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ABSTRACT 

This document comprises a study of how inner city 
adolescent males who used and/or sold drugs or had been involved in 
other criminal activities differed from those who had not, in order 
to design prevention and treatment programs and policies. The study 
sample consisted of 387 minority male youth (96 percent Black; 4 
percent Hispanic) of ninth and tenth grade age who lived in 
economically distressed neighborhoods of the District of Columbia. 
Surveys were administered in person by minority interviewers in 1988. 
The following findings are discussed: (1) 20 percent reported 
involvement in drug use and/or sales in the past year; (2) 50 percent 
of the respondents committed a crime, other than the use and sale of 
drugs, in the past year; (3) both drug use and criminal activity were 
significantly related to peer, school, home, and personality factors; 
and (4) less than half of the respondents (40 percent) reported 
having received substance abuj^ information as part of their regular 
classroom activities, despite the fact that such information is 
included in mandatory health education classes. Based on these 
findings, drug intervention programs should be targeted for the 
following distinct categories of youth: (1) those who used but did 
not sell drugs; (2) those who sold but did not use drugs; (3) those 
who both used and sold drugs; and (4) those who neither used nor sold 
drugs. Programs should also be conducted on a multifaceted front 
involving the school, the home, the mass media, ana the community. A 
list of 74 references is included. The appendices comprise the 
following materials: (1) a copy of the interview questionnaire; (2) a 
table referencing questionnaire contents to sources; and (3) a 
discussion of statistical comparisons used in the report. (FMW) 
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EXECirnVE SUMMARY 



This study was conducted to: 

0 find out how ioiierdtyadolescau males wbo used «iMl/or sold drugs or 
been involved in other criminal activides differed fiom those who bad not 
used or sold dnigs or been involved in other criminal activities; and 

0 provide infiMmatioa to (xognmofSdals to help in d^gningdnig 

prevention and treatment piognmSt and to poUcymakers ia dealing wiui 
substance abuse and related delinquency. 

Study Methods 

The study sample consisted of 387 minority male adolescents (96% Uack. 4% Hispanic) of ninth and 
tenth grade age who lived in economically distressed sections of the Distria of Columbia, Of these. 307 were 
selected randomly fiom public schools serving die poorest sections of die District of Columbia. An 
additi(»al 80 ad nlrs ct nt s in the same general age range were randomly selected from community centers 
serving die same areas of the dty. 

Adol esce n ts answered detailed questions about their drag use, drag sales, and otiier delinquent behavior, 
as well as about family, school, peer, and personal characteristics. Suiveys were administered in-person by 
tiained minority intetviewen during spring and summer 1988. In addition, attendance and grade information 
was obtained from sdiools for survey respondents and police and couit contact information was obtained 
fiom die cilminal justice system for all persons in the study. Vfe found no significant differences between 
respondents and nonrespondents in arrests, adjudication, or between self-reported arrests and the data from 
criminal justice system records - indicating that the self-reported information we received was reasonably 
vaUd. 
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Result! la Britf 

Alttiottgh 20% of tbe adolescents in our simple reported being involved in drug use and/or drug sales 
during the pest year. 80% indicated DO involvement The dau indicate that respondents comprise four 
separtte groups-tboie who: 

0 sold ^ used drugs in tbe past year~4% of the sample 

0 sold but did not used drugs in the past year~9% of the sample; 

0 usedbutdidnotselldnir»inthepastyear~7%of the sample; and 

0 neidier used nor sold drugs in die past year~80% of the sample. 

Vn PflrimhiP Between Drug tim «^ (^^n A Activitiea 

The minority (S0%) of respondents committed a crime in the past year (excluding the use or sales of 
diugi). The two moctprevelam crimes ever committed by the respondents were, carrying a concealed 
weapon (28%). and being pan of a group diat attaclced or threatened an individual (23%). In addition. 16% 
of the respondents had ever sold drags, and 5% had shot, stabbed, or killed someone. 

Overall. 18% of te^ndents reported having ever used illicit drags. Marijuana use was most common 
(16%) Mowed by P<a» (10%). powder cocaine (5%) and crack (4%). 

The heavier drag usen and frequent sellers committed more crimes and more serious crimes than did 
others. Sellers were rnore likely to report committing crimes against persons than were nonsellers. Users 
were more likely to report committing crimes agj'inst property than nonusers. Youth who both used and sold 
drags repotted committing more crimes and more serious crimes than any other group. 

Almost half (45%) of those using but not selling drags reported never having been involved in other 
crimes. In contrast, all those selling but not using and those both using and selling drags had some other 
crimuial involvement The majority of those selling drags (69%) had not used them in the past year. The 
great majority (86%) of those who reported having sold but not used drags In die past year, reported never 
having used drags. 
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Whether drag involvement preceded nondiug-relaied crime depended on the type of drag involvement 
(use tad/or sales). Those who used but not sold drags who had committed some crime in the past year were 
equally likely to have used drags first as they we.-e to committing crimes fiisL However, the heavier the 
recent diug use. die more likely youth we::e to have started using drags before crime. Those both using and 
selling drags were more than twice as likely to have started using drags first as wereihose using but not 
selling drags. 

Usen and sellers were quite distinct in terms of their ties to social instiutions and beliefs. Sellers not 
using drags, were more like oonuseis than like usen in their identification with parents and school 
performance and interest But sellers were more like drag users than those who neither used or sold drags in 
Adr atdtudes towards risk-taking, rale breaking, and alienation. However, sellers, whether using or not using 
drugs, were also more involved in violent crime than nonseUing users or youth who neither used nor sold 
drugs. 

Differences i n Characteristics Among Youth As A Function of Drag Involvement 
Usen were older than nonusen. Heavy usen began earliest in lifie. 
Regardless of involvement in drug sales, drag users dittered from nonusen in that: 

0 usen' head of household was less likely to have graduated fiom high school: 
0 usen other household memben were more likely to use alcohol and drags: 
0 usen perceived less similarity to parents on important altitudes and values: 
0 usen perceived a lower level of quality of home environment and support; 
0 usen were also more likely than nonusen to have household memben with substance use 
problems; and 

0 usen were less likely than nonusen to be enroUea in school, be interested in school, 
perceive the school environment as healthy, feel that faculty provided support, and have 
good grades. 
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Compered to those uninvolved in diugs (neither using nor selling), youth using or selling drugs spent 
more of their time with fiieods rather than family. They also perceived themselves as more similar to friends 
on a aeries of in^nitant attitudes. 

The persooaUty meawres of both usen and sellers indicated both gn)up8 had increased p(o 
take risks; eodone nile-breaking: act impulsively: feci emotionally unstable; and fed alienated relative to 
uninvoived youth. Users also had relatively low self-esteem. 

Overall, ad ol escents who used drugs, especially heavy usen were distam firom the traditional institutioas 
charged with responsibilities to socialize youth-femily, schools, and church. They received the bulk of their 
emotional suppon fipom peers, many of whom shared the same predilections. Most estranged of all were 
those who had both used and sold drugs in dw past year (4% of aU respondents). 

Seiten who did not use drags closely resembled those who were uninvolved in either the use or sales of 
drags on most measures of school involvement, suppoit from family, and perception of the risks of drag use. 
Two aspects on which diese two groups differed maricedly was in respea to penonaUty characteristics and 
crime commission. Sellen were far more impulsive, less risk avci^ie, and more likely to condone rule- 
breaking and commit crimes against property and persons tiian uninvolved youth. 

We used multivariate analyses to identiiy faeaxs tiiat. taken togetiicr, best discriminated between youth 

who used illicit drags in die past year and duse who had not. Discriminam analyses revealed that peer, 

school, home, and personality fKtors were all excellent "predictors" of drag use. Spetiflcally characteristics 

tiiat served to identify drag users relative to nonusers included: 

0 lade of interest in school; 

0 perception of lacking faculty or staff support at school; 

0 ihe extern to which youtti viewed themsdves as attitudinallydissiniilar to parents; 
0 die levd of substance use by Mends; 

0 the extent to which dieyfdt constrained in talking to friends about important issues in 
their lives; 

0 permissive attitudes regarding drag use; 
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0 thdr percepdoQ about tbe causes of behavior as outside of themselves (i.e.. external locus . 
of control); 

0 their belief that dnig use pcses relatively low risks to health: and 
0 their overall involvement in non drug«ftlated crime. 

to a second discriminant analysis we sgiit youth into three use groups«»none, lightt and heavy. We 
Observed tbtt increasing age. decreasing self-esteem, head of household's low levels of educational and 
occupational attainment also predicted drug use. 

Because survey respondents' age covered a four year span, there was potential for confounding between 
age and drug involvement Results of a stq>wise regression on self-repoited total drug use in the past year 
revealed that even after age had been incorporated into tbe model family, school, peer, and personal 
chara ct eristics contributed significantly towards ejqdaining dnig use. In fact, inclusion of these variables in 
tiie final regression equation foroed age from die model, indicating that it was of secondary importance when 
other fiKton were knowa 

When we compared youth tiiat repotted criminal activity but no drug use or sales, we found their 
criminal activity also to be related to school, family, peer, and personal factors. For example, these youth as 
compared to youtii witixnit dnig involvement or criminal activity, had lower interest in school, had fnends 
who sold drugs, and tended to condone nile breaking behavior. They also experienced physical victimization 
significantly more often. 

Program Awareneay ^ i^n^vfrv^* 

Less than half of die respondents (40%) repotted having received infonnation concerning substance use 
as part of their regular classroom activities, despite die fact that such information is included in mandatory 
healtii education classes. While ahnost two-diirds of the respondents knew that schools had central locations 
at which information about dnigs and alcohol could be obtained, no more dian a third of the students reported 
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knowing about otber special drag education services. However, those youth who had used the services 
ttponed diem as helpful in decreasing their drag use or maintaining their abstinence. 



In^lications 

1. TTk distinction of youth into four categories based upon their involvement with drags, that is 
whether they (a) used but did not seU drags, (b) sold but did not use drags, (c) bodi used and sold drags or. 
(d) did neither, has major implications for die design of poUclcs and programs for drag involvement 
prevention and deterrence. Each group, has its own special set of characteristics that should be expUciUy 
considered in designing drag abuse reduction strategies. Further, we found that these same characteristics 
altowedustosuccessMycategori2eyouthintennsofdieirinvolvememinnondrag.idatedc^ TTiesc 
same findings can help in developing broader interventions for juveniles, focusing not only on drags but also 
on criminal activities. This seems paiticulariy important since we found criminal activity to be far more 
pervasive than drag involvement among diis age group (50% reported criminal activity in the past year. 20% 
reported drag involvement). 

2. To be effective, interventions must be both targeted and taUored. It is critical to identify, assess, and 
intervene wifli youtii as members of specific, identifiable subgroups (e.g., nomising seUers. uninvolved 
yottdi). each group having its own particular strengtiis and problems. 

Our findings snoogly support the view tfiat prevention activities should be conducted on a multi-facewd 
fiont-in die schoob, die home, the mass media, and tiie community. Our recommendations foUow: 
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3. Hie sdiools need to do a better job in peaching youth over the first ten years of school on substance 
•buae and crime related issues. Cor finding that 40% of die 9th and lOifagraden reported not receiving any 
infbnnatioa about the problems of using drags or alcohol as pan of their regular classroom activities is 
shoddng. The school system needs to strengthen its coverage of diese major topics. It is especially important 
diat elementary sdwols be involved in the drag education eflbrL The heaviest current drag users in our 
sample began using drags while in elementary sdiool. Also, our findings conceming the prevalence'of 
criminal activities indicate that prevention education in diis area is needed. 

4. The schoob should experiment with die innovative, substance abuse teducdon and education 
programs that are emerging. These usually involve a combination of types of material aimed at bodi: (a) 
providing information on drags and dieir effects, (b) building self-esteem and smdem ability to resist peer and 
advertising pressure Cmduding ads for cigarettes), and (c) increasing soidents' decision making ability. These 
programs usually involve considerable smdent participation bodi in discussion and by role-playing. Since 
diese new programs can sdll be considered experimental, die schools should monitor the success of these 
efforts. 

Cnidal to program success will be (a) publicizing die curricular and extra-curricular prevention efforts 
and (b) involving youdi in program design to maximize relevance, gain acceptance, and obtain word-of- 
moudi advertising. 

5. The type of program described above would put a considerable burden on teachers and odier school 
system resources. Teachers would require special training and temporary absence froi.i some of their regular 
teaching burden. To help alleviate some of die burden, parents and other interested members of die 
community could be brought in to help. By participating in die training and implementation, volunteers 
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themselves may be greafly assisted. This is especially important since many troubled youth come ftom 
homes where parenting skills are poor and substance use is Ugh. Parents might be recruited as classioom 
volunteers or paid paraprofessionals. Some beads of households in single-parent families where there are 
small cUIdien might be enlisted in these cflfons if provision is made for child care. An alternative strategy is 
to forai smaU teams of volunteen. with one or two individuals dispatched, on a rotadng basis, to provide 
child-care while the others woik at school The infonnal netwoik that results can help youth, schools, 
families, and comaiunities woik and grow closer together. 

6. Schools should exercise the role of identifying youth who are at risk or are already exhibiting 
problems with drugs and delinquency. Students suspected of having problems at home, exhibiting emotional 
distress, being chronically tmant. or failing in school should be referred to school counselor for in-depth 

assessment The screening and refenal process should begin in clcmcntaiy school, and assessments should be 
made periodically thereafter. 

7. The schools need to estabUsh clear niles. and even-handed enforcement of those rules. The 
penalties fbr sales and use should be clear and be enforced. We. however, do not encourage expulsion of 
offending youtit Expulsion will drive sQidents with drag problems from the school, and these are the 
individuals who may most need school system help. 

8. Drop-ouis are a major at-risk group for whom special attention is needed. Schools in cooperation 
witii local government and community-based agencies should consider forming specialized units responsible 
for working witii and assisting youtii who have or are considering dropping out 

9. The schools need to improve considerably their record keeping and tracking of snidents. including 
checking on absenteeism from individual classes throughout the school day. keeping up-to-date on famUy 
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ad dr eases. etc. (We had considerable diffiaolty locating many youth in our sample, a sample dravm from 
school rolls.) 



TbeHome 

Youlh involvement with drags and/or crime was highly conelated with ftmily estrangemem. Parental 
cxpna^on about the dangen of drags and their outright prohibition of drag use were also importam foctors in 
keeping youth fiom drugs. Youdi using drags often came fiom homes where drags were used by other 
housebold members. TTiese findings cleariy indicate that families can play an importam role in decreasing the 
youdisobstaooeuae. 

10. Parents need to give clear and consistent signals to their children, show an interest in their 
children's activities, snppoit activities that reflea £amlly-held values: maintain an open channel of 
communication; provide consistent and predictable discipline fbr unapproved behavior, encourage them to 
remaiii in •rshocl and learn about drag use so they can speak knowledgeably about its inherent risks. Parent 
siqjpoit groi^, and community* and/or school-based education effbits, can play a major role in achieving 
these end—and should be expanded, encouraged and suppoited. 

1 1. Respondents watched a great deal of television (averaging 19 hours per week) and listened to 
considerable amounts of radio (averaging 22 hours per week). The media are cleariy in an influential position 
and should Oc enlisted in any overall approach to reducing youth drag involvement Media efforts should be 
targeted for maximum impact Of our sample. 75% cited one of only four radio stations as their favorite. 
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Local media can assist youth by airing public service announceauxcs and promoting topical, responsible 
programming. Media celebrities can get involved in locaUy developed programs. 

CommunitvOn»mr^f<^ 

12. Community organizations have a role to pUy in reducing dnig and criminal involvement 
Community-based organizations may be particulariy effective in reaching youth who have dropped out of 
school and distanced themselves fiom families. Such organizations should undertake such activities as: 

0 I^dfagout-of-school activities, such as rr^ 
(unpaid) community woric a«rigiim*nB: 

0 Sponsoring, promoting, and organizing ndghbortiood activities such as spcdal events, forums 
and parent support groups: and 

0 ^uraging members of die ndghboriioods to report Inddcnts of drag sales and u^ 
using some fonn of ammymous procedure). 

Local Government. Includin g Law Enforcement Agenda 



13. TTie local govemmem plays a pivotal role in community life. Survey respondents wanted 
increased anests and stricter semendng for offenders- bodi sellers and usen. WhUc the call for greater 
enforcement seems neariy universal it poses many practical problems, especially in terais of persomiel and 
fiscal resources required. The dty might consider 



0 Establisfaing alternatives to jailing youdiftil offenders, especially youtii who are uninvolvcd 
in otiier serious crimes by expanding programs stressing close supervision and 
accountability outside of a residential cnvironmcm. Charged youUi might be offered the 
option of supervised community service, such as at detoxification or residential treatment 
programs, hospitals, etc. Such service can have die impoitant added advantaged of giving 
the youtii better understanding of the potential consequences of their actions. 
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0 Creating a "panjudidal" office to handle drag cases in which first time youth o£fendeis or 
those committing minor offienses are willing to plead guilty and accept community service, 
superdsion, and if appropriate counseling. This could alleviate the burden on the judicial 
system and on die jails. 

0 Focusing on screening young offenders for multiple problems of drug use. victimization, 
and criminal behavior in order to ensure dut at-risk youth are placed in programs that will 
help diem My address their problems. 

Cooduding Notes 

While 4iese study findings and implications are derived firom work undertaken mttdn the Distria of 
CdumUa, they are likely to have broader applicability. While estimates may change some fiom one 
locatiaa to another, basic study findings should be applicable to odier similar populations (in economically 
distressed, minority areas). Program and policy needs will differ fiom one community to the next 
depending on existing prevention, education and enforcement activities. Study results may be less 
generalizable to more affluent, suburban, or white communities where the nature of die drag problem and 
die community's response may be quite difBerent Still, we fisel tiiat much of what we have recommcn'led 
will prove vahiable to program developen and policy makers across die land. 

Rnally. die problems of dtxig use, sales, and juvenile crime are based to a large extent on major 
societal problems, such as past discrimination, low income, poor housing, and poverty. While not directly 
addressed by die above reco mmend a ti ons, these issues need to be addressed. Nevertheless, die drag 
problem is too greatnotto fiue itdirecdy. We hope die suggestions provided will encourage constractive 
actions by die various pans of die community, e^)ecially to take efiiective action towards the critical nf ?d 
for drug involvement prevention, probably die major long run need for our communities. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Study Purpose 

In October 1987. The National Institute of Justice (NU) and the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Dellnqueacy Ptevendoo (OJJDP) awarded grants to The Urban Insdnite fbr diis snidy of The Patterns of 
Drag Abuse and Delinquency Among Iimeraty Adolescent Males." The snidy had two primary purposes: 

0 to ideixiiy die ftmilial. environmental peer, school and personality chaiactetisti^^ 
dut tend to dUferendate between adolescent, inner dty males who have become 
involved in drug use, sales aad/oz odier serious delincpient acdvities and diose who 
have refrained from sudi involvement; and 

0 to derive implicatioos for pubUc policy by identifying die type of drag intervention 
in school in the community and in die media of which adolescents were aware; 
gauging dw perceived effectiveness of diese interventions; and ascertaining from 
the respondents their ideas on bodi appropriate points of iruervention and 
characteristics of effective interventions. 

In planning die study we decided on an additional major dieme. Selling drags by inner ciiy youth had 
become a major concern in die Distria of Columbia. Therefore, we included analyses of data on the basis 
of youdis' experience widi selling drags to explore diis group in more detaU. As will be seen, we found a 
substantial pordoa of youth in our sample to have sold drags. 

The snidy is conceived of as a longitudinal effort of which die present project is die first of two phases. 
As such, diis first study phase serves to estabUsh a set of baseline dau of substance use and criminal 
activities engaged in by inner-city nindi and tcmh grade males, and of youdi attitudes. The second phase is 
designed fo provide a better understanding of die dynamics of adolescent involvement in drag use and 
criminal activities. 
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Background 



Since the widespread adopdoa of crack, an inexpensive and extremely addictive fonn of cocaine, in 
about Januaiy 1987, dnig-reland violence in our nation's inner-ddei has rocketed to new heights. By 
August of 1988, 500 juveniles had been shot or stabbed in Washington. D.C.; 372 adults and juvenUes were 
murdered by the end of die year-many of diese deadu were beUeved to be drag related. Detroit reported 
205 shootings of youdis 16 and under for die first nine momhs of 1988. Los Angeles is plagued with teen- 
age drug-dealing gangs waning on its streets. New Yoik Qty's teenage drag dealen have begun to migrate 
to otber cides in die U.S. and abroad in search of untapped business. The statistics available suggest that 
thus far. effoits to steer inner-city children away fiom violent drag markets hav had Uttie success. 

A basic undemanding of die etiology of drag use and odier fonns of delinquent behavior is essential if 
the cninnt epidemic of dangerous drag use and die concomitant wave of drag-related violence among 
adolescents is to be addressed effectively. Nowhere is die need for such knowledge more critical dun in 
inner-dQT environments in which die twin problems of use and violence are greatest 

Recently, researchers (e.g., Ma<«. 1988) have noted diat die drag culnire is two-tiered. Drag use by 
die middle class has largely been responsible for die growtii in drag use trends over most of die past two 
decades. Their use has been primarily for recreational purposes witii marijuana and cocaine used as the 
staples. This is in mariced contrast widi die drag cycle as it exists in poor inner-city neighborhoods. Here, 
drag use is far more persistent and die drags of choice more pernicious O-e., PCP and Crack). 

The overaU trend evidenced in eveiy recem national survey conducted (e.g.. NlDA's 1987 Household 
Survey and die NIDA-sponsored Annual Survey of High School Scniois) shows a reduction in usage rates 
of most drags, including cocaine. PC3». and marijuana over die past two years. The Annual Survey of High 
School Seniois itpoits cocaine use dropped from 13.1% in 1985 to 10.3% in 1987 to 7.9% in 
1988~respecdve decreases of 21% and 24% over consecutive yean-and in 1988 marijuana and PCP use 
were at aU-dme Iows-33.1% and 1.2% respectively. 

Whfle drag use seons to be decreasing, reports of problem users and violence associated mth drugs 
have hit an aU-time high. Given die emergem issues of drag use and attendant violent crimes, it is 
surprising to leam how Utde is known in general about die patterns, correlates, consequences, and dynamics 
of drag abuse and delinquency among inner city, adolescent, males and in particular about die I actora 
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asio d a t ed with the lue and nonuse of drags by adolescents who reside in high risk urban areas. While 
miny reseaicheis have made stn»g contributions to develop such an understanding (e.g., Elliott, Huizinga 
and Agelo^ 1985), results have often been dmg specific (e.g^ Bninswick's longitudinal smdy of heroin 
use), tujeted to specific small samples of individuals (e.g.. etfanognphic research with study populations of 
8 or less) fiom wUch it is difficult to generalize (e.g.. Sullivan. 1988. Williams. 1988), or targeted to a 
broader population of a d o le sc ent s fiom which an understanding of the dynamics of the onset and 
development or resistance to ( telin q n e m behavior cannot readily be discerned (e.g., Institute for Social 
Research's Annual Survey of Higb School Seniors, 1987). Even when targeted to inner city populations, 
single-shot cross-sectional studies of incidence and prevalence of uae (Koba's 1987 survey of drag use in 
the 7th through 12th grades in the Distria of ColumbU) provide Uttie that can be learned about the factors 
governing individuals' decisions to engage in delinquem behavior. 

Much ofthe national levd data on youth drug experiences come fiom several sources, each having 
Umitatioas inake it iinposaible to undetstand even basic patterns of inner city, adolescem drag u» 
delinquency much less the dynamics of delinquent and drag-related problems. Fbr example, since 197Sthe 
University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research has conducted for NIDA an annual national survey of 

school senk)rs(e.g.. Johnston etaL, 1986). OnemajorproUemisthatthesurvey focuses only on high 
school senk>rs and thus contains no infotmadon taken directly fiom younger high school sradents; 
informadon on die age of onset by type of drag is retrospectively recounted by the students. Moreover, 
dropKnits and absentees are excluded fioia die survey. While diese two exclusions may not pose a serious 
problem for die national prevalence and trend estimates (because diese youtfis represent a smaU percentage 
of die general youdi population), die exclusions potentially pose a serious problem for an analysis of 
particular subgroups where drop-out and absentee rates are likely to be high. 

There is a substantial body of evidence indicating diai drag use is higher for drop^)t j and ; osentees 
than for soidents who attend school regularly (Branswick. 1977; Johnston et aL, 1986; Joscphson and 
Rosen. 1978; Kandei, 1975a; PoHch et aL, 1984; Zanes and Matsoukos. 1980). As a result, to die extent that 
inner dty male adolesents have a high absentee and dropniut rate, diey are undcrreprescnted and injea a 
bias in school sample drag sur/eys. The implication is diat diese national drag survey data cannot provide 
valid information on inner city, male adolescents (Brunswick, 1980). What is more, questions have also 
been raised about possible response bias since die survey uses a written, self-administered questionnaire. 
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In addition to the annual surveys high school senion, the National Instinite on Drug Abuse sponsor, 
periodic suiveys of the U^. household population (e.g.. NIDA, 1983). These self-administered surveys are 

used to oolkct data on a national sample of respondents 12 yean old and over Uving in households in the 
contiguous United States. The sunrey ovenamples Blacks and Hispanics in order to make reliable national 
^' 'W imatet. However, one significant problem is that such aggregate data can easily nfl^ ir local variations 
that differentiate between adolescents with drug problems and those who avoid dnig proWems (Brunswick, 
1980). Moreover, the national household surveys collect few specifics on the frequency or quantity of dnig 
consumption (Polich et aL. 1984), and the surveys are quite limited in the variety of variables they cover 
(KovacfaaodGIickman. 1986). 

Despite the limitations, however, these national surveys provide important information on aggregate 
drug use prevalence levels and broad trends over time. By comparing dau ficm tiie mnual surveys of high 
school seniors, we know diat for those using drags in die more recent grad'iating classes, youth initiated 
drag use eariier dian did tiiose in earlier graduating classes (Johnston et aL, 1986). The data also show that 
beginning in 1979 tbc proportion of nimh graden becoming involved widi illicit drags began to decline and 
beginning in 1980 die proportion of tendi gaOea reporting drag usage began v> drop. This trend has 
continued through today. 

It must be cautioned tiiat tiiese national figures may not reflect drag usage levels of inner-city males 
because of survey exclusions, and moreover, tiiat national estimates are certain to obscure substantial 
variation among differem geographic and population subgroui>s. Nonetiieless, the data do indicate that 
prevalence of drag use has slowed, and in some instances, reversed for American youtii as a whole but that 
tiiere has been a simultaneous decrease in die age of oaset TOsdifdining age of onset is a worrisome 
pattern since it has not only been esablished tiiat Ae use of differem drags tends to be interrelated at a 
singte point in time (Fariey et aL. 1979; Hubbard et aL. 1985; Johnston, 1981; Kandel and Faust, 1975; 
Miller and Osin. 1983; Single et aL. 1974; Wish et aL, 1983) but tint diere are discernible developmental 
stages or sequential pattens in drag usage (Bronswick, 1979; Branswick and Boyle. 1979; Grady et al., 
1986; Hamburg etaL. If Tj: Kaiidc!, 1975b. 1982; Kandel and Faust, 1975; O'DonneU and Qayton, 1979). 
The importance of understanding more about stages and developmental processes appUcablc to particular 
adolescent population groups and sdciocultural environments cannot be overemphasized since : viu 
ultimately be infonnation about drag use antecedents and sequences tiiat will likely provide the best 
foundation for devising die timing and content of educational and community level drag use prevention and 
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treaimem efforts (Block. 1975: lessor md lessor, 1977; lessor et aL, 1973; Kandcl. 1978. 1979; Kovach and 
Olickmaj. 1986: Smith and Fbgg. 1975). 

Given these coooems, a key methodological consideruion in any analysis of adolescent drug use 
patterns, coirelaiet. developmental processes, and trends is genertiizabi^ 

CQOimuniqr environments and cohorts. As die discussion above makes dear, there has been fairly rapid 
change in drag use paoems nationally and there is likely to be a great deal of variability among different 
subgroups. Moreover, it is widely accepted diat at least some drug use is die nonn in adolescent 
development, diat diere are discernible sequential paoums to adolescent drug use behavior, and that most 
adolesents neither develop serious drag use problems nor do diey continue to use illicit drags. Once again, 
however, it must be emphasized diat while these generalizations may apply to die overall adolescent 
population, tiiey may not be wholly appUcable to important subgroups and different kinds of communities. 

losoftr as die connection between drag use and other fonns of delinquency is concerned, a long- 
standing ddiate on the precise nature and direction of die relationship continues unabated (Clayton, 1981: 
WanenetaL.1985). Despite recent datt suggesting diat substance use bean some connection to a general 
pattern of delinquency (e.g.. Kandel. 1980: Bachman et aL. 1978. and Oembo. 1988), then is still no clear 
consensus on whether drags cause delinquency, delinquency leads to drag use, or some odier explanatory 
facton precede bodi delinquency and die onset of drag related problems. According to Watteis et al. 
(1985). it is fiequentiy die case dut cited research supporting die drag causes crime hypothesis is eidier 
correlational in nanire (Minnesca Departmem of Corrections, 1972; New Icrsey State Police, 197 1: Ontario 
Corrections Services, 1973; Tinkleberg and Woodrow, 1974; Roman. 1981) or compares pre- and post- 
addiction criminal activity (DeFleur et aL, 1969; McGlodilin et aL. 1978; National Commission on 
Maiifauani and Drag Abuse, 1972. 1973; Nurco, 1976; Plair and lackson. 1970; Stephens and EUis. 1975; 
Stephens and McBride, 1976; Weissman et aL. 1976.) 

Otfierresearr^ suggests f « delinquency tends to precede die use of illicit drags (Bachman et al., 
1978; Friedman and Friedman, im^Jb; Inciardi, 1979; lohnston, 1973: Pierce, 1969; Robins and Guzc, 
1971; Robins and Murphy, 1967). Still odier research suggests diat any purported causal association is die 
product of odier shared antecedents (Akcrs, 1984; Elliott and Huizinga. 1984; Elliott et aL. 1985; Fagan and 
Haitstone, 1984; lessor and lessor. 1977; Robins, 1980). These odicr shared causal roots include a variety 
of factors such as family background, smioure. and relationships; peer associations and influences: school 
history and problems; psychosocial attributes; interpersonal traits; unemployment; and social class. 



The cuirent itKUcfa attempts to provide infoimation on substance use and criminal activities engaged 
in by itaerciQr i dol ciMn t miles, helping to answer questions not only about the namre of the problem, but 
also about the link between drag use and criminal activities in this population. Again, these dan may prove 
extremely useM in idUng pcevention/education strategies, achieving short-tenn intervention outcomes mi 
inHoiminf dedskmoiakeci about deytkoptag efltetive long-term policy, 

OrganiiatfcM of the Report 

The remainder of this rqnit details the methods and findingsofdiis research. Qiapter n describes our 
methodology, Cbapten in through Xn desciibes our findings respectively on: 

0 Patterns of Substance Use 

0 Drag Use aid Self-Reported DeUnquent behavior 

0 Relat ion s h i p of Family Factors to Prog Use. Drag Sales, and Other Criminal 
Activities 

0 Relationship of School 7acton to Drag Use. Drag Sales, and Other Criminal 
Activity 

0 Relationship of Peer Group Factors to Drag Use, Drag Sales, and Other Criminal 
Activity 

0 R e lati on s h i p of Youth Involvemem in Cbmmunity and Free Time to Drag Use, 
Drag Sales, and Other Criminal Activities 

0 Relationship ofPtTMnality Factors to Drag Use. Drag Sales, and Other Criminal 
Activities 

0 Attitudes SDd Perceived Motivations and Deterrents to Using or Selling Drags 

0 ExpiSsnnioPrBvention^ducationlnfonnationand Views on What Needs to Be 
Dao» to De<aease Drag Involvement 

0 Multivariate Analyses. 

A summary of soidy findings and the implications of smdy data follow the body of the report 
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CHAPTER n 



METHODOLOGY 

Orervlew 

In-penon interviews were conducted with 387 ninth and tenth grade/age minority, inner city males 
during the period beginning Fd)iuary 1988 and ending September 1988. Interviews were administered by 
trained minority interviewers and required between 40 minutes and two hours to complete (average time was 
about 70 minutes). Approximately 80% of the interviews (307) were obtained from a random sample drawn 
fhni schools primarily serving students living in the poorest census tncts in the city (Le., those having a 
least 20% of households at or below 125% of die poverty leveO. An additional 80 interviews were obtained 
fiRMn respondents selected randomly at eight community recreation facilities in the neighborhoods servec' by 
the eight high sdiools selected into die samfde and one centrally located C4)inmunity Youth Service Agency 
administered by die Distria of Columbia. 

In addition to survey data, information on police contacts and court appearances was collected for all 
students selected into our sample. Similarly, data were extracted firom O.C Public School database 
concerning students' grades and school attendance (September 1987-June 1988) for smdents in the public 
school sample. 

Sample Constnictioa 

Defining die Sampling Frame 

The focus of die study was on drag use and delinquency of adolescent minority inner city males (96% 
black. 4% Hispanic). Initially, we defined our sampling frame as all male smdents enrolled in nindi or tenth 
grade in die D.C Public Schools as of September 1987. The start of die school year was used to ensure die 
inclusion in die sampling frame of dropouts and chronic truants during die interview period. 
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To better target the population of interest, wc Airther specified tliat the sampling frame be restricted to 
students at schools located in communities where povei^ was relatively high. We defined poverty 
communities as those primaiily composed of census tracts in which at least 20% of households were at or 
below 125% poverty level according to estimates derived fiom the 1980 census. Once these census tracts 
were identified, we compared school service boundaries to census traa boundaries to detennine from which 
schools we should draw sample. 

We sampled junior and senior high schoob in dty administndve Wards 1. 6. 8; the northern portions of 
Wards 2 and 7; and the southern portion of Ward 5. As can be seen in Exhibit n- 1. these wards or portions of 
wanis comprise the bulk of die N.E.. S£., and S.W. quadrants of Washington. D.C This area conesponds to 
city locations where crime has traditionally been high (Exhibit n-2). Note tiiat absent are Wards 3 iind 4 
which comprise Uk upper N.W. quadran: of Washington, D.C.~a more prospert)us section of the city. Thus, 
we anticipated tiiat by specifying die sampling firame in diis manner, we would maximize the pKjbability of 
drawing individuals who had exposure to substance use and criminal activity. We attempted to complete 
interviews with all persons selected into the samfde. 

Wc identified fifteen junior high schools (grades 7-9) and eight high schools (grades 10-12) in die 
process of constracting our sample ftame. Anotiier six junior high schools in school Regions A. C. and D 
(which ovcriap witii die wanl and census tract stiucnire of dte derived sam( 'ing frame) were deemed as 
ineUgible because they genendly served more affluent communities. An ad itional school Uswd as a junior 
high school/educational complex was omitted because of its special progranuiing for grades K-9. Middle 
schools were not included as d»y serve smdents in grades 6-8. We also omitted two magnet high schools in 
dte specified geographic location diat dn«w smdents from aU over dte city, and diree alteniativc schools that 
also serve students fiom a broader community, students who were removed from pubUc schools, were no 
longer in school or had not been progressing in tite basic sequence prescribed by the pubUc schools. 

Approximately, 71% of aU junior high schools and dieir smdents fiom regions A, C and D were 
included in dte sampling fiams (65% of aU junior high schools in dte city). All non-magnet public Wgh 
schools in diese school regions and dteir students were incorporated in dte sampling frame (75% of aU high 
schools in dte city). 

Overall, die sampling &ame included approximately 67% of aU junior high school males in die nindi 
grade and 62% of aU nindi g^Klers in regions A, C, and D; some nindi graders are in high schools or special 
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educational fitfilities, but ttie numbers of such students ait reladvely small. With one exception, they were 
not included in the sample of ninth graders drawn for this study. All males in tenth grade, attending 
nonmagnet high schools in Regions A, C. and D were included in the sampling frame. 



We sought equal samples from each grade (about 200 each). We also sought equal samples of ninth 
gnders fiom each junior hi^ school and the one Ugh school in the city that had a full ninth grade (345 
student s ) . Slmilariy. we sought equal samples from each of die eight high schools. ~ 



The school system was supportive of the research effort After review of ov project by the Office of 
Quality Assurance, letten of smdy endorsement were obtained fiom the then Acting Superintendent of 
Schools (now Supetintendem) and the Assistam Supeiintendem of In^ctioa 



Apinintments were made to meet school piincipals, ex{dain die study and solicit participation. 
However, between the point of agreemett widi the sdiools to pattic^Mte and die sample selection, many 
proUems arose. Schools were often unable to provide die needed contaa infbimadon (name, parent/guardian 
name, address, phme number, and biithdate) in a dmelyfiuhifXL Reasons included: 

1. Computer inaccessibility. Computers, were often devoted to odier school related 
tasks (e.g.. producing report cards). At one school, broken equipment prevented us 
fiom extracting a listing. In dwse instances repeated visits to schools were 
required. It was not unusual for at least two weeks to elapse between the time of 
gaining principal's support to having a sample. 

2. In some instances, school staff did not know how to extract the information needed. 
Here, we tried to obtain whatever listhig of smdents die school had widi whatever 
infbrmation they had. 

3. Lists of tenth grade males had to be compiled manually from home room teacher's 
roll-call books hi three of eight high schools. 

4. Adminiatraton allowed us to draw a sample equal to die number of imerviews we 
wanted to coofknc in duee schools. No provision for refyisals or "can't locates " 
was allowed. 

5. Among the schools diat were able to provide lists of smdents key contaa 
infoimadon, such as apartment number, street location and/or telephone number, 
was often missing. 

6. Schools vacillated between wanting to participate and feelUig diat they could not 
afford to spare die resources required to participate. These feelings persisted even 
diough schools were asked only to allow researchers to have access to dieir 
September 1987 emoUment lists, to provide a room in which after-school 
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interviews might be administered, and to identify a contaa person at ttw school to 
whom interviewen could report their need for a room on a particular day or artanj 
afte^schooI contact widi odierwise inaccessible sudents. 



One junior high school that had previously agreed to panidpaie never aUowed us to draw sample, 
reducing die junior Ugh school panidpcdon rate to 87% of eUgibles (13 of 15 schools) and 62% of aU junior 
high schooU on schools regions A, C. and D. Because ofdelays in gaining access to and then obtaining the 
active support of Principab and because of die ftirther ddays in extracting sample, sample selection activities 
and initial contaa of sample were carried out sequentially on a schod^y-school basis. Sample was drawn 
fiom schools and fielded as soon as possible to help ensure the completion of interviewing within the school 
year. 



As a result, we were not able to draw equal sample from schools witiiin each grade or equal samples of 
each grade. Exhibit n-3 shows the size of die sample drawn fiom each school (as wcU as the disposition of 
cases drawn into dk sample). 



SuDDlememal Samnle 



In addition to modi^g plans to selea sample equally across grade levels and witiiin grade level across 
schools, die quality of contact uiformation. die level of mobility of die target population and die 
inaccessibility of some of die residences diemselves contiibuted to our decision to include a supplementary 
sample of similarly aged individuals drawn fiom outside dw pubUc school sampling frame. Also contributing 
heavUy to tiiis dedsion was our observation fiom incoming data diat one key group of individuals needed for 
die assessment-diose relatively hcavUy in-zolvcd in substance use-were underrepresented compared to 
expectations. 



In order to adiieve a better representation of this segment of die population, we sought and received die 
approval of dght community baaed recreation fadlities serving die ndghbortioods in whidi our partidpating 
high sdiools were located and one Distria operated Community Youdi Service Agency to recniit appropriate 
age respondents (15-18 years old). We spedficaUy restricted diis sample to indude more lendi than nindi 
grade age soidents because die amount of sdwol-provided record infonnation and subsequent contact and 
response rates for die tcndi grade stiidents were much lower dian diose observed for nindi grade students. 
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iMttnirionilized Sample 



In an effbit to locate 100% of the sample selected for study we took a listing of all potential respondents 
we had yet to contaa as of July 1988 to the District of Columbia's Division of Youth Services (DYS). DYS 
manafei aU communiQr and iniffinirtonal placements for juvenile offenders in the District DYS identified 12 
penou in our school-based sample who were DYS wards and approved their interview by DYS staff. As a 
result. DYS staff intervieweis were trained by project staff In July 1988. There were'delays in obtaining 
pennisiion fiom the youths' funilies and other problems in youths' ptitidpadon. and unfortunately DYS was 
net able to provide us with completed interviews during the field and analysis period of our study. In mid- 
January 1989, two interviews fiom DYS were completed. These will be appended to the Phase U database. 

Effects of the Supplemental Samnte 

While use of the supfriementaLsample and our other Mmpiing pi^n modifications malce derivation of 
estimates of die previdence and incidence of drag abuse of criminal activity in die population from the results 
of die sample survey less dun direct, it does Uttie to defeat die primary purpose of tiiis effon which is to 
identiiy diose diaracteristics diat distinguished diose youtii diat have drug involvement and/or participated in 
deli nq uen t activities from tiiose diat have not 

Selection of the School-Based Sample 

At each public school we tried to assemble sample sufficiem to ensure completion of a desired (i.e.. 
equal) number of interviews, assuming we would have a final resprjnse rate of about 70%. Thus, at each 
school ttiat had agreed to participate we attempted to oversample by about 40%. However.. because schools 
were slow to initially agree to participate and/or provide sample, plans to select equal sample between schools 
^ wititin grade were modified and continued to be modified as school solicitation progressed. 

We immediaidy reviewed smdent enrollmem lists fiom September 1987 to screen out ineUgibles by 
gender and grade. Selected students' names were dien sorted alphabetically by last name, first name and 
middle initial 

Within each school we used a systematic selection procedure. In schools providing lists of September 
1987 enrollees or the one school diat opted to perforai die sample selection task itself, a sampling fraction (n) 
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was derived by dividing the total number of names on a school list by the number of interviews we hoped to 
complete with students at the school (plus overumple for nonitsponses). Sample selection was 
accomplished by dnwing every "n*" name on the student roster after a random start 

In instances in which students were selected from home room rolls, a similar technique was employed. 
Here, the desired sample size was allocated equaUy among the tenth grade home rooms. Within each home 
room a procedure similar to that described above was employed. 

Overall 300 ninth gnden (24% of ninth gradeis attending panicipating schools) and 290 tenth graders 
(12% of tenth graders attending participating schools) were selected for initial contact 

Immediately subsequent id sample selection activities, the contaa information extracted from school 
lists was used to create a computerized database fiom which initial letters soUciting smdent and parent or 
guaidian(s) participation were generated. This infonnation was also used to create logs and to update each 
case's status. 

We monitored die progress of die interview phase closely botii to ensure appropriate levels of survey 
response and quaUty, as weU as to ensure inclusion of die proposed number of youtii witii a history of 
substance use. Given difHculties in reaching sample (especiaUy tentii graders) additional sample from 
community-based sources was sought 

Selection of Supplemental Sample 

Hie samples at die recreation centers were usually selected widi the assistance of die center director. In 
general, die director identified a number of age-eUgible youtii presem at die center when die iaccrviewer 
arrived. TT* interviewer dienrandoodysdected two to direeyoudi to cowaafhmi die g^ 
respondents. Intetviewen visited die recreation facilities duee or four times during a two-mondi period, 
selecting different times of die day and different days of die week. At die D.C. Community Youdi Service 
Agency's Cfcnter, snidems were identified by die program director and aU were recruited to participate. 

In all, 80 interviews were obtained from die supplemental sample. A large majority of supplementary 
sample respondents were temh graders or of temh grade age (75%.60 youdis). Sixteen of the 80 interviews 
(20%) were completed at die D.C. operated Community Youdi Service Agency's Center. 
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Xntcnriewer Selection and Training 



Minority imeiviewen were initially recruited through advertisements posted on the bulletin boards at 
Howaid UniveisiQr graduate prognuns in psychology, social woit. sociology, educational counseling, and 
criminology. Subgequendy. potential interviewers were identified tiuough the recommendations of faculty, 
persons responding to die advertisements, and referrals from colleagues at the Washington Urban League. 

Potential interviewen were screened on die basis of their experience, interest and demeanor to assess 
dieir suitability for the project Initially, seventeen intendewers were selected and trained over a two day 
period. Interviewer training consisted of: 



0 Project overview 

0 Interview techniques (e.g.. establishing rapport) 

0 Confidentiality 

0 Contaa procedures 

0 Informed consem 

0 Locating re^)ondents 

0 Handling reftisalsAefiisal conversion 

0 The survey instrument including item specifications and skip pattern 

0 Recording open-ended/verbatim responses 

0 Field edit procedures 

0 Rqpotting responsibilities 

0 Use of incentives/getting receipts 

0 Invdcing 



Rve of die interviewers dropped fiom die snidy immediately after training; one dropped after 
completing just two interviews. Some intennewen left die stody because of die amount of time and effort 
required to identify students and complete interviews, or because of changes occurring in their schedules. 

Over die course of the study, a total of twenty-eight interviewen were trained. The final group of 
interviewers was far more heterogeneous dian the original group. As die study progressed, interviewers were 
recruited ftom school personnel, substance abuse counselors, corrections administrators and business. Most 
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of these individuab possessed strong backgrc^ 

ado l escents who had been involved in dnig use or serious delinquent behavior. 



Imenricwcn who joined the project after the inidal training session received an abbreviated version of 
the twoHlay training held with piojea staff and experienced inteivieweis. These sessions followed basically 
the same agenda but fbcussed more spcciflcaUy on the survey requirements and quaUty control procedures 
radier dian on basic inietview techniques. 

In these later training sessions, intetvicwers also gaiiud experience by woridng as an "apprentice" with a 
proven interviewer, conducting one or two interviews under their guidance. TTiis team approach proved very 
SttccessftiL 



Sumy Dostnunoitation 



One of the key tasks was to develop a vaUd and reliable suivey instniment that met snidy orajectivcs. 
and. wheveverpossible. could produce infonnation comparable to past research. Given that there were no 
resources to adequately test question reliability and validity, we attempted to adopt measures that had been 
shown to be reliable and vaUd in the past While our literanire search identified several measurement 
instruments used by othen in this particular area of research, few had been distinguished by substantial 
validation activity or calibration of reUability. Often tiiose few instmments tiiat had been used in research 
were inappropriate for direa adoption, and they needed to be altered. However, altering question wording oi 
response categories can alter flic psychometric properties of die instruments. In our final selection of survey 
measures we focused on: 



0 Adopting or adapting questions fluit had been used successfiiUy in the past. While 
n^ always ensuring a direct transfer of question characteristics (especiaUy in regard 
to the lettability and validity of the measures), adoption or adaptation of 

instnnoenis tiat have been used successfiiUy in die past helps to ensure die quality 
of dw data gathered by checking die comparabiUty of findings across samples. 

0 Ensuring die face or contem validity of die questions. Put simply, we exerted great 
effort to ensure diat questions asked specifically about die infonnation we wanted 
widiout tapping into odier issues. 

0 Review and revision suggested by an expert advisory board diat was assembled for 
diis purpose and composed of nationaUy respected substance abuse researchers. 

0 Establishing internal consistency widiin die survey instrument by making 
comparisons inietnaUy among similariy proposed and dependent items. 



0 Es r a Nhh i n g die ability to test concuntm validity on a number of items by 
comparing self-reported delinquency Ci.e., antst). drug use. school grades and 
a hwaw w rism against the results of record searches accomplished at the D.C courts, 
police and public schools on these measures. 

Hie leaeasch team assembled a draft questionnaire for review by our advisory boaid. Following their 
critique, the survey was revised and pretested. We pretested the questionnaire with six youth randomly 
selected at a ndgfaboriiood PoUce Athletic League facility. Surveys were administered by one of the trained 
interviewing staft After the interview, the interviewer probed the respondents to detennine if there were 
problems with question or response category wording, terminology, or clarity. A number of minor language 
revisions were mat'ie after these pretests. 
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After pcttesting, the survey instniment and (banned dau coUecdon procedures weit forwaided to the 
D.C Public Schoob' Office of QuaUtyAssunmcefbr review. Their comments were hdpfulixi further 
improving the survey instrument 

Hie final quesdomudrt had ten major sections: 

1. Demogrqjhics, fiunily configUFadon« family support and environment; 

2. School envirorunent, accomplishment, aerations, engagement, and 
teacher/counselor support; 

3. Free dme activities and religiousity; 

4. Peer relations, firiendship networlcSt and supporc 

5. Substance use--history, and sequence of polydrug use; 

6. Victimization and delinquency, including involvement of drugs in crime; 

7. Drog necworkSt perceived motivation to enter drug sales, and perceived dete rren ts; 

8. Drog education in schools, in the media and in the community, perceived 
eflbctiveness of drog programs, experience with drog treatment, and otiier sources 
of help contacted; 

9. Self-perceptions including propensity to take risks, perceived strt«s, alienation, 
impulsivity, self-esteem; and 

10. Interviewer observations such as perceptions of respondent trothfulntss and 
capacity to answer questions. Also, tiiis final section was used to obtain pennission 
of respondents to be recontacted as pait of the second phase of the study. 
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A copy of tbecpiestionnaire is attached to this report as Append Alistingof sources used in 
coostnicting the survey instniment is attached as Appendix B. 

School Data on Attendance and Grades 

For the students in our school sample, the school system provided access to student attendance data and 
infonnadon on "at-iisk" students-diose receiving grades of D, F, or Incomplete. Similar inforaiation was not 
obtained for tte majority of students in the supplemental sample because they were often out of school or. 
when we did seaidi for them in the records, were difRcult to locate. 

We located these data for more of than 70% of die school-based sample but for only a small part of the 
supplemental sample. DUSculdes included incomplete sets of records, especially those fiom schools that 
maintained dieir data oo a microcomputer based at die schools, incomplete reporting of school and grade on 
die school fonns diemselves, and organization of die available data ffles diemselves. 

Criminal Justice System DaU 

We also obtained infonnation on police contacts and court records. The juvenile court was quite 
cooperative and allowed us access to police and court contaa files. 

Police staff extracted infonnation concerning die date and reason for contacts for diosc in the public 
school and supplemental samples. Ifowever, we only obtained infonnation when bodi full legal name and 
date of birth infonnation matched exactiy. Because of die relative imprecision of die infonnation forwarded 
(e.g., names widi middle initials or names widioui middle initials were forwarded whereas police were trying 
to match to "M legal names"), dds dau sounx tended to undenepresem die actual number of smdents in die 
sample who had Motact widi die poUce-eidier as a suspected criminal or as a victim. 

Project staff extracted infonnation including dates, charges, and results of court appearances and dmg 
tests for students in die pubUc school and supplemental school sample. This process appears to be accurate 
but can identify only diose in our sample who were processed by die D.C. JuvenUe Court. 
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Contact and Interview Procedures 

Prior to interviewing a youth, written pennission from both a parent or guardian and the youth were 
required (a reqidienient of the school system for their «»operatiOQ). 

Contact Preceduiea 

A penonalized letter wis mailed to each selected studem and his paitnt(s) or guaidianCs) at the addiess 
extrscted fiom the school records. The letter oqflaincd the puipose and confidential nanue of the study, and 
noted that die soident would receive ten dollan as an inoendve for participating in an in-person interview 
lasting qjproximately one hour. The incentive was incorporated into die sudy to promote smdent 
patticipition. Hie use of die incentive met widi approval fmm bodi die project's advisory board and the D.C. 
PttbUcScbooIs. 

Included in die contact letter was a form whidi parent^guardian and s&idem were asked to sign and 
reoim in a int>addiessed and pre>stamped envelope to either give dieir consem to the interview or to refuse to 
paiticipiis. 

Fewer that 100 of die 590 pennission letien mails (16%) were reniroed by mail Only eight of the 
retum mailings (8%) were refusals. Given the low rate of response to initial mailings and die time required 
to prepare, post and obtain responses via die mails, a second mail solicitation was not attempted. Instead, 
soidents and parents were contacted by telephone, asked to provide die written pemiission, and an 
iqppointment to interview dw student was scheduled. Intendewen were instructed to make at least six 
tetephooe calls to homes widi woridng telephone numbers to make initial coitacL If a non-woridng 
telephone was reached, directory assistance was contacted to .^ndfy an updated telephone number. 

When consent fbnns were not renuned by mail and no telephone number was provided, or if the number 
provided did not worit and directory assistana provided no new leads, interviewers wem out to die address to 
attempt to contact die sample. When contact was made, intennewers explained die sudy purpose to die 
snident and parent/guardian, and provided diem widi a copy of die contact letter and a consent fomi for Uieir 
signatures. 
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To <attbUsh ciedibility, inteiviewen had Urban Institute business cards and letters of support from both 
the Acting Superintendent of D.C. Schools and the Assistant Superintendent of Instruction. The materials 

to studenis/jptient(s) also provided telephone numbers at Ths Urt)an Institute and at the D.C. Public 
Scfaools Ofllce of Substance Abuse Education at wMcfa they could learn more about the study and verify the 
interviewer's afmiation. 

When interviewers could not contact potential resporidents at their home, they attempted contact at 
schools. Hie school contacts, who were usuaUy attendance ofBcers, either assisted interviewers by getting a 
note to stuoents during the course of the school day concerning scheduling an appoiwmeiu for interview or, 
more comnonly. helped die interviewer identify students who were at school that day and guided them to 
places where they could meet and schedule an appointment 

If a student missed his interview appointment twice, he generaUy was not contacted again. These 
students were viewed as reftisals. 

Location 

The poverty population of concern in this stody is generaUy mobile and are disproportionately 
represented both among those who do not have telephones and those who have unUsted telephone numbers. 
Much of the location e^rt was accompUshed "on foot" 

The assistance provided by schools in locating students varied dramadcaUy. At some junior high 
schools, principals would go to home rooms and bring the smdent down to meet the interviewer. At high 
schools, where support for the study was generally less en&usiastic, assistance was less forthcoming. 
Compounding the problems of contacting high school smdents was that at three of the eight high schools, 
record inlbnnatiaQ provided to die study team was not current or was incomplete. 

High school students were also more likely dian junior high school smdents to be truant and to have a 
greater freedom of movement in schooL Attendance officers, even hen they imew students were in school 
on a particular day and knew where they should be, did not always know where they actuaUy were. A rece:it 
D.C. PubUc Schools report indicated that attendance at any particular class may be as low as 50% of that 
expected from attendance in home room. 
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Similaily, these older students may have been less likely than their junior high school counierpaits to 
attend to the principal's request to come to the administration office. There were several instances in which a 
student, supposedly in anendmce on that day. was asked over the pubUc address system to come to the 
administntion ofSce but did not comply. 

Another fcctor hampering direct contaa with students was that sudents or parents themselves had 
provided incorrect address information to schools, peitaaps to avoid the District's aua)mated truancy 
notificatioQsystem which calls the homes of students absent from sd xdor to attend a school of their 
choosing rather than the school serving the area in which they acmaUy resided. In cither case, interviewer 
^mpcs to contaa these smdents at their homes led to visits to nonexistent addresses, visits to liquor stores, 
gymnasiums, etc.. and interactions with individuals who often denied knowing the snidcnt or the student's 
family. 

Interviews were scheduled when students were k)cated and written coosem had been obtained from a 
parent or guanUaa Interviewers were allowed to schedule interviews widi smdents during the school day 
only with the pennission of schools. Virtually all interviews were scheduled fbr late afternoon or early 
evening hours during the school week, or on weekends. 

Interviews were scheduled at a time and place mutually agreeable to the student and the interviewer. 
They occurred in a variety of locations, including school rooms, libnules. student homes, fast food 
restaurants, parks, and interviewer offices. On average, interviews required 70 minutes to complete. 

An interviews were held privately in places where interviewer and respondent could not be ovr heard. 
Every possible effort was made to maintain privacy in public places and dw safety of the interview.,*". 

The majority of school sample interviews were completed during the period beginning in March 1988 
and ending in July 1988. Supplemental sample interviews overlapped with school sample interviews only 
slighdy. Supplemental sample interviews began in July 1988 and ended in September 1988. 



In a study of tbis nature, it is cnicial tiiat respondents are convinced of the confidentiality of the 
infbnnation they provide. ConfidentiaUty is necessaiy to protect them fiom self-incrimination in the eyes of 
the law and concern diat their responses might get back to family, peen. or school pcraonnel. Hie following 
steps were employed to assure smdents and parent(sVguanlian(s) that infonnation collected would be treated 
confidentially: 



0 The letter soliciting participation explained in detail tiiat student responses would 
be kept completely confidential, that is. no one-not parents, school personnel, 
police-would ever be provided witii any respondem's individual answers. The 
letter assured students and parents that smdent-provided information would only be 
teponed in aggrepte form. 

0 In conversations witii parents and smdents boUi were assured tiiat students were 
ielected nuidomly and diat we were just as interested in talking to smdents having 
litfle or no experience with drags as those with more substantial experience. This 
statement helped to establish our credibility as objective researchers interested in 
helping young people in tiie community and was important in encouraging smdents 
and parents to participate. 

) When interviewers met respondents tiiey again explained the meaning of 

confidentiality and how we would woric to preserve it and maintain tiieir good faitii. 

) Respondents also received an explanation of NU's blanket confidentiality statement 
governing this research and were told tiiat any infonnation tiiey provided could not 
be sulqwenaed or used against diem in a court of law. 

• Inierviewen flirtiier explained tiut we were not evaluating tiiem in any way, that 
tiiere were no right or wrong answen. The only tiling tiiat mattered was that tiiey 
answer die questions tratiifully and to tiie best of tiieir ability. 

1 Once the completed survey forms were received, we removed tiie cover sheet, 
which contained die respondent's contact information. The matching identification 
number on tiK first page of the questionnaire was checked. The final page of die 
questionnairB, which contained contaa information for someone who would always 
know where tiie respondent was Uving (in preparation for tiie second phase of tiie 
research), was detached and stapled to tiie cover ?heeL These materials were 
locked in a secure location. They wiU be accessed only when tiie foUow-up phase 
of tiie study begins. 

Once aU data were logged-in and files updated, all computerized data in which 
smdem names were matched to unique numeric identifien assigned at the start of 
tiie stody were downloaded to a floppy disk and tiien erased from the mainframe. 
A hard copy of die Usting and tiie floppy disk are secured along witii the 
questionnaire cover sheets and fiinire contact information. 
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0 Police reooid search activities were carried out for aUsoidenB drawn 

sample and not just respondents. PoUce staff were provided with a complete set of 
coniaa infoimation with the exception of assigned student identification numbers. 
They repotted infoimation by student name which our research staff matched to 
identification numbers. Odier record search activities (le., school and coun) weie 
caiTied out by Institute staff. 

0 Hard copy of all record search infbnnation has been secured, along witii other 
confidential infonnation. for future use. 

Quality Control 



Several specific safbguards were built into the study to attempt to ensure that the quality of data 
collected was maintained: 

0 Interviewen kept contact^rogress logs on the staois of each case assigned them. 
Hiese logs formed die ba^ of weekly reports to the projea management team. 
Reports focused on progress made witii assignments on a caae-by-case basis. 
Imerviewen were asked to report promptly on problenu witii specific cases (e.g.. 
reAisals. access to building locked) and. as a result, appropriate responses were 
developed. Lop were nunea in as interviewen finished tiieirassigmnents at a 
schotd. 

0 Interviewer logs also piovided die basis for reftisal conversion attempts. If a 

respondent or parent/guardian refused by mail or over tiie telephone, an interviewer 
specially trained to conveit reftjsals recontacted die household, usually in-peison. 
About 20% of initial reftisals were converted to completed interviews. 

0 All interviewers received comprehensive training in location, contact, and 
questionnaire administration procedures. 

0 Interviewers performed fielw edits on questionnaires immediately after completing 
tiic interview. Field edits were perfoimed to ensure diat responses were legible and 
complete-especially important witii opened-ended items; diat leading zeros had 
been filled in on numerical estimates; diat only multiple re^nses were recorded 
for appropriate questions; and tiiat skip paoems were followed property. In 
instances in which interviewen uncovered erron tiiey corrected die errora, ortiiey 
got btck in touch widi die respondent to correct die error. 

0 Specially trained datoediton reviewed each questionnaire, checking interviewers' 
work for accuracy and consistency. Editon also coded opened-endcd codes 
developed by project management staff on die basis of responses to die first 50 
questionnaires received. 

0 Two projea staff memben developed codes and tested dieir adequacy by 
categorizing a number of respondent answen to opened-ended questions. In 
instances in which 90% agreement was achieved, die codes were finalized. 
Odierwise diey were revised till such agreement was achieved. 



0 Atlea«70%ofeachintcrviewcB*wojkwa8vciifled. Ovcndl. 285 school and 
^^^1"!^^^ ^„ verified either by telephone (90%) or in peison 
(10%), eras procedure uncovered problems with interviews of two interviewers 
whowmierviews had to be discarded and die interviewen dismissed.) Interviews 
conjtoed at the D.C. operated Community Youth Service Cfenter (16) were not 
verified because of the presence of the Institute's project director and the Cfenter's 
Oiitctor. 

0 Interviews were keypunched and 100% key verified. The procedures described 
above generaUy yield a machine readable database that reflects information on the 
survey instrument with 99.95% accuracy. 

0 Once made computer readable, the database went Uuough a series of machine edits 
Range checks and checks on internal consistency between similariy proposed and 
dependem items (i.c., skip patterns) were undertaken. When errors were discovered 
they were checked manuaUy against die hard copy questiomiaire and corrected on 
the onnputer. 

Sample Validation 

An important componem of quality control in a study like Uiis is sample vaUdation-making sure 
interviewers did their jobs, bodi interviewing die respondems and getting die most accurate information 
possible as weU as idemifying potemial sources of bias in die final sample. In the study, sample validation 
was accomplished in two ways. First, telephone and in-person follow-ups were made widi respondents to 
make sure interviewers had perfomied interviews prope:ly. asking questions from each section of the survey 
and paytag respondents incentive money. 

As noted above, at least 70% of each interviewer's woric was verified. In addition, die final survey 
sample was reviewed to idemify potemial self-selection bias. Here police and court liistories of respondents 
m die final survey sample were compared to diose of youth who were selected into die sample but did not 
participle in die hiterview. The comparison reveals no manifest differences in die two groups' police or 
court comact histories. Approximately 81% of respondents had no previous comacts widi rbc D.C police or 
court system. TOs was not appreciably di&rem from die 77% of sampled nome^ 
lack of comacL The pereemage of survey sample respondents who had ever had police contact (14%) or 

court comaa(14%)does not differ Significantly fom,d« 12% of titesampkdnonrespo^^^ 
comaaordie 19% who had coun contacts. MediodologicaUy. it is imeresting to note that die overiap 
between poUce and court records for an individual is far from complete ranging from 47% in the respondent 
sample to 49% in die nonrespondent sample. 
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Sample Olsposidon 

Exhibit II-3 documents ttie overall disposition of tiie sduol-based sample. Sample selection procedures 
resulted in identifying 300 nindi gi^ and 290 tentti grade males for soidy. About 3% (17) of the school 
sample selected were ineligible because they: 

0 Were not in the grade reported by the school In several instances, students selected 
were in seventh rather than ninth grade, eleventh or twelfth grade rather than tenth 
grade, or already in college thou^ recorded as enrolled in the ninth grade. 

0 One studem currently enrolled in the ninth grade had been deaafbr three years. 
0 Were female. 

0 Moved out of state. 

An additional 13% of students selected into the public school san^ile (79) were excluded because 
intetviewei could not locate their address, or in cases in which the address could be confirmed, could not 
find any evidence of dK studem and his family living at the dwelling. fBad addresses" were not used to 
delete some one in die sample undl interviewers failed to contaa the student after checking leads provided by 
telephone company directory assistance, made at least two attempts to contact the smdem at school, checked 
with the currem residem at the address about their period of tenure and knowledge of die selected student's 
residence, checked mailboxes, and talked to odier residents, superintendents and/or postal employees.) 

Overall, 16% (96) of the school-based sample were deemed as "meligible." The number of ineligiblcs 
was somewhat greater among high school smdents (52%) than junior high school snidents (48%). The 
dCfference is most dramatic in die area of bad addresses where tenth graden account for 56% of this category 
ofineUgibles. 

Of more cmioem were the marked differences between grades in the number of people for whom 
contaa could not be made despite apparemly good addresses. Here, interviewers were able to locate the 
studem's address, but after repeated telephone and in-person calls were not able to talk to anyone in the 
household. In a small subset of these occurrences, interviewers talked to a v:urrent resident who was related 
or knew die smdem and his family but would not disclose their whereabouts. Instead, these individuals were 
asked to forward a personal message from the interviewer to die studem concerning participating in the study. 
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lUough repeated recoiuact anempts were made with diese individuals, invariably we could not ascertain 
whether the students ever received our solicitadon. 



OveiaU. there were 100 persons selected into the pubUc school sample (17% of sample) who could not 

becontacted. Tlie bulk of these "noncontacts" were with tenth graders a4%). Likely reasons for the 
surprisingly high noncontaa rate include: 

0 The quaUty of school itcordinfonnation provided by students. Incomplete or 
inaccurate infonnation may have been provided for any of a number of reasons. 

0 The datt maintained by schools may not have been updated. When students 

transferred fiom one school to another records were not always forwarded ptompdy 
and computer reconis were not be modified appropriately. In point of fact, when 
we attempted to verify yet to be locaied students place of enrollment with the 
school system's central office we often found that a student might be registered 
simultaneously at two or even three schools without having withdrawn from any. 

0 School attendance officeaespedaUy in the high schools, have difficulty keeping 
tract of student whereabouts. When contact was attempted at schools, students 
were difficult to locate. 

Response Ratea 

Tbe participation rate for the survey, as defined by die number of responding students from the pubUc 
school sample divided by aU students diat we attempted to contact for the public school sample was 62% for 
ninth graders and 42% for tetth graders. Hie ovcraU patticipadon rate for bodi grades was 52%. 

However, patticipadon rates do not take into account the presence of the ineUgible sample, which for 
diissnidy was appreciable. Hie response rare for die school sample, as defined by the mmiber of 
participating students divided by die total mmiber of eUgible respondems (subtracting out bodi diose known 
to be indigiUe and dme not locateable because dieir residence could not be found-bad addresses) was 
73% for ninth gnden. 51% for tendi graders and 62% overall Response rates ar« indicated in Exhibit 11-3 
for each school as well as for each grade and overall. 

Also, of diose students that could not be contacted at afi. some portion of diem are likely to be 
ineUgihles. having moved away, been in anodier class, etc. Even widi die appreciable level of known 
indigibles. it is improbable diat aU respondents whom we could not contaa were ineligible. It is also clear 
diat many of die "could not contact households" may have actuaUy been passive refusals. 
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To pfovide a more balanced estimate of response rates, we prorated the number of sudents that could 
noc be contacted in part to the tefUsab category and the reoiainder to the ineligible category. In 
reqypoitioning die coold-not-be-contacted households, we divided the number of refusals by the number of 
leftuals plus die number of completes as the appropriate multiplier for adjusting the number of total 
eligiUes in the survey: 

Adjustment Factor « (Could not contaaKCould not contact * (Refusals/refusals and completes))). 
This formulation was used to help ensure diat die estimates of response derived remained conservative. 
Foraially. we defined die adjusted re^nse rate as: 

Completed Interviews/CTotal Sampled-Bad Addresses-IneligiblesKAdjustment Factor)) 

Tbc number of total adjusted eligibles is indicated in die third cohmin of Exhibit II-3~Total Number 
of EUgibles. Calcul at ed dds way. die response rue for nindi gnKlen was 79%. and for tenth graders it was 
67%. Overall die respoose rate a4justed for could not contact households was 74%. 

For die supfdemental sample, we attempted to maintain die data necessary to calculate response rates. 
However, interviewers were not always careful about maintaining eligibility (i.e.. age) infonnation. As a 
result we may be inchiding as ref^isals some ineligible youdi. Still, response rates among the supplemental 
sample was good. The final response rate for die supplemental sample was 66% (80/121). One reason for 
this high a rate was diat die 16 interviews completed at die DYS-operated Youdi Center had no refusals 
because die Center Director participated direcdy in recruiting volunteers. 

Sample Description 

Hie final sain(de fiom which data are reported in this paper is made up of two somewhat disparate 
groups. First, dieie is a sample of 307 individuals drawn from die D.C. Public Schools' nindi atid tendi 
grades. Hiese respondents were selected at random from all ninth and temh grade males on die September 
1987 school rolls. 

Response fiom diis sample varied. Ninth graders were quite responsive to solicitations to particpate. 
Temh graden were not Furdier. among diose who did respond, we monitored lower than expected rates of 
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drug use. ParemheticaUy, it was interesting to observe that altixnigh usage rates appeared low. data 
concerning criminal activities, especially drag sales were somewhat higher than anticipated. 



In onlcr to concct both the lower than expected incidence levels of drag use and the bias introduced by 
our disproportionate success in interviewing younger so;dents. we ruidomly selected 80 youth from eight 
recreatioa centen and one Youth Service Administration Community Yowh Service Center serving the same 
areas u the schools in our sample. We obtained the assistance of facility directora in helping us identify 
youtii primarily in die temh grade or of temh grade age (15-1 8 years old) to interview for the study. 

As can be seen in Exhibit 0-4, we obtained supplemental sample who were older and more likely to be 
in temh grade dun were respondents in die school-based sample. Fbr example, 49% of die sc;hool-based 
sample were just about 16 yean of age at die time of die snidy. In die supplemental sample only 34% of 
respondents were, in die same age bracket Similariy, supplemental as compared to the school-based sample, 
demonstrated marginally (pclO) greater levels of grade deficiency (39% and 28% respectively are at least 
one year behind scheduled) and poorer educational status-only 1% of die school-based sample were not in 
school at die time of die interview, compared to 11% of die supplemental sample (p<.lO). 

TTie youdi in die supplemental sample were olden tiius, diey had more time and greater opportunity to 
be involved in a variety of Udt and illicit experiences. Supplemental, as compared to school-bascd 
respondents, were more likely to report diat tiicy had sold drags in die past year (24% vs. 10%. p<.05): used 
drags in die past year (31.3% vs. 6.2%, p<.05): committed bodi personal and property crimes (29% vs. 16%. 
p<.05); and been arrested 19% vs. 7%, p<.05). 

Because of die differences between samples, we cannot immediately derive population estimates of 
incidence and prevalence of substance use or criminal activities. As a result of die addition of die 
supplemental sample, diere is no wholly proper way to weight responses of die two snidy subsamples to 
generate trae incidence and prevalence population estimates. Even wittiin die school-based sample, 
individuals were selected disproportionately firom schooU and grades. Further. eUgibility and response rates 
differed between schools and grades. 

It is importam to remember diat our purpose in dtis research was to identify die characteristics that 
seem to differentiate between inner city youtis who were involved in substance use and/or criminal activities 
and diose who were not. and diercby provide inteUigence for planning more effective shon-terai intei^entions 
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and infbim long-tenn policy planning. Analyses designed to investigate differences in the history, 
envinmmem, and personality characteristics between youth who have become involved in substance use or 
other Ibims of deli n que nt behavior (our primary objective) can proceed widiout rigidly accounting for 
subsample differences. However, estimates of incidence and prevalence, a peripheral product of our smdy 
c^bewbitantiallyaflbcted. To test die potential effect of weighting die data, we calculated estimates of the 
amount of drug use and selling in die school-based and full soidy sample using a weighting formula based on 
die actual number of participating s&idents at each school and grade as a function of Ihe total eligible school 
sample 0.e.. nindi grade males). Applying tiwse weights to die sample yielded use and selling estimates 
widiin one percent of die unweighted figures. As a result, diroughout diis document we report actual, 
unweighted figures. 
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EXHIBIT n-1 * 

CENSUS TRACTS WITH AT LEAST 20% OF FAMILIES 
A r OR BELOW THB 125% POVERTY LEVEL 
(1980 Census DaU) 

i 




EXHIBIT 11-2 
CRIME DISTIUUUTION IN CENSUS TRACTS 
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From 1987 Crime and Ju sUce Report . Olfice of Criminal Pliuis and Analysis, District of Columbia. 
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EXHIBIT n.3 



SAMPLE DISPOSITION REPORT 



SCHOOL 




TOTAL 












(Gnde9) 


fSAMFLED 


iELIO 


# COMP 


«REF #BADORS 






Aiiac-9di 


10 


g 


6 


2 


2 


A 
U 


A 


BiowM 


19 


18 


14 


4 


1 


A 
U 


U 


OOUglM 


24 


22 


21 


1 


1 


I 


A 

U 


Eliot 


20 


18 


13 


5 


0 


I 


1 
1 


Evaog 


20 


16 


11 


5 


2 


M 




F-J 


15 


8 


4 


4 


4 


0 


3 


G-P 


24 


14 


12 


1 


2 


• 
o 


t 
1 


Halt 


24 


19 


13 


5 


3 


3 


0 


Johnsoii 


15 


12 


8 


3 


0 


3 


1 


Lingley 


25 


14 


6 


6 


10 


3 


0 




24 


20 


18 


2 


2 


1 


1 


K-M 


30 


26 


25 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Som 


25 


23 


22 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Tendl 


25 


15 


12 


3 


7 


2 


1 


TOTALS 


300 


233 


185 


43 


35 


26 


11 



RAW 
RESPONSE 
RATE 

.75 
.78 
.91 
.68 
.69 
JO 
.57 
.62 
.57 
.40 
.86 
.89 
.88 
.71 



ADJUSTED 
RESPONSE* 
RATE 

,75 
.78 
.95 
.71 
.69 
.50 
.88 
.69 
.68 
.44 
.90 
.96 
.95 
.78 



.73 



.79 



(GndB 10) 
Anw.lOtlli 
B«lloa 
Cttdozo 



Eastern 

McKinley 

Spingan 

Woodsoo 



25 
41 
42 
35 
35 
38 
40 
34 



19 
35 
24 
18 
27 
21 
16 
22 



15 
20 
16 
15 
16 
13 
10 
17 



4 

13 
5 
2 

10 
5 
2 
3 



6 
3 
9 
5 
5 
9 
4 
3 



0 
5 
11 
10 
3 
10 
24 
11 



0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 



.79 
.53 
.50 
.56 
.55 
.46 
.28 
J5 



.79 
J7 
.68 
.83 
.59 
.63 
.63 
.79 



TOTALS 



290 



181 



122 



44 



44 



74 



il 



.67 



OVERALL 590 



414 



307 



87 



79 



100 



17 



.62 



.74 



Ninih 
Tenth 
Total 



PARTICIPATION RATE 
(compiatMAoial Mmpie) 

.62 
.42 

JSl 



RAW RESPONSE RATE 
(cainpi«ei/tonipletes-H«fusil»«CNC*f) 

.73 
Jl 
.62 



ADJUSTED RESPONSE RATE 
(compleces/iotal eligibles) 

.79 
.67 
.74 



EXHiBrrn-4 

SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHICS 



Number in Suqile 
Affi 

Less than 15 J 
ISi. 16.49 
16J- 17.49 
MbretlanlTi 

Last Qtide/Orade Equivalent 
Ninth 
Tooth 

Oiade Defidencv 
0 
1 
2 

Currently in Public School 

«Yes 
Sold Dmn in Past Year 

« Yes 
Used Drogf in Past Year 

%Ye8 

Criminal Activltv in Past Year 
Nona 

PropeityOnly 
Pecsooal Only 
Both Ptopeny A Poaonal 

Arrested in Past Yew 

%Yes 
%Nb 



Total 
Sample 

387 

(%) 

16 
30 
31 
22 



52 
48 



70 
18 
13 



97 



13 



11 



50 
21 
10 
19 



10 
90 



School 
Sample 



307 
(%) 



16 
33 
32 
19 



'60 
•40 



*72 
17 
11 



■lO 



52 
22 
9 
16 



'7 
93 



Supplemental 
Sample 

80 

(%) 

14 

20 
30 
36 



21 
79 



61 
21 
18 



89 



24 



31 



42 
18 
11 
29 



19 
81 



p<.05 
* P<.10 
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CHAPTER ffl 
FINDINGS: PATTERNS OF SUBSTANCE USE 



Introduction 

A principal purpose of this work was to idemily the patterns of substance use and dclijiquency among 
inner city males. Ninth and tenth graders were selected in onler to investigate the changes in such behaviors 
that correspond » the changes in peer nctworiu and self identity at an importam transit 
•dotescents-as one moves from bei ig a senior at a junior high school to a freshman at a senior high school. 
UsuaUy, this transition occun when a smdent is between 13 and 15 yean old. However, like many inner 
dty schools systems, the District has a very high rate of holding stu tents bacL Ages of individuals in our 
sample ringed from just over 13 to just under 20 yean old. Almost a diird of the sample (36%) reported 
being held back at least one semester in elementary school or one year in junior high; 18% reported being 
held back two or more times. Thus, we ended up examining the transition of interest from ninth to tenth 
grade-but among an older sample of vouth. 

Exhibit m-1 presents the Twrcentages of those in our sample who reported ever using each substance, 
the average number of uses in the past 12 months reported by the respondents, and the range of reported use 
in the past 12 momhs. The exhibit also shows the average age of first use. 

As a result of the advanced age of the sample we expected to see relatively high levels of substance 
use. AscanbeseeninExhibitin-l,thisdidnotoccur. OveraU. only 18.2% of respondents reported ever 
having used an UUdt drug and only 1 1.3% reported using such a substance in the past year. 

As reported by respondents in our sample, experience with a variety of substances was not very.high. 
The percentage reporting use of a particular substance does not differ dramaticaUy fnjm estimates 
developed for the school-based population in previous studies (e.g.. The Urban League, 1986; Koba. 1987). 
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Smoking 



Only 24% of tbe sample reported ever smoking cigarettes and only 25% of Uiose who had smoked 
repoiied cunent use. Regardless of cuntnt smoking staois, repotted level of use was modest More than 
eigbc of ten respondents who smoked noted that they smoked less than one-half pack of cigarettes a day. 

Use of Alcohol 

Merc than half (53%) of respondents repotted ever having had alcoholic beverages to diink. This 
rate is somewhat less than that reported by other recent studies of the D.C school-based (grades 7-12) 
population (e.g., Koba. 1987) which found that about two of three respondents (67%) had tied alcohoUc 
beverages. However, the data were not different from the 56% of teenage respondents in two recent NID A- 
sponsored household surveys who reported that they had used alcoholic beverages. Among those in our 
sample who had used alcoholic beverages, the majority drank them only on occasion (once or twice in the 
past yeir-62% of diinkeis. 33% of die whole sample). Ack»s all tho^e who reported using alcohol, the 
average rqnrted number of differem times in the past 12 months they had drinks was about 20. or 
approximately twice a month. The average number of drinks was influenced upward by a small number of 
heavy drinken in the sample. 

Use of Marijuana 

Marijuana was the next most frequently tried substance. Almost one of six respondents (16%) noted 
diat d»ey had ever tried marijuana. Levels of usage for those who reported using marijuana averaged about 
once a week (56.6 times in die past 12 months). The 16% figure is about half the rate reported by Koba in 
1987 and about two tUnls the rate reported by NIDA that same year. Two main reasons for this difference 
areapparam. Hra, the nation is cuntnfly witnessing a sharp downward trend in marijuana use. Partofihis 
may be due to lower profit experienced by marijuana sellera as compared to odier readily available drugs, 
dK high cost of die drag to die pun:haser. and a preference for moi ? potent, inexpensive substimtc drags. 
Second, our sample may disprt)portionately represent youUi who are yet uninvolved in drag use; those who 
we were not able to contaa may have had higher levels of use. 

In general, we believe dial die major reason behind our observation of relaiiveiy low levels of 
marijuana use compared to diat assessed two years ago (e.g.. Koba, 1987) is the high price of the drag itself 
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on the inner dty maikets. especiaUy compared to the readUy available, higher profit, potent alternatives like 
PCP and crack. While self-selection bias may be present, comparisons of the court and police histories of 
paiticiptnis and noo ptitidpants were equivalent indicating that such a bias should be smalL 



Use of PCP and Cocaine 



Phencydedine (PCP) was the next most commonly reported substance used (10%). foUowed by 
cocaine (excluding crack)-5% and cack-4 Jo. More than 7% of the sample reported using cocaine in one 
fonn or another. These data do not differ appredahly from that observed in District ninth and tenth graders 
previously (PCP-13%. Cocaine, all fonns~7%; Koba. 1987). PCP was reportedly used on average about 
three dmes each month (36.4 times a year). Cocaine and crack were reportedly used on average less than 
once a month OS and 8.9 times respectively). Again, the estimates of average use are heavUy wdghted by 
responses of the most frequent users. 



Other Drugs 



Other drugs show very little use among this population. Heroin was reported used by only 2% of the 
survey sample, and 1% reported use of each of narcotics otiier tiian heroin; amphetamines; bartJiturates and 
tranquilizen; quaaludes; and nonprescription drags to get high. At most, substance use among this group of 
drags averaged once a week (e.g.. bart)injrates) and like the other frequency data is weighted heavUy by one 
or two very frequent users (i.e.. one youth reported using barbinirates and tranquilizers 150 times in the past 
year). 



Average Age of First Use 



Exhibit m-I also shows the average age of onset of drag usage. Fbr the most commonly used 
substances odier than dgarettes G-e.. alcohol, marijuana, PCP. cradc and cocaine) die average age of onset 
was between the ages of 13 and 14. Witinn die groups using these "popular" substances there were a 
handful of individuals who first used at about eight years of age. Very eariy uscr^ of die less "popular" 
drags (heroin, amphetamines, barijiturates. etc.) brought down die mean age of first use of these substances 
generally to between 8 and 12 years of age. 
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Rdationsliip Between Usage, Age, and Grade 



We examined the relationship between substance use, age indgiade. These data are presented in 
Exhibit III>2, and demonstrate a dramatic increase in e^qxrience with almost every one of the fourteen 
substances asked about as a fbncdon of increasing age. Our comparisons of respondents' grades (or grade 
equivaJcint based upon their age for those not currendy in school) revealed an identical panem-more 
advanced youdu having had greater opportunity and exposure to various substances, did indeed experiment 
with drugs. 

Frequency of Use 

Exhibit in-3 presents die frequency of substance use reported by die sample as a function of 
respondent age. As indicated earlier, while older respondents were more likely dian their younger 

counieipere to rq)ott using each of die firatteen substances in die past year, diey were not always the 
fiequent useri Youdi between die ages of 15 J and 16 J reporting ever using die drags marijuana. PCP or 
CTKk were die most fiequent current users, whife die oldest group of respondents (more dian 17.5 yean old) 
rqx)ited most fiequent use of alcohoL This oldest age group was also the only group to report using 
hallucinogens, heroin, narcotics odier dian heroin, amphetamines, tranquilizers/barbiturates. quaaludes. or 

inhalants. 

While some of die mean frequencies of use reported are based on very small sample sizes, the pattern 
of dau observed is not unusual In Washington, D.C. die most popular and accessible illicit drugs seem to 
be marijuana, coc Jne (in all of its fbnns). and PCP (cf.. Reuier. Haaga, Murphy & Praskac. 1988). 
Nationally, youdi using harder drags will usually begin widi alcohol and marijuana, progressing to odier 
d)ttgs as diey get older and more experienced. This is die pattern shown in die data. While younger users 
are more heavily into marijuana, crack and PCP. die older usen have developed yet more diverse tastes. 

Summary dau on usage is often eidier too drag specific to be helpfiil in providing a broad 
penpcctive on overall levels of drag use. or is based on smaU samples which readily skew extreme values. 
Much drag research fosuses primarily on die most potentially destractive or psychoactive substance as a 
means of categorizing users or for calculating levels of abuse. Odier research looks at total use across 
substances, diereby treating someone using marijuana twice a week just as diey treat an individual using 
crack on die same regimen. Use of median values does not improve die picuire grcady. In order to obtain a 



bmm view of the level and severity of drag use, we developed a simple drag weighting scheme which takes 
into account both die intensity of die drag's effects as weU as its legal status. WhUe die weights used are 
aibitniy, diey do provide data arranged on a usable metric of substance use. 

Witbin tUs scheme, alcohd was given a weight of "1." It is leadUy obtainable and a licit substance 
tor individual use once an accepted chronological age is reached (diough none of ihe_ individuals in die 
sample bad reached 21 years of age, die age at which it is now legal to drink alcohoUc beverages in die 
Distria). Marijuana, anodier -gateway drag." was given a weight of "2." Although it is classified as an 
iUicit substance, its effects on an individual's level of cognitive and behavioral ftmctioning are minor 
compared to otiier illicit substances. Potentially Udt substances including diose diat couW be obtained widi 
a prescription or purchased over die counter (amphetamines, baifoiuirates. tranquilizers, and nonprescription 
medications), but whose effects can be substantial were given a weight of "3." Odier illicit substances 
(cocaine, cruk, heroin, other narcotics) were given a weight of "4." 

Data displaying weighted levels of use are presented in Exhibit ni-4, and arc consistent widi diose 
described previously. (See Exhibits 01-2 and 10-3.) TTie youngest cohoit (less dian 15.5 yeais of age) were 
most likely to have tried only "lighter drags" (M«62). The oldest group (over 17.5) have tried die most 
heavily weighted drags. 



see 



When weights were used as multipUera of die frequency of reported drag use in die last year we ; 
die same general ordering of level of use. The youngest age group repotted substanuaUy less use (weighted 
average-194.7) on diis indicator dian any odwr group. Respondents in die 15.5- 16J age bracket reported 
relatively high levels of weighted substance use in die past year (M-308.3). The oldest group of 
respondents reported die greatest level of use (M»374.0). 
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EXHmmn-i 

LEVEL OF SUBSTANCE USE (EVER) IN THE STUDY SAMPLE (N=387) 



SUBSTANCE 
Qgarettes 

Previously 

Cunendy 
Alcohol 

Once in a while 

Mote Frequently 
Muijiuma 
H all u c i nogens 
PCP 
Cocaine 

(excluoUigcrac!:) 

Cradc 

Heroin 

Other Narcotics 

Amiriietamines 

Barbiturates & 
Tranquilizers 

Quaaludes 

TnhfllfflTS 

Non Prescription 
Drags to get High 



Average* Uses* in 
Ever Used Past Year Mean A (Ranee) 



18% 84% less than 1/2 pack a day 

6% 16% between 1/2-1 padt a day 

33% 19.8 (0-120) 
20% 

16% 56.6 (t 720) 

<1% 4.0(0-8) 

10% 36.4 (0-720) 

5% 7.5 (048) 

4% 8.9 (040) 

2% 13.0(6-25) 

1% 3.7 (1-8) 

1% 7.0(0-20) 

1% 44.5 (0-150) 

1% 52.7 (0-150) 

<1% NA 

1% 11.7(8-17) 



Average Age of 
First Use** fMean) 



12.3 



13.5 

13.0 
9.5 
14.0 
14.2 

13.6 
12.7 
11.7 
9.0 
8.8 

8.8 

8.0 
8.6 



* Users Only 

** For alcohol, fim intoxication 
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ExinBiTm-2 

PERCENTAGE OF SUBSTANCE USE (EVER) BY AGE AND GRADE 



Less 
Than 

Total 15.5 



Number in Sample 


387 


61 


SUBSTANCE 


(%) 


(%) 


Qgarettes 


74 


4 


Alcohol 


53 


42 


Marijuana 


16 


5 


Hallucinogens 


<1 


0 


PCP 


10 


3 


Cocaine 

(excluding crack) 


5 


3 


C:rack 


4 


3 


Heroin 




n 
U 


Other narcotics 




0 


Amphetamines 




0 


Tranquilizen 
& Barbiturates 




0 


Quaaludes 




0 


Inhalants 


<1 


0 


Non-Prescription 
Drags to Get High 




2 



AGE GRADE EQUIV. 

Greater. 
Than 



i.5-16.49 


16.5-17.49 


17.5 


9tti 


10th 


118 


121 


87 


200 


187 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


19 


30 


39 


18 


32 


52 


53 


62 


47 


70 


8 


17 


31 


8 


24 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


11 


21 


3 


17 


2 


3 


13 


1 


10 


2 


2 


8 


2 


6 


n 
U 


Q 


2 


0 


1 


1 
1 


U 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


<1 


0 


<1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 
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EXHIBIT mo 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES SUBSTANCE USED IN PAST YEAR BY AGE OF USER 

AGE 

Less Greater 









Than 






1 nan 






Total 




15 J. 16.49 


16.5-17.49 


m 


Total Number in Sample 




387 


61 


lis 


121 


in 


SUBSTANCE 
















N 


204 


26 


61 


63 


54 


Alcohol 


Avg. 


19.8 


9.6 


12.8 








N 


60 


3 


10 


20 


27 


Marijuana 


Avg. 


56J 


25.0 


80.8 


51J 






N 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Hallucinogeos 


Ave. 


8.0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


PCP 


N 


30 


2 


4 


10 


14 


Avg. 


43.7 


8 


78.2 


Q 1 




Cocaine 


N 


16 


2 


2 


4 


8 


(excluding cxack) 


Avg. 


7.5 


11.5 


3.5 


7 5 




Crack 


N 


IS 


2 


2 


3 


6 


Avg. 


9.0 


160 




J. / 


in 7 




N 


J* 
• 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Heroin 


Avg. 


.J.0 


0 


0 


0 


13 




W 




0 


1 


0 


2 


Other Narcotics 


Avg. 


3.7 


0 


1.0 


0 






N 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Amphetamines 


Avg. 


14.0 


0 


0 


0 
u 




Tranzilizen 


N 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


ft BarbiiuiaiBS 


Avg. 


59J 


0 


0 


0 


59.3 




N 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Quaaludes 


Avg. 


79.0 


0 


0 


0 


79.0 


Inhalants 


N 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Avg. 


8.0 


0 


0 


0 


8.0 


Non*pr6scription 


N 


3 


1 


1 


0 


I 


Drugs To Get High 


Avg. 


11.7 


10 


17 


0 


8.0 



EXHiBrrin-4 

WEIGHTED USE OF DRUGS EVER USED AND IN PAST YEAR BY AGE 



AGE 

Le» Greater 

Tlwn _ Than 

im 111 13.5.16.49 16.5.17.49 17.5 

Number in Sample 387 61 118 121 87 

Sum of Weighted 
Drugs Ever Used 

Percent of Sample 16.5% 4.9% 10.2% 18.2% 31.0% 

Mean 8.7 ••6.2^ 12.3^ 7.1^ lO.S^b 



Wdglited Sum of Drags Used 
in the Past Year Times- the 
Frequency They Were Used 



Mean 284.3 194.7* 308.3** 173.4* 



374.0° 



In both measures above the weights for drags employed were: 
alcohols 1 
marijuaii8«2 

iicic drags (bvbitumtes, amphetamines) * 3 
illidtothen«4 

!° measure, the scores represent the sum of the weights for the drags ever used, in the Drags Used 

in the past Year, the scons represent the weights of the drags used multiplied by the number of different times used in 
the past year. 

X p<.10 for ovenll ANOVA 
• p<.05 " " • 
p<.01 " " • 

Matching wperscript leoeis indicate no mean difference (p>.05) as detennined by a Neuman-Keul (SNK) post hoc 
analysis. Different superscript letters indicate significanUy different (p<.05) mean contrast by SNK. 
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CHAPTER IV 



DRUG USE AND 
SELF-REPORTED DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 

Introduction 

One of the primary objectives of this study was to delineate those factors that tend to discriminate 
between youth involved in drugs and/or crime and those who have had no involvement with drags and/or 
Clime. Central to the analysis is determining the extent and nature of the linkage between drugs and 
ciiminal activity. 

One of the most often discussed set of issues in the debate about the connection between drugs and 
Clime is the temporal ordering between the two and the role that causality may play. Because of its 
importance in die emerging profile of delinquent activity among inner city juveniles, we paid special 
attention to respondents' involvement in the sale and use of illicit substances. 

Dau collected from respondents concerning iheir self-reported delinquency during the past year 
included: age of onset; whether arrested; whether the crimes were committed while on drags or as a means 
to obtain drugs or to obtain money to purchase drags; sequencing of involvemem in drag use and criminal 
activity; and physical victimization experienced. These dau allowed us to explore the drag-crime 
relationship in considerable detail The following discussion is organized around six major topics: 

0 Prevalcnoe of self-reported delinquency; 

0 RelatiaaaMp between drag use, drag sales and criminal activities; 

0 Attest and delinquency; 

0 Instrumentality of drags to crime commission; 

0 Drag trafficlcing; 

0 Sequencing of drag use and delinquent activity; and 

0 Victimization as it relates to drag use, drag sales, and other criminal activities. 
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Prevalence of Sdf-Reported Delinquency 



Respondents were asked whether they had ever engaged in each of fifteen types of delinquent activity. 
Overall. 61% of respondents repotted ever having committed a crime. Half of the snidy sample (50%) 
reported committing some foim of crime in tne past year. 

As Exhibit IV-l indicates. 28% admitted that they had at some point in the past carried a concealed 
weapon. This was the laigest percentage of youth in the sample as a whole who reported having committed 
any single delinquent act In general, this pattern held in each of the four age groupings and for both ninth 
and tenth graders in the sample. At the same time, the oldest respondents (17-1/2 and older) were 
significantly more likely than youth under the age of 16-1/2 to admit carrying a concealed weapon (38% 
vecRis21%-22%). 

The second most common delinquent act committed by the sampled youth was being part of a group 
that attacked or threatened an individual (23%). Compared to the three categories of older youths, there was 
less of a tendency for the youngest respondents Gess than 15-1/2) to engage in this form of delinquency 
(13% versus 23%, 26%, and 24%). The next most common crimes in which the sample engaged were 
vandalism and dealing in stolen goods (17% reported committing each). No consistent differences emerged 
by age or grade in tenns of vandalism, but older youth were more likely than younger youth to deal in stolen 
goods with the oklest respondents four times more likely than the youngest youth to deal in stolen goods. 

SUteen percent of the sample (16%) admitted to ever seUing dregs. Dealing was significantly more 
prevalent among die oldest youth in tije sample (3 1 % of the oldest youth as compared to 5% and 8% of the 
two youngest groupings-under 15-1/2 and 15-1/2 to under 16-1/2). 

Individually aOKking another youth which resulted in injuries to that youth requiring the care of a 
doctor, assaulting an adult, and using a weapon to threaten someone were acknowledged by 13%. ll%and 
1 1% of the sample, respectively. TTie data show that there is a general trend for older youth as compared to 
the youngest youth to engage in each of these three crimes. 

In short, as compared to the youngest youth in the sample Oess than 15-1/2). ilie oldest youth 17-1/2 
and older) were significamly more Ukely to seU dnigs. deal in stolen goods. individuaUy attack and injure 

GO 
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another youth, carry a concealed weapon, and make unlawful use of a motor vehicle. It is important to keep 
in mind, however, that the percentage of the oldest youth who committed any one of these crimes never 
exceeded 38%, inrii ca iin g that even among the most prevalent crime committed by youth 17-1/2 and older- 
•carrying a concealed weapon-six out of ten of diese youth never engaged in such misconduct Similariy, 
in looking at the sample as a whole, even though the most comnum crime committed was canying a 
concealed weqxm, 7 out of 10 youA acknowledged never ei^ging in such activity. On the other hand, in 
teims or \b most violent crimes. S% of the sample admitted to shooting, stabbing, or killing someone at 
some point in the past. 

Relationship Between Drug Use, Drug Sales and Other Criminal Activities 
Crime Prevalence and Incid ence of Level of Drag Use and Trafficking 

A critical and controversial issue that repeatedly emerges in discussions about delinquency is the 
extent and naoue of die relationship between delinquency and drags. Exhibit IV-2 begins to unravel mis 
often vexing question. Focusing on drag usage first, as compared to nonusen. die sampled youdi who were 
the heanriest drag usen were significantly more likely to commit burglaiy. deal in stolen goods, drive a 
motor vehicle while under die influence, and cany a concealed weapon. Not only were die heaviest users 
significanfly more likely than nonusen to engage in diese delinquent behaviors, but Uiey were also engaging 
in diem more frequently. While tfiere was a tendency for die heaviest users to commit crimes against 
persons 0.e., be pan of a gioap that attacked or dueatened someone, individually attack and injure another 
youUi, commit robbery, and to shoot, stab or kill someone), diese reladonships did not approach statistical 
significance. 

Tlic data dierefore suggest diat while heaviest usen were significandy more likely dian nonusers to 
commit several Undi of property crime, diey were not significandy more likely dian nonusen to commit 
crimes against penoos. There was a general tendency for nonusen to be more likely djan the heaviest drag 
usen to assault adutts. There were no differences evident between die two groups widi respect to breaking 
and entering, vandalism, snd sexual assaults. In short, widi regard to die connection between delinquency 
and drag usage, die findings are mixed and fail to support a clear and consistent connection. 

A disdncdy different pattern emerged, however, when we compared nonsellcre and sellers. For 
example, as compared to nonsellcrs, youdi engaged in die most frequent drag selling were significandy 



more likely to use a weapon to Uutaten someone, commit robbcty. deal in stolen goods. individuaUy attack 
and ii^ another youth, cany a concealed weapon, be part of a group that atu^ 
and commit buiglaiy. Moreover, except for burglary, frequent sellen also engaged in these crimes with 
greater frequency dian nonsellen. In addition, youth engaged in more moderate levels of selling were 
signiflcamly more likdy than nonsellers to make i nUwftU use of a motor vehicle, commit vandalism, and 
assauban adulL fa » instance were nonscUei* more likdy to engage an any fonn of delinquency than an^ 
level of dnig dealer. Relative to usen and nonusets. it thus appean ilrom the data that there is a much more 
consistent connection between delinquency and drags when drag sellers and nonseUers are compared. 

Crim^ Cfffmitted bv I nvolvement with Drags 



Exhibit IV-3 separates those youths who neither used nor sold drags, only used drags, only sold drags, 
and both used and sold drags fbr 15 differem kinds of self-reported crime. The general pattern observed is 
one in wUdi those youth who used and sold are similar in their delinquem activity tt) th^ 
solddiugs. The invohremem to selling drags may be the key here. R)rexamplc.67%of chose who used 
and sold and 71% of those who only sold carried concealed weapons; 27% and 29% respectively have 
individuaUy attacked and injured another youth; and 33% and 17% (a nonsignificant difference) 
respectively committed robbery. Cbnsistemly lower in their delinquett activity (i.e.. prevalence) were those 
youth who nddier used nor sold drags, closely foUowed by those who only used drags. For example. 21% 
of those who neither used nor sold and 3 1% who only used carried a concealed weapon; 9% and 14% 
respectively have individuaUy attacked and injured another youth; and 6% and 7% respectively have 
committed robbery. 



It is importam to note that even though the proportion of youth involved in delinquency was smaUer 
among tho»j who used but not sokl drags than the group who sold but did riot use drags, the former were 
notable in that they tended to commit particular crimes in greater numbers (i.e.. incidence) than the group 
that only sold dnigi. For example, although 31% of those only using drags and 48% of those only seUing 
drags dealt in stolen goods, the fonner committed this crime an average of 37.9 times during the past year, 
while the laner committed this crime an average of 17.9 times. In tenns of prevalence, however, most of the 
differences are between those who sold drags (i.e.. both those who only sold drags and those who used and 
sold drags) compared to youth who did not scU drags (i.e.. both those who only used drags and those who 
neither used nor sold). The clear implication from the data is that the prevalence of delinquency was 
associated with the seUing of drags, whether the trafficking involved youth who only sold or both sold and 
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used drags. Youth who only used drags had lower prevalence of crimes, but still significamly more than 
dxMe youth who neither used nor sold drags. 

ExhiMt IV-4 presents data on the average number of crimes against persons and property by level of 
drag use in the last year and the severity of these crimes by level of drag usage. Confinning what we saw in 
Exhibit IV-2, crimes against propeity increased significantly as level of drag use increased. In addition. 
rq)oited crimes against persons increased as drag use increased. The heaviest dmg users were aLm 
committing more serious crimes against persons than light usen or nonusen. The net effea is that the dmg 
usen. espcdtlly the heaviest users were committing significantly more crimes and more severe crimes over 
the past year than nonusers. 

Exhibit IV-5 shows that youth committing both property and personal crimes were involved in more 
serious crimes and paiUculariy in more serious crimes against pemms thsn youth only committmg crimes 
against penoos. They were also more involved in a gieater.number of more serious propeity crimes than 
youth who only committed crimes against property. Overall, youth committing both property and personal 
crimes appear to pose a substantially greater level of risic than any other group of respondents. Of special 
interest to thi& study is that level of crime (and crime group category) is related to drag invoKcmcm. These 
data are described next 

Relation Between Tvpes of Crime Committed and Dmg SeUing and Use 

When examining the relationship between crime and drag selling and using (shown in Exhibit IV-6), 
we see that almost 40% of the self-repoited juvenile ofSsnden who had committed both crimes against 
persons and fropeity engaged in drag sales while only 15% of delinquents who only committed crimes 
against persons and 10% who only committed propeity crimes were involved in dmg dealing. Three 
percent (3%) of yooth not involved in other crime commission sold drags during die past year. Thus, these 
data indicate diat drag dealing is more concentrated among juveniles who committed \90rh crimes against 
persons and property dian among young people who committed crimes against persons or crimes against 
property or who were not involved in crime. Put diffcrendy. self-reponed juvenile offendcis who had 
committed ^ peisonal and property crimes were 2-1/2 times more likely to be involved in dmg seUing 
than delinqu&nis who only committed crimes igz st persons and almost four times as lilcely to deal dmgs as 
youth who had reported only committing property crimes. At the same time, only 26% of the self-reponed 
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juvenile offSsndets were involved in drug dealing (50 dnig seUen out of 192 juveniles with self-repotted 
offenses). 



Looking at the data somewhat differently, we see that more than half (56%) of the dnig selling j'outh 
we inteiviewed committed bodi peisonal and propeity ciimes and oncKjuatter were involved in crimes 
•gainst penons. Just 8% of juveniles involved in dnig dealing had only committed propeny crimes, whils 
12% engiged inno sclf-reponed delinquent activity at all In shoit. most of the interviewed juvenilto who 
soid dnigs (88%) had some involvement in delinquency-ftequemly committing both crimes against pereons 
and property-and dealing was concentnued more among youth who committed both kinds of crime than 
among juveniles who committed only one type of crime. TTie point highlighted by these data is that whUe 
more than four out of five youth selling dmgs had some self-reported crime involvement, a relatively smaU 
proportion of crime involved youth actuaUy engaged in dmg selling (26%). Also, youth selling drugs were 
more concentnted among those committing both crimes against persons and property than among those 
who only c om mitti n g only crimes against persons or property. 

Exhibit IV.7 presents additional data on the proportion of dnig users and seUcre in each of the four 
crime categories.no criminal involvement, property crimes only, personal crimes only, and both property 
and personal crimes. As shown, the heaviest drug users were disproportionately represented among those 
im-olved in property crime over the past year- 1 6% of property only and 1 8% of both personal and property 
crimes. Ught users comprised 5% and 7% of these two groups, respectively. Thus. 21% of those 
committing only property crimes and 25% of those committing both property and personal crimes in the 
past year had also used dnigs during the last year. Dmg users comprised only 7% of youth uninvolved in 
crime and 6% of youth committing only crimes against persons. 

In contrast to drag users, drug seUers were more likely to be found among those committing personal 
crimes in the pan year. OveraU. 15% of those committing only crimes against persons and 39% of those 
committing both crimes against persons and property in the past year had also sold dmgs over this time 
period. Frequent seUers comprised 1 1% of the group committing only crimes against persons and 24% of 
the group committing both types of crime. Infrequent seUers comprised only 4% and 15% of these two 
respective groups. OveraU. dmg seUers comprised only 3% of youth who were not involved in any crime 
aLJ 10% of youtii were involved only in crimes against property in the past year. 
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Wben we reviewed the joint relationship of youth involvemecz in drag use and sales with other 
criminal activities, we saw even more cleariy the differential pattern of crime involvement of drag users and 
sellers. Youdi ^/Aio used but did not sell drags were most heavily represented among youth committing 
propeity crimes (16%), fdlowed by property and personal crimes (1 1%). Youth selling but not using drugs 
were most hesvily repiesenied among those committing both property and personal crimes in the past year 
(25%), fSallowed by personal crimes (12%). Those both using and selling drags were distributed more Uke 
users, having their teaviest rq)resentation among youth conunitting both personal arid property crimes 
(14%) and among those committing only property crimes (5%). These data dovetail with eariier findings 
concerning die specific crimes in which users and sellers engaged. 

In summary, analysis of the composition of the four derived crime categories shed light on who is 
involved in the types of crime exammed. Again, we see that users were more likely to have been involved 
in property crimes than were sellen and that sellen were more likely to have committed crimes against 
persons than were drag users. When we couple this finding widi our observation that heaviest users and 
mosx. firequeot sellers participated in committing more serious crimes in each crime category and a greater 
number of crimes than other drag involved youth, we begin to see a clear dynamic emerge. In general, we 
see that drag sellers engaged fiequently in crimes against persons and that users committed greater numbers 
of property crimes, including burglaries. 

Still, while drag involved youth (either using or selling) may account for the most frequent 
commission of some of the most egregious crimes, diey did not represem the majority of youth involved in 
crime. This is because only 20% of tLie total sample were involved in drags. Fully 50% of the youth having 
no drag involvemem in the past year were involved in criminal activity. These youth comprised 73% of 
those committing oiUy property crimes, 82% of tiiose committing only crimes against persons, and 50% of 
those committing both crimes against persons and property. Still, despite the lower prevalence of drag users 
and sellers compared to those not involved In drag usage among those comitting crime, higher proportions 
of drag involved youth actudly committed crimes, and the incidence of crime commission and severity of 
crimes committed among drag involved youtii was substantially greater than that observed for uninvolved 
youtiL 
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Involvement in Drugs a«l Crime 



As we exsmine in greater detail in Exhibit IV-S the relationship between drug involvement-separating 
useis. seUen. and youth who both use and sell~and sclf-reponcd delinquency grouped by type of crioie. we 
find additional evidence of the existence of the pattern we noted earlier. Particularly for offenders who 
conunitted botii dimes against persons and properr,.. we sue a clear progression in drug involvement, where 
12% of die nomisen committed bodi kinds of off<«ses compared to 28% of those wfio used but did not seU 
dnigs. 51% of those selling but not using, and 67% of tiwse who both used and sold drugs. The picture was 
more mixed when we looked at offenden who committed only crimes against persons or only crimes 
against property. TTie heaviest concentration of offenders who committed only crimes against persons 
(29%) was among the seU only youdis. followed by the lundnig involved youth (22%). The largest 
concentration of offenders who committed only property crimes was among die use only youths (21%). 
followed by die youtiis who botii use and sell (13%). 

The highest percentage of offenders committing bodi crimes against persons and property occurred for 
tiie heavy drag usen (48%). foUowed by Ught drag usen (29%). and the nonusers (16%). A similar pattern 
is evident for die offenden who only committed property crimes. Heavy users were almost three times as 
likely as nonusen to engage in such crimes. The pattern is totaUy reversed when it corner to crimes against 
persons. Nonusers were more than three times as likely as heavy users to engage only in crimes against 
persons. 

Arrest and Delinquency 

Each interviewed youdi who admitted to committing a crime during the oast year was asked whetiier 
he had been arrested at least once for die crime during die past year. An examination of Exhibit IV.9 
reveals diat die two crimes associated widi die greatest likelihood of arrest was drug possession and drag 
selling. Thirty percent (30%) of die sample admitting drag possession in die past year (for use, trafficking, 
or bodi) said diey had been arrested in die past year (for use. trafficking, or botii). indicating cleariy that a 
large majority of interviewed juvenile drag users and sellers (70%) escaped detection and arrest When 
youdi who only sold but had not used drags were asked about arrests. 30% of them reported having been 



arrested. 
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The crime that produced the next highest rate of arrest was unlawful use of a motor vehicle; 28% of 
these youth were artested for this type of delinquency. One-quaiter of the youths admitting to breaking and 
entering: 16% of those having repotted shooting stabbing or killing someone: and 12% having driven motor 
vehicles under the the influence were arrested. 

These data show quite clearly that most of the self-reported delinquency among the interviewed youth 
did not lead to anesL Tliis finding strongly suggests that any crime fighting strategy built on the likelihood 
of detection and arrest to achieve deterrence may need to go a long way to change the odds of anest before 
it could show much of an impact on delinquent behavior Moreover, anest data say noUiing about actual 
crime commission so that an increase in the number of arrests does not necessarily mean that the chances of 
anest have also risea For exvnple, if the number of perpetrators increases at ;he same level that arrests go 
up. than Ae chances of being arrested may remain unchanged. Moreover, other issues must be considered 
when d i sc u ss in g the cost ant^ efficacy of a detenence strategy. These pertain to such questions as what price 
we are willing to pay as a sodety-both in terms of cost and legal rights~to obtain increa'ses in the 
probability of detecting and arresdng cffcnders? 

Instrumentality of Drugs to Crime Commission 

Commission of Crimes While Using Drugs 

Youth who committed each of 15 differem types of crime over the past yeai were also a-ked if any of 
the times they committed the crime they had been using dmgs, and whether they ever committed crime in 
order to obtain drugs or to get money to buy drags. 

Exhibit rV-lO shows that the crimes (ever) committed the most by offenders on drags were driving 
under the influence C75%), burglary (32%), selling drags (21%). dealing in stolen goods (15%), use of a 
weapon to threaten someone (15%), and shooting, stabbing or killing someone (1 1 %). Except for driving 
under the influence, a majority of the offenders indicated tiiat they had never committed didr crimes(s) 
while on drags. 
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Commiaaion of Crimes to Obtain DniB or to Get Money to Buv Dni« 



With tespect to crime commission in order to obtain drags, the crime committed the most for this 
purpose was selling drugs (30%). followed by burglary (24%), robbery (19%), dealing in stolen goods 
(17%), using a weapon to threaten someone (13%), shooting, stabbing or kiUing someone (1 1 %), and 
driving under the influence (11%). Once again, white the prevalence of crime committed to obtain drags 
direcUy or indirectly was far fiom minor, in no case did a majority of the offenders say they committed their 
crimes in order to get drags. On the other hand, it should be noted that the unit of analysis here is the 
offender, not the crime. Undoubtedly, some of the offenders committed these crimes to obtain drags more 
than once. 

Drug Trafllcking 

As a special point of interest, we looked closely at the characteristics of drag traffickers, as well as the 
relationship between tra£Rcking and use and trafficking and commission of odwr crimes. The data are 
presented below. 

The Rdationsf iD Between Drag Use and Sales 

We separately examined the relationship between drag use and drag selling. As shown in Exhibit IV- 
1 1, youngsters whose drag usage over the past year was heaviest were also significantly more likely to 
engage in some drag sales than youths who were either light drag users or nonusers. The heavy drag usere 
were more than twice as likely as the light users to engage in drag dealing. At the same time, howevci . it is 
important to keep in mind that most of the heavy drag users (56%) had not dealt at all over the past year. 

Similariy, the data in Exhibit IV-12 indicate that youth engaged most frequenUy in dealing were 
significamly more likely than nondealen and marginaUy more Ukely than the infrequent dealers to use drags 
heavily. Thus, even though most frequent drag dealers (63%) did not report using drags themselves, the 
frequent juvenile drag dealers were at greater risk for heavy drag use than were infrequent seUcrs or 
nonsellers. 

Given these data, it may seem that the relationship between drag use and sales is quite clear, yet. there 
exists significant nonoveriap between the two. For example, most drag sellers (63% of the frequent scUcrs 




and 70% of aU sellen) did not report using drugs themselves. Similarly, 66% of drug users did not report 
selling drags in die past year. 

Prog TrafHckingbv Age 

Wbat ptft does age play in drag trafficking and usage? As shown in Exhibit IV-13. 80% of the 
interviewed youth who had sold drags in the past year were 16-1/2 or older. In addition, drag dealing was 
more concentrated among die youth who were 16-1/2 (17% of dUs age group sold drags) and older (23% 
sold). Still, the vast majority of youth over 16-1/2 yean of age (4 out 3f 5) had not sold drags over the last 
year. 

The data in Exhibit FV-l 1 focuses on die relationship between age and whether or not youth used or 
sold drags. Youth over 17-1/2 were signilicandy more likely than all odier youdi to use drags. Similarly, 
die oldest youth were more likely to sell drags. The overall pattern is one in which die older dw youdi, die 
greater die likelihood of bodi using and selling drags. 

Sequencing of Drug Use and Delinquent Behavior 

Age of Onset of Drag Use and Delinquency 

Interviewed youdi who acknowledged using alcohol and each of twelve different drags in the past year 
were asked at what age diey first used die drag(s). Our findings are summarized in Exhibit IV- 14. Those 
few youths who used inhalants, non-prescription drags to get high, mediaquaalone. tranquilizers and 
bart)ituatBS, or amphetamines said, on average, diat diey first used die drag(s) at 9 years old or younger. 
Moreover, all of diese youdis were classified as being among die heaviest users during die last year. Youdi 
using marijuana had an average age of onset of 13, while crack and PCP users stancd using diese drags at a 
slighdy older age (13.6 and 14.0 respectively). Cocaine use, exclusive of crack, was first used, on average, 
at 142 yean old. 

The heaviest usen tended to consistentiy report die earliest average age of onset This occurred in 
spite of die feet diat die heaviest users tended to be somewhat older dian t rher youth. Among die heaviest 
usen during die last year, PCP use began at 13.4 yean old, while lighter drag users who had taken PCP 
started at a slighdy older age (14.9). Youdis who had not used drags during die last year, but had used 
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drags It some poiu eadier. had an avenge age of onset for PCP of 15.8. suggesting that these youths were 
older and that they had stopped, possibly having only tried PCP once or twice. The heaviest drag users who 
had used cnck had an avenge age of onset of 13.4 while lighter usen involved to some degree with cracJc 
had an avenge age of onset with the drag of 16.0. 

Exhibit IV-14 also contains data on youth who committed crimes in the past year by the age of which 
they first used twelve different drags. THe dan show that *e youngest age of onset for most drags occurred 
for those who reported only committing property offenses. Youdi who committed both crimes against 
persons and property over the past year staited dieir drag use at a sUghtly older age than the youth who 
committed only property offenses. TTiese data reflect the relatively high proportion of inc heaviest drag 
users In these groups (22% of those duu committed property crimes only and 48% of those diat reported 
both propeny and personal crimes). 

Youth commitdng bodi crimes against persons and property were more likely to start using PC? at an 
eariieragethananyodjercaiegoryofjuvenUe. By conirast,youdi who only committed property crimes 
over the last year staited using cnck at an eariier age (10.7) dian youdi who committed both crimes against 
persons and property (13.5). Curiously, youth who remained crime fine during the last year started using 
PCP at an eariier age than did youth who only committed crimes against persons. 

Exhibit IV.15 presents data on the role that age plays in delinquency and in the delinquency-drag use 
connection. Youdi who ever committed each of fifteen different crimes were asked how old they were 
when they flr« committed die crime. As die data show, die avenge age of onset of youdis who engaged in 
breaking and entering was 13. Among die aggregate sample. 13 was the youngest average age of onset 
among aU die designated crimes. When we look at diese data as a function of level of drag use. we see that 
die heaviest usen. despite die fact diat diey were older dian odiers. genereUy reported die eariiest age of 
onset for delinquency. Among diis group, die eariiest age of onset reported was for shooting, stabbing or 
killing someone (10.7). followed by vandalism (1 1.6). use of a weapon to direaten someone (1 1.7). robbery 
(1 1.8), and carrying a concealed weapon (12.4). 

For Ught users who over die last year committed crime(s). die eariiest ago of onset was for dealing in 
stolen goods (12.5). foUowed by individuaUy attacking and -njuring anodier youdi (12.7). carrying a 
concealed weapon (13.6). and being part of a group duit attacked or dueatened someone (14.0). Among 
nonusen who committed each of die crimes over die last year, die youngest age of onset was for breaking 
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and entering (12.8). fbUowed by vandalism (13.3). robbery (13 J), burglary (13.8). and canying a concealed 
weapon (14.3). 

In dgfat out of thirteen crime types, the heaviest users in comparison to users and nonusers were, on 
average, more likely to have an eailier age of onset Most of these acts were crimes against persons. By 
contrast, in fimr out of founeen categories relative to lighter and heavier users, the nonusers who commiaed 
crimes over the last year were, on average, more likely to have an eariier age of onset-mainly property 
dimes. 

In short, the data in Exhibit IV- 15 seem to suggest that eariy age of onset of crime commission (mostly 
crimes against persons) could be considered as an eariy warning signal or risk factor for youth who may use 
drags heavily later. 

One purpose in reviewing age of onset in tenns of both crime commission and drag use was to attempt 
to look at drag<rime sequencing. A quiuckMk at these tables would seem to indicate that drug use 
preceded criminal activity. Age of onset for drag use ranged from 8.0 and 13.0 (see Exhibit IV-14). 
whereas initial criminal activities show age of onset beginning at 13.0 and ranging up to 16.6 years of age 
(see Exhibit IV-15). 

However, drag use onset data (excluding alcohol) reflects ages for only a small proportion of the 
sample (about 18% of the sample). Further, the eariy age of onset is heavily weighted by the presence of a 
small group of youth who began drag usage very eariy in life. In contrast, approximately 61% of the sample 
reported ever having coounitted a crime, and 50% reported some delinquent activity within the past year. 

A possible solurion to this lack of comparability between the two bases was to analyze data on the self- 
reported sequencing of drag use and criminal activity. Exhibit IV-16 presents data on youth responses to a 
question as to whether dieir criminal activity occurred before, after, or at the same time they began using 
drags. Some fonn of delinquency preceded acnial drag usage for 6% of tije respondents. However. 40% of 
the youths committed crime witijout ever having used drags. As a result, tot 46% of die interviewed 
juveniles. eiti«r crime preceded drag use or drag use was never involved: the illegal behavior of these 
youngsters is tiierefore not connected to prior drug use. By contrast, 5% of die sample said they had staned 
using drags be&re committing crime and anotiier 5% admitted only using drags and nevt. committing 
crime. In tiiis simation tiien, for only 5% of fhe cases could drag usage tiieoreticaily have been the reason 



the youth started criminal activity. Finally, 3% of the juveniles indicated that drug use and delinquency 
started about die same time and 39% repotted never doing dnigs or committing crime. 

In short, for the sample as a whole the data suggest that dnig usage could only have been a causal or 
contributing factor in the onset of criminal activity in 8% of the cases. If we exclude the 39% of the sample 
who never did crime or drags, then out of the 228 remaining respondents, only 14% could have had prior 
drug use contribute to the onset of their delinquency, while 15% could have had prior delinquency 
contribute to their onset of their drag usage. 

Exhibit IV-17 examines the relationship between drag-crime sequencing and drag involvement, as 
well as the relationship between drag-crime sequencing and self-reponed delinquency. Among respondents 
who botii used and sold drags in the past year, 47% indicated doing drugs prior to their involvement in 
crime. This group of youtiis who botii used and sold drags were almost 3-1/2 times more likely to have 
done drags before being involved in crime tiian die use-only youdis (14%) and almost 8 times more likely to 
have done drags prior to crime tiian tiiose youdi who only sold drags in die past year but used at some 
eariier period in dieir Uves (6%). Forty-five pereem of youtiis who during die last year only used drags said 
tiiey had never committed a crime. 

Twenty-seven pereem of the respondents who botii used and sold drags, and 21% of the youtiis who 
only used drags in tiie past year, indicated tiiey had committed crime at some point prior to starting tiieir 
drag usage. Eighty-six percent of tiie youtii who only sold drags over die past year indicated tiiey had 
committed crime at some point eariier in tiieir Uves, but had never aaually used drags tiiemselves. Among 
tiie youtiis who botii used and sold drags, almost half (47%) did drags first. 27% got involved in drags and 
crime at about die same time, and 27% commiaed crime before starting to use drags. By contrast, among 
tiic users only, almost half (45%) did drags and no crime, 21% got involved in crime first, and 21% stancd 
using drags and engaging in crime at about die same time. 

In tenns of youtii who self reported delinquem acts in tiie past year, it was more common for 
respondents who commiaed botii crimes against persons and property not to do drags at all (58%) tiian to 
have eitiier committed crime first (15%) or used drags first (14%). A similar pattern can be seen for youtiis 
who committed property crimes only or crimes against persons only. Specifically. 54% of the fomer and 
73% of tiie latter did not report any drag usage taking place. 
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The implication from these data is that, in general, delinquency is much more prevalent than drug use. 
At the same time, some form of delinquency preceded the onset of drug usage for 27% of the youth who 
both used and sold drugs. The corresponding figure for the youth who used but did not sell dnigs was 2 1 %. 
By contrast. 47% of the youth who both used and sold drugs said ttiat they had started using drugs before 
the onset of deli n que nt activity, and another 27% of these youth indiiratwl that they began using drugs and 
committing crime at about the same time. For youth who both used and sold drugs, almost three quarters of 
the cases ind ic ated Oat drugs may have been related to their onset of delinquency. Though there are a small 
number of yomh in total who both sold and used drugs (N«1S) and temporal ordering does not establish 
causaliQf. the finding suggests that drug use among youngsters who also sell is a risk ^tor related to 
subsequent delinquency. For youth who used but did not sell drugs, the dmgs may have been related to the 
onset of deli nq ue n c y in only one out of three instances. Among those youth who sold but did not use drugs 
in die past year, the vast majority (86) reponed never having used drugs themselves. 

Victlniization as It Relates to Drug Use, Drug Sales* and Other Criminal Activities 

Youdi were asked whether they had ever been physically victimized in any of the following five ways: 
(1) having been attacked, threatened or robbed by someone with a « eapon; (2) needing medical attention 
because of injuries sustained from a beating; (3) being badly beaten up by a nonhousehold member, (4> 
being badly beaten up by a household member, or (5) being the victim or attempted victim of sexual 
molestation. 

As shown in Exhibit IV<18, the most common form of victimization experienced by the interviewed 
youths was being attacked, threatened, or robbed by someone using a weapon (27%) This fonn of 
victimization was significantly more prevalent among youth 17-1/2 and older than any of the younger 
respondents. Over 40% of the oldest youths interviewed indicated that they had been victimized in this way, 
which was about twice that of younger respondents (20%). The next most common form of victimization 
was being badly beaten up by a nonhousehold member (12% of the sample), followed by the 9% of the 
sample diat indicated they required medical attention because of injuries sustained from a beating. In both 
of these instances, there was a general tendency for victimization to be more prevalent among the oldest 
rather than the youngest youths. Overall, 3% of the sample acknowledged having been either sexually 
molested or the victim of an attempted molestation. Again, there was a slight tendency for older rather than 
younger respondents to report this. 
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ExWWt IV.19 examines the extent of victimization in relation to dnig use. involvement in dmg use and 
sales, and delinquent activity. The data reveal a number of striking paoeros. As compared to nondnig- 
involved juveniles. (1) drag users were more ykely to have been victimized, particulariy the heavy users, (2) 
drag sellen were likely victims, paiticulaily the firequem sellcis. (3) juveniles who both used and sold drags 
were excepdonaUy vulnenble, and (4) youth who reporttd committing both crimes against persons and 
property were likely victims, foUowed by youth who only committed crimes against persons. 

Compared to nonusers, the Ught and heavy drag using juvenUes were victimized more in four out of 
five categories. While the most common type of victimization experienced by nonusers. as wcU as light and 
heavy users, was being attacked or robbed by a person with a weapon, heavy users were 1-1/2 more times 
likely than nonusen to have been victimized in this way. .Aon specificaUy. two out of five heavy users 
(40%) had been attacked or robbed by someone with a weapon. 27% were badly beaten by some not Uving 
in their home, 23% had been badly beaten by a parent or other resident in their home, 17% needed medical 
attention after a beating, and 10% reported being dtiier sexuaUy molested or the victim of an attempted 
molestatioa NotaWy, heavy users were more tiian seven times more likely tiian nonusers to be beaten by a 
parent or otiier person in their home, and more tiun twice as likely to be beaten by someone not Uving with 
tiiem and to need medical attention after a beating. Fuially. even tiwugh only 10% ofheavy users reported 
being the victim or attempted victim of molestation, they were stiU more than three times Ukely than 
nondrag usen to have experienced tiiis form of victimization. 

Juveniles tiiat sold drags were also more vulnerable tiian nonsellers to being victimized. Relative to 
inftcquem seUers. fttquent sellers were yet more likely to be victimized. More tiian half r53%) of frequent 
drag dealers, as compared to 39% of the infrequem dealers and 23% of tiie nondealers. had been attacked or 
robbed by someone witii a weapon. Ove? a quarter (28%) of Oie frequent dealers had been badly beaten by 
someone not Uving in tiieir home. This was 2-1/2 times greater tiian infrequent dealers (11%) and 
nondealers (11%). 



In summary, fbr each category of victimization, drag seUers were more likely to have been victimized. 
WhUe in some situations tiic victimization may have been because of tiie drag dealing, and in otiier 
instances victimizations may have preceded tiie onset of drag dealing activity, tiic fact remains Uiai juveniJes 
selling drags were more Ukely tiian otiier youtiis to have beer vi.aimized. What we cannot teU from these 
data is tiie extent to which victimization occurred independentiy of drag dealing activities as distinct from 
victimization di -sctiy connected to or resulting fronn deaUng in drags. 
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Wben we separate out those youths who never sold or used drugs firom those who used only, sold only, 
and bodi used and sold, the same pattern was evideoL Youdi who both used and sold were more likely to 
have been vicdmized than all other juveniles, and youth who only sold or only used were victimized, on 
average, more dian mndnig-involved youth. 

Respondents who committed bodi property and personal crimes also ran a higher risk of being 
victimized dum odier juvenile offenden and nonoffenden. At least in pait, the reason for this was that 14% 
of the youdi who committed both property and personal crimes had some drug involvement~as users or 
sellers~and we already know from the data Uiat diose who used and sold ran a comparatively high risk of 
victimization. Only 2% of the youth who coounitted just personal crimes and 5% who only committed 
property crimes had some level of drug involvement Therefore, it is quite clear that relative to other 
offtnden and nonoffenders, youth who reported committing both personal and property crimes were 
particularly likely to be victimized. 
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EXmBITIV.l 

SELF.REPORTED DELINQUE^r^ BEHAVIOR (EVER) BY AGE AND GRADE 
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EXHIBIT IV-2 



PERCENT EVER REPORTING DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR AND LEVEL Of COMMISSION IN THE PAST YEAR 
BY DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR AND DRUG SALES IN THE PAST YEAR 
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40 


0 
0 


1 

1.9 


33 
47 


19 
d2 


Us BoC ft Weapon lo 
Thitftteo Another 


11 
11 


10 
46 


14 

10 


23 
22.6 


7 

d9 


44 

d6 


31 

lai 


^^'^^ Subbed or KiUed 


4 

7.4 


4 

90 


0 

0 


10 
1.3 


2 

13.6 


n 

1.0 


hu 1.2 



EXHiBmy.3 

SELF-REPORTED DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR BY INVOLVEMENT WITH DRUGS IN PAST YEAR 



DRUG INVOLVEMEhfr IN THE PAST YEAR 



NiBDlMriiiSMipk 

DHUNOt^NT BEHAVIOR 

UnUwftUUMofa 
Motor Vdiicl« 

Bnwkinf and 
Enttriag 

Burglvy 



PatofaQigupThic 
Anwkwior 

ThrMUenad in Individual 

Canyinga 
ConcaakdWaapog 

bKSviduaUyAoadMd 

Aaoihar Youth So 

That • Oocior Waa Noodad 

Vandaliam 



Dealt in Stolen Gooda 

Driving Undar 
thaMuenca 

Sailing Dnip 
Robbory 
Sexud Asaault 
AaaaultednAdulc 



U<« of a Weapon To 
Threaten Anodier 

Shot. Stabbed or 
KiUed Someone 



Total 
387 



9% 

Mean 3.7 
5% 

Mean 1.9 
6% 

Mean 5J 

22% 
Mean 5.7 



27% 
Mean 23.0 

13% 
Mean 2.8 



Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
Mean 



17% 
9.4 

17% 

I7J 

3% 

3.6 

16% 
452 

9% 

IO.I 

0J% 

0 

11% 
3J 

12% 
8.1 

4% 

7.4 



Never Uied 

Nor Sold 

308 



6% 
1.4 

4% 

U 

:% 

3.0 

16% 
5A 



21% 
13.1 

9% 

1.9 



13% 
52 

9% 

17 

<l% 
1.0 

3% 

0 

6% 

3.6 

0% 
0 

9% 

1.9 

6% 
3.1 

3% 

15.7 



UMd 

Only 



14% 

2.0 

0% 
0 

14% 

13.0 

28% 
6.6 



31% 
37.8 

14% 
10 



17% 
305 

31% 
375 

14% 
4.0 

17% 

0 

7% 

41.0 

0% 
0 

7% 
0 

14% 
262 

3% 

1.0 



Sold 
Only 

33 



23% 
9.2 

11% 
3.0 

17% 
16 

60% 
3.8 



71% 
29.8 

29% 

3.0 



29% 
19.4 

48% 

17.9 

3% 
4.0 

100% 

40.1 

17% 
14.6 

0% 
0 

31% 
3.3 

40% 
62 

14% 
1.0 



UsedJk 

Sold 

13 



27% 
3.7 

7% 

0 

40% 
1.3 

47% 

6.0 



67% 
412 

27% 
7.0 



27% 
4.0 

60% 
33.8 

20^^ 
9.3 

100% 
37.2 

33% 
13.0 

13% 
0 

7% 
4.0 

33% 
162 

13% 
1.3 
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EXHDITIV^ 

WEIGHTED CRIME (EXCLUDING DRUG USE & SALES) BY DRUG USE IN PAST YEAR 



DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 







None 


Light 


Heavy 


NumbartaSifBite 


387 


343 


14 


30 


9in 01 ON wngn QC annnnt cnmes 
ovw oomminrdi 










PrapotyOnly 


0J5 


••0.47* 


0.82* 


l.44'> 


PenooalOoly 


a98 




1.24* 


1.63* 


Both ftopsrty ft Penooal 


1J3 


••1J9'> 




3.07* 


Tool nunber ofainei i0 put y«r 


!15S 


••SJO** 


21.10'> 


61.00* 



Wdgiaad GrifflM in the pot yev 
PropotyOoly 
[Only 



25.23 
4.49 



••18.80'> 
••230'> 



35. 10^ 
7.20'> 



30.60* 



Npib W«|hi»l wntw wpfTit tin 
PWotvCrim— 

Unkwfld OM of motor vdUeta; 
vadiUn; «d boyint or MlliBf 



numbv of ariniM committad in dM put year multiplied by a weight indicative of severity: 



Weiiht 
1 



IMviai whf (hi 



Severity 
low 

Ugh 



Penonal Crimei 

Caniadaconc««lad 
wMpon (kmfa or gui) 



Group imault on in individiul; 
individiial uMult of i youth; isstulc 
of ^ adult; <k«w a weapon as t threat 
of vioknoa; md robbery 

Sexual assault; shot, stabbed 
or IdQled someone 



X p<.10(i9rovennANOVA 
• p<-05" • • 

p<jn • • • 

Maschiatw pancripl leiMn mdkaie no mean diffoienoe (p>.05) as detanninsd by a Neuman-Keul (SNK) post hoc analysis. Different 
siysracnpftleiispflijkaia significantly diflEwent(pc^ 
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EXHIBmV.5 



LEVEL OF CRIME (EXCLUDING DRUG USE & SALES) AS A FUNCTION OF 
CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 



Number in Sample 



Nsg£ 

195 



Property 
37 



Personal- 
Only 

83 



Both Property 
& Personal 

72 



WdgtUBd Pnpeny Crime 
intbePutYevCMeai) 



6.6^ 



0.0* 



20.7« 



Wdgbied Peiaooal Crime 
in the Plut Year (Mem) 



**0.0* 



0.0* 



18.9* 



42.(P 



Total Weighted Crime (Mean) 



Nmk 



WaiilMd aeom npraMot tiM nimbv 
ftfoimtyCiiiiiM 



•♦0.0* 6.6*-^ 18.9b 62.7^ 

of crinut oommioad in the put year multiplied by a weight indicative of severity: 



UnkwAd OM of nMMor vaUeU; 
vandaUn; and bi^inf or aailiat 



ftiviug ndaF tiM 



Severity 
low 

moderat* 
high 



Penonal Crimes 

Cairiad a concealed 
weapon Qaa£» or gun) 



Group aaiault on an individual 
individual anault of a youth; assault 
of an adult; drew a weapon u a thieat; 
of violenot; and robbeiy 

Sexual assault; shot, stabbed 
orldlledj 



p<.10forov«aDANOVA 
PkJOS " • • 
p<J)l " " • 



Matcfann wiw i Kiip t 



i^T^^^'l^aiZ^r^.^^'^^^ " «l*««niined by a Neuman-Keul (SNK) post hoc analysis. Different 
significantly difiBBTent (p<.a5) mean oomr«t by SNK. 
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EXHIBmV^ 

CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF DRUG SALES 



Criminal Involvement 

f^riminflj Tnv^iv^m^nt Percentage SeUing of Dmg Sellers fNa5Q) 



None (N»195) 3% 12% 



PropenyOnly (N«37) 10% $% 



Personal Only (N«83) 15% 2^% 



Both Property (N-72) 39% 56% 

& Personal 

100% 



O 0 4 
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EXHIBmV.7 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR TO 
DRUG USE, DRUG SALES AND INVOLVEMENT IN DRUGS IN THE PAST YEAR 



Total 



Number in Sample 387 



% 

Prog Use in the PMt Year 

None 89 
Ugtu 4 
Heavy 7 



Dnig Sales in the Past Year 

None 87 

Infitquent 5 

Frequent g 



Drag Involvemett 
in the Past Year 

None 80 

Sold Only 9 

Used Only 7 

Both Used and Sold 4 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 



Property Personal Both Property 
None Only Only & Personal 



195 




oi 


72 


% 


% 


% 


% 


93 


7g 


94 


75 


4 


5 


4 


7 


3 


16 


2 


18 


97 


g9 


86 


61 


1 


5 


4 


15 


2 


5 


11 


24 



91 


73 


82 


50 


3 


5 


12 


25 


6 


16 


4 


11 


<1 


5 


2 


14 



Exmsmv-s 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DRUG INVOLVEMENT AND LEVEL OF DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEA 

TO CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 



Total 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 

Used Sold " Both Used 
None Only Only A Sold 



Number in Samplt 


387 


308 


29 


3S 


15 


CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT 
WTHE PAST YEAR 












None 


50% 


57% 


41% 


14% 


7% 


Property Only 


10% 


9% 


21% 


6% 


13% 


Personal Only 


21% 


"22% 


10% 


29% 


13% 


Both Piopeity 
& Personal 


19% 
100% 


12% 
100% 


28% 
100% 


51% 
100% 


67% 
100% 



Number in Sample 387 

CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT 
WTHEPASTYEAt 

None 50% 

Property Only 10% 

Personal OrJy 21% 
Both Propeity 

& Personal 19% 



100% 

o 
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DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 



None Light Heayy 

343 14 30 

53% 41% 22% 

8% 12% 22% 

23% 18% 7% 

J6% J9% _48% 

100% 100% 100% 

65 



EXHiBrriy-9 

SELF REPORTED ARRESTS FOR DELINQUENCY BY THE TYPE OF CRIME 



•BEHAVIOK 



UBlMVftdUMOft 

MoMrVdriBk 



Incideiusof 
Sdf-Rqxxted DeUnqoeacy 



36 



Sdf*RqxmedAnests 
ia the Past Year of 
Thoae Re oortng Crime Commission 



2i% 



PMoftOnoplluiAaiGlBid 

flrl 



inoiviaBiuj AncBM 

AaodHrYoaaSollMt 

OodDrWMNwM 



OMltkiStokaaoodi 
OrMag Uate dM UhMBM 
SdlingD i9 

AiuoktdmAdDk 



UMOftWMpOII 



Sho^ StibhMl 



17 
22 

U 

IQS 

4S 

65 
61 

8 
50 
30 

1 
39 
46 

19 



24% 
5% 

4% 
3% 

6% 

3% 
5% 
12% 
30% 
3% 
0% 
0% 
4% 

16% 
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EXHIBmv-10 



SELF-REPORTED DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR IN THE PAST YEAR 
WHILE ON DRUGS OR AS A MEANS TO OBTAIN DRUGS 



DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 

UnlawftiluMoft 
Motor V«iud« 



Number of 
hcidems in Past Year 

36 



Griine(3)Coinnuaed 
While on Drug 

8% 



Criffles(s) CommiUBd 
to Obtain Drugs 

2% 



Btit^Viag and Ett«ing 



Burglvy 



17 
22 



6% 
32% 



6% 
24% 



Put oft Qroup That 
Auocked or ThreaMMd 
aabdividual 



SS 



8% 



5% 



Canyini t CaooMkd 
WMpoa 



lOS 



9% 



7% 



iMSvidudtjrAtOKkad 
Aaodur Youdi So That 
a Doctor WaaNaadwl 



48 



6% 



24% 



Vaudalimi 

Oaalt in Slolaa Goods 



Driving Untetha 
Influonca 



65 
61 
8 



6% 
15% 
73% 



0% 
17% 
11% 



Sailing Drags 
RobtMry 
SanialAatault 
Aiiauliad an Adult 



61 
30 
1 

39 



21% 
10% 
0% 
0% 



30% 



19% 



0% 



0% 



Um of a Weapon To 
Threaian Anotfaar 



46 



15% 



13% 



ShocSubbador 
IQOod Somaona 



19 



11% 



IK 



11% 



EXmBITIV.ll 
DRUG SALES AND USE IN THE PA&T YEAR 



Number in Sample 



Total 



387 



DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 
None Ueht Heavy 



343 



14 



30 



DRUG SALES IN THE PAST YEAR 



None 



87% 



90% 



82% 



56% 



Some 



13% 



10% 



19% 



43% 



* Combines both ligju and heavy users. 
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EXHIBmV.12 

DRUG SALES IN THE PAST YEAR BY DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 



Number in Sample 

DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 

None 

Ugfat 

Heavy 



DRUG SALES IN THE PAST YEAR 
None Infreouent Frequent 

337 18 32 



91% 
4% 
4% 
100% 



83% 
6% 
11% 
!00% 



63% 
6% 
31% 
100% 



n 
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ExmBmV'U 

AGE BY DRUG SALES IN THE PAST YEAR 



ASS PERCENTAGB-SB|,|TMr. AHR 9P SFT f frs (N^gp^ 

Under 15J (N-61) 3% . 4^ 

15J. 16.49 (N^llS) 7% 

16J.17J (N-121) 17% 40^ 

OvsrlTJ (N«87) 23% 4Q£ 

100% 



EXHIBmV-14 

AVERAGE AGE OF FIRST USE AMONG THOSE EVER REPORTING SUBSTANCE USE 



DRUG USE IN 
THE PAST YEAR 



C3UMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 







None 


Lisht Heaviest 


None 




Only 


& Personal 


Number in Sample 


387 


343 


14 


30 


195 


37 


83 


72 


SUBSTANCE 


















Qgarettes 


















Alcohol 




13.8 


142 


12.4 










Marijuana 


13.0 


12.9 


14.1 


12J 










Hallucinogens 


9.5 




• 


9J 


11.0 


8.0 


- 


• 


PCP 


14.0 


15.8 


14.9 


13.4 


14.3 


13.6 


15.2 


13.5 


cocaine 

(excluding Crack) 


14.2 




16.7 


13.7 


14.0 


13.4 


17.0 


14 4 


Crack 


13.6 




16.0 


13.4 


15.0 


10.7 


14.5 


13.5 


Heroin 


12.7 




• 


12.7 


• 


12.5 




13.0 


Odier Narcotics 


11 7 




15.0 


10.0 


• 






13.5 


Amphetamines 


9.0 






9.0 


9.0 


9.0 




9.0 


Tranquilizen 
and Bartriturates 


8.8 






8.8 


9.0 


8.5 




9.0 


Quaaludes 


8.8 






8.8 


9.0 


8.5 




9.0 


Inhalants 


8.0 






8.0 


• 


8.0 




• 


Non-prescription 
Drugs To Get High 


8.6 






8.6 


16.0 


6.7 




7.0 
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EXHiBmy.15 

AVERAGE AGE OF FIRST REPORTED CRIMINAL OFFENSE 



Toiil 
3S7 



DRUG USE IN 
THE PAST YEAR 



Hetw 
14 30 



343 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 

Propatjf. Penooal Prcwrty A 
^SESt 2sj£ Pgsonal 

195 37 83 72 



UatawMUnof 
•MoarVtiikl* 



lorl 



ladhridDaayAOKkMl 

AnodMrYoodiSo'nata 

OogwWmNmiM 



OMhinSiokBaoadi 



D(ivii«Ui 



AnokidaAdBk 



UMOf •WMpOB 

toUBMUBAaochtf 

ShocSttbM 

orl 



146 14J 147 13.0 

13.0 118 • 16.0 

13J 13J 17.0 118 

14^ 144 140 146 

140 143 13.6 114 

14.4 146 117 13.8 

13 J 13 J 152 11.6 

142 148 113 13.0 

16.6 17.0 16.0 13.8 



148 
13^ 
148 
147 



13.1 143 
13J 17.0 

14.6 15.7 



141 14i 17.0 



144 13J 



141 
11.8 
148 



11.7 



la? 



140 147 



123 9J 



11.0 
144 



13.0 
13.8 



15J5 
140 



13J 
134 



142 145 



122 13J 



13J 

16.0 

146 
10.0 



13.0 140 
145 



13.8 

13.0 

143 
143 

144 
13.3 

13J 
13J 

17.0 

13.2 
13.2 
148 
144- 

147 

148 



140 
13.8 

13.0 
14J 

13.6 
U.4 

I3J 
141 

16.2 

16.1 
13.6 

149 

140 
U.2 
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EXHIBmV.16 

SELF-REPORTED DRUG-CRIME SEQUENCING 
BY AGE AND DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 



Number in Sample 



Total 
387 



AGE 

Lew Greater 

Than Than 

115 15.5-16.5 16.5.17.5 17.5 



61 118 



121 



87 



DRUG USE IN PAST YEAF 

None Light Heavy 
343 14 30 



Never Did Crime or Drugs 



(%) 
39 



(%) 
61 



(%) 
39 



(%) 
40 



(%) 
24 



(%) (%) (%) 
44 0 0 



Total Dnigj Before Crime 



10 



10 



19 



50 



57 



Drugs before crime 
Drugs only 



5 
5 



3 

0 



4 
4 



2 
8 



13 
6 



3 
2 



14 

36 



30 
27 



Total Crime Before Drugs 



46 



35 51 



44 



50 



49 36 



17 



Crime before drugs 



36 17 



Crime only 



40 



33 45 



37 



41 



45 



0 



Crime and Drugs Coincidental 3 



14 



27 
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3MUl: 



ITIV.17 



SELF.REPORTED DRUG-CRIME SEQUENCING 
BY CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT AND DRUG INVOLVEMENT 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE PAST YEAR 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE PAST YEAR 



Used Sold Used& 
None Onl^ Qt^ Sold 



Property Personal Property & 
None Onl^ Onl^ Personal 



Number in Sviq)le 



308 29 35 15 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 



195 
(%) 



37 



83 
(%) 



72 



Never Did Crime or Dni»^ 



40 



73 



Total Dmn Before Crime 



S9 



47 



11 



8 



17 



Drugs before crune 
Drugs only 



3 
2 



14 
45 



6 

0 



47 

0 



2 8 
9 0 



6 
1 



14 
3 



Tottl Crime Before dnm 



45 21 89 27 



17 



70 



80 



73 



Cr im e before drugs 
Crime only 



5 21 
40 0 



3 27 
86 0 



1 16 
16 54 



7 
73 



15 
58 



Crime and Dnigs Coincide ntal 



1 21 



27 



11 
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EXHIBmv-18 

PERCENTAGES OF SELF-REPORTED VICTIMIZATION BY AGE AND GRADE 



AGE 



GRADE EQUIV 



Number in Sample 



Total 
38? 



Less 
Than 

115 15.5.16.49 



61 



118 



Greater 
Than 

16.5»17.49 17.5 



121 



87 



9th 
200 



10th 
187 



VICnMlZATrON MEASintE 



% 



% 



Attacked, threatened 
orrobbedbyapecKm 
with a weapon 



27 



20 



22 



22 



44 



24 



30 



Needed medical 
attendon because of 
injury sustained after 
a beating 



11 



8 



U 



10 



Been badly beaten up 

byanon>housebold 

member 



12 



10 



14 



14 



13 



11 



Been badly beaten up 
by parent or odier 
household member 



10 



Been sexually molested 
or victim of attempt 
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EXHIBIT IV-19 

YICmaZATION BY DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INV0LVEftit<J4T IN THE PAST YEAR 



DRUG USE IN TOE 
PAST YEAR 



DRUG SALES IN TOE 
PAST YEAR 



tfaft UdL Hca»Y Hone Infrnqiifin Praquaa 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN TOE 
PAST YEAR 

Used Sold Ucedft 
None Only Only Sold 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN IHE 
PAST YEAR 

Pnpoqf Pcnooal Prapaqr 
None Only Only kPmc 



Number in Sampk 



VintiiniiMion Meeeuw 



343 14 30 337 II 32 308 29 35 IS 

(«) («) (ft) (ft) (ft) (ft) (ft) (ft) («) (%) 



19S 37 
(ft) (ft) 



•3 

(ft) 



Pereanl iOackad or robbed 
by • penon with • weapon 



2S 36 



23 39 



S3 23 21 43 60 



19 19 30 47 



Fereem needing medical 



t 0 17 6 22 



2S 



0 23 33 



13 IS 



Pcscani bealcn by penoo 
nolliviag in Ilia home 



11 14 27 11 11 21 10 17 17 33 



16 



Phgooi beily beaien by 
panal or odier iMident 
inlliahoma 



23 



3 11 



2S 



9 47 



IS 



Paaccnt mually moleiiad 
or victim of aaempiad 



3 7 10 3 11 



6 13 



1 14 



CHAPTER V 

RELATIONSfflP OF FAMILY FACTORS TO DRUG USE, 
DRUG SALES AND OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 



Introduction 

An important part of our investigation was to identify factors that seem to inoculate some youth from 
becoming involved in dnig or delinquent behavior, or conversely, which seem to facilitate their entry and 
continuation in such endeavors. The following chapters focus on a variety of factors considered in making 
such a delineatioa They will be covered in the following order 

0 Family Factors 

0 School perfbnnance and environment; 

0 Characteristics of the peer group netv^'oric; 

0 Community involvement and use of free time; 

0 Personality characteristics; and 

0 Perceived motivations and deterrents for using dmgs. 

The data described in this and subsequent chapters are presented for the following four vaiables: 

0 Level of drug use in the past year (grouped into three categories: none, light, 
heaviest); 

0 Level of drug sales in the past year (grouped into three categories: none, infrequent 
andfitquent); 

0 Involvement in use and/or sales in the past year (grouped into four categories: none, 
used (xily, sold only, both used and sold); and 

0 Self reported involvement in criminal activities in the past year (grouped into four 
categories: none, committed only property crimes, committed only crimes against 
persons* committed crimes against both property and persons). 




The detailed definition of each catcgoiy for each of the four variables is included as Research Note 1 . 

This chapter discusses iamUy factors. Hie data described in the chapter are presented in Exhibit V-1. 
Household Composition 

Respondents were a' Jced to enumerate the pcssons Uvtag in their household. The majority of 
respondents (64%) repored living in a household with omy one parent or guardian. This figure is somewhat 
higher th^n national esti nates of the proportion of blacic children living in one parent households (54%) fiom 
the 1980 census. More tiian three of five respondents (61%) reported Uving only with their mother, while 3% 
of respondents reported Uving only with their father. About one of three respondents (35%) reported Uving in 
a two parent household. TTie percents of other fonns of aduU headed households (Uving with sibUng, other 
single parent/ guardians, foster care, etc.) were negUgible. 

We found no significant relationship betwisen household composition and respondents' i^rts of dnig 
use, dnig sales, or involvement in criminal activities in the past year. That is, both usera, seUera, non-usera, 
and non-seUers of dnigs came most often firon single-parent households. 

1 

Key Role in Child Rearing 

We also asked respondents who the person was who played the most important role in raising tiiem. 
Again, we found no significant relationship to support the frequemly stated contention tJiat ftmily 
fragmentation is related to dnig use or deUnquent behavior~at least not for this particular inner-city setting. 
Overall, tiuee of four respondents (74%) reported that their mother played die key role in raising tiiem. An 
additional 9% said tiiat tiieir fether played diis central role whUe 10% said a grandparent was key. However, 
ttwre was a modest difference between frequent sellers and others. Whereas, 84% of bodi infrequent and 
non-sellers, reported either tiieir mod ler or fatiier as playing the most important role in raising them only 72% 
of frequent seUers said tiiat die person most important in raising tiiem was flicir modieror fatiier. 
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Head of Household 

« 

As a first step at considering the dynamics of family life, we asked respondents tc identify the main 
'*wage earner^ in the household and who made most of the important decisions regarding- what went on in the 
household. We constnicted a variable fiom these two measures to identify the "head of household** (main 
wage earner and/or decision maker). While 61% of respondents reported that they lived only with their 
mother, 78% of respondents lived in homes headed by a female. When we tried to distinguish between 
respondents who used or sold drugs or were involved in crime as a function of the gender of the head of 
household, we found little difference. This is in accord with much of the literatures concerning the 
antecedents of school performance and juvenile delinquency (e.g., Ziglcr, Kagan, and Klugman; 1983; 
Gannezy, 1983, 1985). 

Head of Household's Educational Level 

Dmg use, however, was related to die level of educational attainment reported for the head of the 
household. While only 19% of youth who had not used drugs in the past year lived in homes in which the 
head of household had not graduated from high school, 64% of light useis and 40% of heavy users lived in 
such homes. However, involvement in drug sales did not seem related to head of household's educaticmal 
attainment Of those wbo had not sold drugs in the past year. 21% came from homes in which the head of 
household had not graduated high school. Similar proportions of those selling dnigs infrequently (22%) and 
frequently (31%). came fiom households in which the head was pooriy educated. These data patterns also 
apply for the fbur categories of individuals based on joint consideration of use and sales. Individuals who 
used but did not sell dnigs and those who both used and sold dnigs were significantly more likely to report 
coming from a home in which the head had not graduated from high school (48% and 47% respectively) than 
those vAio neither used nor sold dnigs (19%) or had sold drugs only (20%). 

The data on education of head of household also indicated that poor educational attainment of the 
household head was related to involvement in crime (other than dmg sales) in the past year. Respondents not 
reporting such involvement generally came from better educated households (15% said bead of household 
had not completed high school) compared to those committing personal crimes (24%), property crimes 
(27%), or those committing both types of crime (35%). 
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These reported data patterns were repeated when mean level of head of household's education was 
calculated (using a scale of "l"=less than H.S.. up to "6"=completed graduate school). Level of education 
was inversely related to level of dnig use and drug sales in the past year. Similarly, those who neither used 
nor sold drags in the past year came from better educated households than did those who used but did not 
seU, those who sold but did not use, and those who were both users and sellers. Similarly, die mean of the 
educational level head of household was relatively high for botii individuals not committing any crime hi die 
past year (M»2 J) and diose committing only personal crimes in die past year (M=2.4) as compared to diose 
committing property crimes (M=1.9) or bodi pnjperty and personal crimes in die past year (M=l .6). 

Head of Household's Occupation 

Related to head of household's educational level is die "quality" of die head of household's work. We 
used categories of occupation using Strieker's (1987) scheme foi evaluating jobs on Duncan's axupational 
Socioeconomic Status Scale (1961). The ratings used had been updated by Stevens and do (1985) to reflect 
changes fiom tiic 1980 census and shifts in die labor mariceL In diese tabulations we omitted data for head of 
households who were on puhUc assistance, retired, disabled, or on active military service. These data, also 
presented in ExWWt V-1, fail to demonstrate any dear relationship of head of households' job status or 
occupational category to drug use, sales, or involvemem in crime hi die past year. Uvels of unemployment, 
pubUc assistance, etc., were relatively consistent across respondent levels of drag use, sales and involvement 
hi odier crimhial activity. This pattern differs from die usual relationship between education and occupation. 
This difference may be because our respondents came from homes where heads of households were hivolvtd 
m a relatively homogeneous set of occupations. Even diough educational attainment differed between 
gn)ups, it may not have been sufficiently different to open die door to a bnjader set of job opportunities for 
the various respondent groups. 

Home Environment and Support Factors 

Family composition, person most responsible for raisuig die youdi, and parent's job were all unrelated 
to drag use, sales and odier delinquent behavior ui die past year. As discussed previously, literature fiX)m 
bodi education (e.g., Zigler, et aL, 1983) and deluiquency (e.g., Gannezy, 1983, 1985) uidicate diat behavior 
is generaUy not s-jpported by socioeconomic standing but by a value stracture diat is accompanied by clear 
Unes of emotional and behavioral support hi die home. 
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We attempted to discern whether we could identify such support mechanisms at woric in our sample. 
We constructed a simple indicator of home environment/support by combining responses to several items on 
the questionnaiit including: 

0 Having somecHie in the household with whom to talk about problems and 
important Uiings going on in life; 

0 Having some input into decisions made in the household; 

0 Being treated faiily at home; 

0 Knowing what parents expect; 

0 Knowing how parents feel about you; 

0 Having clear and definite rules tc follow in the household; 

0 Frequency of being hit by a parent/head of household; 

0 Frequency of arguments; and 

0 Belief home is a nice place to be. 

This index was constnicted to represent a percentage of the maximum possible score obtainable (i-e., 100%). 
This technique (described in Research Note 2) provides a common metric across questions and across 
respondents, some of whom refused to or could not answer an item or two in the scale. 

Consonant with Zigler, et al. (1983) and Gannezy (1983. 1985) the home environment and support 
index was significantly related to reported levels of drug use in die past year. Those not using drugs fdt 
significantly more siq>port at home (M374.5) than did those who used dnigs most heavily in the past year 
(Mc62.0). The index for those using drugs at lower levels during the past year was between these values 
(M»68.4). 

No clear difibrendation aj^ars in the support index as a function of reported dnig sales in the past year. 
Here, those who did not sell drugs reported equal levels of home sq)port (Ms73.8) as those who sold drugs 
occasionally (M=68.8) and those who sold dnigs heavily in the past year (M=71.4). 

When we looked at the breakdown of data as a joint function of dnig use and sales in the past year, we 
again saw that use was cleariy associated with lower levels of reported support More specifically, tiiosc 
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neither usiiiff nor selling (M-74J) anC. those selling but not using (M-74.0). reported significanUy higher 
levels of support in the home than did users whether or not they had sold drags (62. 1 and 65.7 respectively). 

When the index was examined in tenns of criminal activity other than drag sales, the observed 
relationship, while statisticaUy significant, was far less dramatic. Youtfi who had not committed any crimes 
in the past year reported somewhat greater levels of support at home (M»75. 1) than did tiiose involved in an) 
type of criminal activity. The towest levels of home support were reported by youth who were involved in 
both peisonal and pn)perty crimes (M»70. 1). Youth committing property crimes or crimes against persons 
reported imennediaiB levels of support at home (M-72.4 and llJi respectively). 

Attitude Similarity Between Youth and Parents 

We assessed die extent to which respondents shared attirades witii parents based on questions as to how 
closely die respondents tiwught their ideas agreed with tiiose of tiieir parents on tiie following element^: 

0 What youtii should do widi tiieir life; 

0 What tiwy should do witii tiieir fiee time; 

0 How tiiey should dress; 

0 How tiiey feel about smolcing cigarettes; 

0 Using drags; and 

0 Drinking alcohol 

We created an index ranging fiom 0 to 100 ftom tiiese elements. The values are presented in Exhibit 
V-1. (Smaller values of tile index indicate more similar attitadcs.) Anitode similarity to parents was 
significandy idated to level of drag use, drag sales, and self-reported criminal activity in tiie past year. 

Parent-youtti attitiidinal similarity was significandy greater for tiiose not having used drags in tiie past 
year (Ma3 1.3) compared to tiiose using most heavily (M=63.2). Those using drags at a relatively low level 
in tiie past year reported an intermediate level of attiradinal similarity to parents (M=42.5). As will be 
discussed later, tiwse differences conespond to diffisrences on household members' own level of substance 
use. 
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The same relationship existed with the level of dnig sales in the past year. Those not selling dnigs in the 
past year reponed significantly great tr similarity of attitudes to parents (M«311) compared to those selling 
most frequently (Ma47,8), Those selling dnigs infrequently reported levels of similarity in between 
(M«42.2). 

The findings that drug use, and not dnig sales , distinguishes between these delinquent behaviors and 
youth-parent attitudinal simUarity , was further indicated by the data that considered joindy drug use and sales. 
Youth who neither used nor sold drugs in the past year reponed the greatest atatudinal similarity to parents 
(Ms30.6). These radngs were followed closely by those provided by youth selling, but not usinjt drugs 
(35.4). These ratings indicated significamly greater levels of attitudinal similarity to parents than did ratings 
provided by those respondents u^dng but not selling (Ma48.3) and those who both used and sold (M=70.4). It 
is the group who bodi used and sold drugs diat consistemly demonstnued the most antisocial, flHenntfd 
response patterns. 

In terms of odier criminal behavior, die data demonstnoed a difference between youth who have been 
completely uninvolved in crime and those who have committed some offense in die past year. Criminally 
uninvoWed youdi nsported significamly greater atdtudinal similarity to parenis (M ^29.4) dian did diose 
committing only property crimes (M335.3), only crimes against persons (Ma^gJ), and those who committed 
bodi types of offenses in die past year (Ma39.0). 

While these data on home support and atdtudinal similarity to parents are intriguing* it must be 
remembered dial dmg users tend to be older dian nondrug users. Larger differences for older youth may 
reflect, atleast in part, the increasing independence from parents diat develop as a natural consequence of 
individual development This explanation doesn*t account for the differences in attitudinal similarity between 
dmg sellers and their parents since die age differential between sellers and nonsellers is relatively small 

Substance Vm Within the Household 

Sr cial learning theory has come into prominence both as an explanation of entry into drug use and 
criminal activities, as well as a means of providing elective treatment for youdi with drug problems (e.g., 
Dembo, 1988). Because much of what is learned comes from observation of odiers, we examined the extent 
to which dnigs were used by others in dieir home. First we asked respondents to indicate which gateway 
substances (i.e., alcohol and marijuana) and ten odier illicit dnigs or licit dnigs were used by household 



members in the past month. Exhibit V-l presents categorical responses and averages for the number of 
substances used by household members in the past month. Both measures indicated a relationship between 
number of drags used by odiers in the house and the respondents' own levels of dn.g use. drag sales, and. to 
some extern, criminal activity in the past year. WhUe only 42% of youth not using drags repotted that family 
members had used one or more substances in the past month (M=.62). 51% of those using drags most heavUy 
reported that household members used one or more substances in the past month (H=2.0). Given the mean 
number of substances used in the households of heavy users, some of the substances used must be iUidt drags 
orlicitdragsusedto the pointof abuse. Similarly. 44% of those who did not seU drags in the past year 
reported some substance use in their household in the past month (M..69). while ihose reporting selling drags 
fiequcnfly reported die greatest levels ofsubstance use in their household, 50% (M=l,l), 

Household substance use. was not consistently related to self-reported criminal activity in the past year. 
Those not reporting criminal acts in die past year reported relatively low levels of substance use in their 
households (37%, M-.56), as did duse committing both personal and pn)perty crimes (38%, M».74). The 
greatest level of household substance use was reported by youth who had committed only crimes against 
property (57%, M»1.2) followed by diose committing only crimes against persons (56%. M=.84). As noted 
cariier, drag users were oveirepresented among those committing crimes against pn)perty, partiaUy 
exfdaining tiiis finding. 



We also asked die youth whediertiiey had ever used alcohol or drags widiotiier household membeis. 
As Exhibit V-l indicates, use with household members was related to level of dreg use. sales, and self- 
reported criminal activity in die past year. Not surprisingly, diis fonn of support for. or condoning of, 
substance use tended to be directiy related to reported drag use. drag sales, and criminal activity in die past 
^ year. Whereas, 7% of youtii who had not use marijuana or hanl drags in die past year reported using some 
substance widi a household member in die past montii On tiiis case alcohol). 36% of Ught users and 23% of 
heavy users, reported sharing a substance widi a household member. Given die greater number of substances 
used by household members in die homes of heavy users we must sunnise diat shared abuse included illicit 
substances as well as alcohol 



Similariy. ttir jelling drags, whedier infiequenUy (17%) or frequemly (19%), were somewhat more 
likely to report shanng substances widi a household member in die past 30 days dian nonseUets (8%). Again, 
given die number of substances used in such homes it seems quite likely diese substances included illicit 
drags. The data also indicates some relationship between criminal activity of any kind: (pcreonal=l 1%. 
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pn)peity«14%, both»15%) with the use of substances with other household members as compared to youth 
who reported no involvement in criminal activities (6%). 

In summary, these data indicate a relationship between both substance use, sales, and criminal activity 
and the use of alcohol or drugs in the tamt by other household members. However, we cannot detemiine 
from the questionnaire responses if substances shared in the home were used with siblings or parents. The 
impact of sharing drugs with a parent or guardian should be far greater in terms of condoning dmg 
involvement than sharing with a sibling. Regardless, the mere faa tiiat such events transpire yield an 
atmosftere in which substance use finds approval relative to households in which residents abstain from 
alcohol or drug use. 

Household ProMeins Relating to Substance Use 

Social learning theory also posits that, since much of learned behavior is acquired vicariously, observing 
someone who e]q)eriences hardships because of a behavior--in this case substance use-should, all other 
tilings equal inuease resistance to engaging in the same behaviors. To examine tiiis possibility, we asked 
respondents a series of questions concerning problems caused for household members because of their use of 
alcohol or other dmgs: 

0 Healdi problems; 

0 Problems vith tiieir work or employment; 

0 Problems with their family life; 

0 Problems witii tbt police; 

0 Relationship problems with neighbors; and 

0 Relationship problems with friends. 

The findings indicate tiiat the number of problems experienced was greater in homes where youth had 
sold drugs or been involved in other criminal activities, or for heaviest drug users. Exhibit V-^l presents these 
data botii in terms of tiie percent of responcf ents repotting om or more of these types of problems and a 
constructed index tiiat represents the average percentage of the six problems reported by each group. More 
specifically, youtii selling dmgs between one and five times in the past year and tiiose selling more frequentiy 
(M=72.2 and S6.3) repotted that household members had experienced significantiy greater nm^bers of 
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problems because of dnigs than did respondents who had not sold drugs (M=19.9) In addition, youtii using 
drugs most heavily, reported substantiaUy more household member problems than did light users or youth not 
using drugs (M'sa48.2. 23.5, 23.6 respectively). 



Looked at in another way, those respondents that reported being neither users nor seUers 0vl»19.8). and 
those who used but did not seU (M=20.7), reported that household members had significantly fewer problems 
than did those who sold but did not use (57. 1) or those who both sold and used drugs (M»73.3). Since the 
rate of reporting household members problems was no higher for those who used but did not sell (66% of aU 
users) than for those who neither used nor sold, we might expect the former group to maintain their drag use 
since they were less likely to report observing the many problems that may stem from it Further, we see 
some evidence that the high rate of observing problems for household members' drag use reported by those 
selling but not using drugs may be a factor in their resistance to use. However, their selling drags must be 
explained by other fiuaors. Respondents both using and selling drags reported the highest level of problems 
experienced by household members because of substance abuse. Again, we must look elsewhere for 
prepotent factors that maintain both sales and use behavior in spite of Ae fiu:t that these ii dividuals arc keenly 
aware of the harm the drags they use and sell can cause, even for loved ones. 

In terms of self-reported delinquency those committing both property and personal crimes (M=52.8) in 
the past year report that members of dieir households have experienced significantly greater numbers of 
problems because of alcohol or drag abuse than did respondents who were uninvolved in criminal aas 
(NJ=14.9) or those who committed orfy crimes against persons (M=21.7). Youth committing only crimes 
against property tcpoited an intermediate average number of prcblems (M=35) experienced by houFahold 
members as a result of ^jbstance abuse. 
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EXHDITV'l 

RELAnONSmP OF FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS TO DRUG USE. SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 
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EXmBIT V-1 (CONTINUED) 

RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 
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EXHIBIT V-l (CONTINUED) 

RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRDMIN AL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 
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CHAPTER VI 



RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL FACTORS TO DRUG USE, 
DRUG SALES, AND OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 



Wc examined a number of variables related to school interest, environment, and support to identify 
factors related to drug use, sates, and criminal activity during the past 12 months- The data ait summarized in 
Exhibit VI-1 

School Perfornumce 

We expected to see a large difference in level of engagement in school as a function of dmg use. sales, 
and involvement in criminal activities. We also expected these differences to be manifest in both measures of 
school peiforaiance and interest The data confirmed these expectations. 

First, self-reported drop-out rate was related to drug use and sales as well as involvement in criminal 
activities. Overall, 97% of the youth interviewed were in school at die time of the interview. As Exhibit VI- 1 
shows. 97% of diose not using drugs were in school at the time of ttie study. Fewer than eight or len (79%) 
light users and fewer tiian nine of ten heavy users (87%) were in school Similarly, 99% of nonsellers 
compared to 94% of infrequent sellers and 78% of frequent sellers were in school at tiie time of die survey. 
Looking at these data iis a joint function of use and sales, we observed that the group most likely to have 
reported dropping-out of school were tiiose who had both used and sold drugs in the past year (27%). This 
group of individuals was among the oldest, and from diese and other data, the most socially isolated/alienated 
youtii in die study population. 

Criminal activity in the past year shows no clear relationship to dropping-out of school. However, those 
committing both property and personal crimes were more likely to have reported dropping-out (10%) 
compared to those only committing property crimes (2%) or personal crimes (5%) or tiiose not involved in 
any criminal activities (1%). 
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For those in school we also asked about their grades, and calculated an average gnuie using a scale 
ranging from '*0'*sA to '*5''sR We also asked respondents to tell us the number of times they had been 
suspended or had repeated a grade. We calculated the level of grade deficiency for each respondent (die 
current age of the respondent minus the age of the average ninth or tenth grader, as ^ropriate). Results 
indicated: 

0 Dnig use was consistently related to poor performance. Heavy users repotted the 
lowest grades (Ms2.4 vs. 1 .8 for both nonusers and for light users). Both light and 
heavy users reported being suspended more often (85% and 73%, respectively) and 
repeating grades more often (86% and 67%, respectively) than did nonusers (56% 
repotted being su^nded and 52% had been left-back** at least one semester in 
elementary school or one year in junior hi^ school). Users also demonstrated 
greater levels of grade deficiency (48% of light users and 37% of heavy usen were 
at least one year behin^^ schedule) compared to nonusers (29% were at least one 
year behind). 

0 Frequem drug selteis had the poorest grades (M«2.4)con9ared to nonsellers and 
infirequem sellers, both of which averaged dose to an average grade of B- (M»1.8). 
SeUen were more likely to rqx)it having been su^wnded at least once(89% of 
indequent sellers and 78% of fiequentseUen) or repeating a grade (72% of 
infie^ient sellers and 60% of fiequent seUen) tiumnonseUen (55% suspended and 
53% repeated a grade at least once). Infitquentsdlen showed greater levels of 
grade deficiency (55% are at least one year deficient) than dtiier nonsellers (29%) 
or fiequent sellers (32%). This is probably attributable to die fiu^ttiiat 
q)proximately two-thirds of the fiequent selling group were less dian 17 years of 
age, still in school, and as grade data and additional data will show, were still 
relatively interested in academics. 

0 Involvement in both drug use and sales was generally related to poorer school 
performance dian use or sales alone. As noted above, youtii who both used and 
sold drugs had the hij^iest drop-out rate recorded (27%). Those remaining in 
school had, on average the poorest grades^-about a C- (M»2.5). This group also 
had consistentiy high levels of suspensions (80% were suspended at least once) and 
repeating a grade (83% repeated at least one sem^^r grade). 

0 The relationship between school performance data and other criminal activities in 
the past year was more oblique. One relativdy consistent trend observed was that 
yomA not reporting involvement in crime in the past year seemed more on track 
and in less trouble than otiiers. Youth uninvolved in criminal activities reported 
fewer suspensions (52% were suspended at least once compared to 60%-70% for 
other groups) or having to repeat a semester or grade (27% were left back at least 
once compared to 33%-38% for otiier groups). Grade differences between groups 
were also evidenced-* 12% of those uninvolved in criminal activities reported 
having "D's" and T*s," while 21%-28% of the other groups reported D's and F*s. 
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Interest in School 



We asked respondents about the following elements relating to their interest in school: 



0 



Truancy (i.e., frequency of cutting a class and skipping a day of school when not 
excused); 



0 



Frequency of using drugs or alcohol before going to school or during the school 
day. 



0 



Extent to which they liked school; 



0 



Degree to which they were interested in academic dassess; and 



0 The extent to which they were involved in school extracurricular activities 

including: the school newspaper or yearbook; music an or drama; athledc teams; 
and other school clubs or activities. 

Using this infonnadon we constructed a index ranging from "0" to "100" in which lower scores 
lepiesented greater respondent interest in school (See the research notes for die derivation of this and similar 
indices.) 

As can be seen from ExhiWt VH, drag use and sales were botii related to level of reported school 
interest Those not using drags (M-21) and those not selling drags in die past year (M=22) demonstrated 
significamly greater interest in school than did tiiose using drags (M=27 for light users and 41 for heavy 
users) or selling drags in the past year (Ma28 for infrequent seUere and 34 for frequent seUersV When 
considering respondents' hivolvement in both drag use and sales, die same pattern held. While those neidier 
selling nor ushig (M-21), and those selling but not using (Ma26), reported participation in school 
extracurricular activities, those using but not selling (M=31), and tiiose botii using and selling drags (M=48), 
reported much lower levels of interest 

These data also indicated tiiat youtii committing crime were estranged from school All three crime 
groups repotted significamly lower levels of interest dian youtii not involved in crime (M=20). Those 
committing botii personal and property crimes in tiie past year reported significantiy less interest in school 
(Ms30) tiian did those committing personal crimes (M=24) or property crimes only (M=23). 
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Perceived School Support 



A &ctor that may keep youth involved in school and academic pursuits and away firom antisocial 
behavior is feeling that the faculty and administrative personnel at school carr about tiiem. We assessed die 
level of peiceived support by constructing an index from tiuee individual questions: (1) Extent to which the 
respondent felt that there was someone in autiiority at school with whom he could discuss impoitant personal 
issues, (2) Extent to which die respondent trusted what diis individual told him; and, (3) How fL the 
respondent felt he was treated by teachers in general 

Again, we see that heavy users (M=S9.1) and those selling drugs frequently (M^SSJ) reported 
significamly lower support at schocl (The index can range from ''O" to 100**; witii higher values indicating 
greater percieved support) than did light users (M=71.7) or nonusers (M»73,8) or infrequent (Ma:77.3) oi 
nonsellers (Ma73.6). We cannot tell from these data whether heavy use or frequent sales of drugs preceded 
this estrangement or was affected by it Various models ofdelinquency, drug use and dn>pping-out can be 
found to support ddier temporal ordering. However, these data are impoitant, and indicate a failure of the 
system in its hileraction with youth. 

In terms of criminal activity in the past year, no clear or consistent relationship i4)peared between 
commission of crime and lack of perceived school stq>port 

Perception of School Environment 

We assessed school environment in terms of respondents' percqxions of: die extent of substarx:e use, 
and problems caused at school because of drug and alcohol use; volatility of the environment; and school 
response to drag and alcohol use among students. The data show litde difference among youdi perceiving 
tiiat drag or alcohol use was a problem at dieir school as a function of ddier dieir own use of drags or selling 
of drags. Furdier diere were no consistent differences on diese measures as a function of respondents' 
criminal activities in die p^it year. 

One place differences occured between die perception of users and sellers and their nonusing and 
nonselling counterparts was in estimates of the number of youdi at school who were using drags or alcohol 
For youdi who did not use drags, 7% felt diat "most" or ''all'* odier students in dieir schoox used drags or 
alcohol at least once in a while, and 14% felt that at least some students used drags either at school or just 
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before coming to school. Ligiit users believed that both oliohol and drug use was significantly more 
prevalent (29% said "most" or "all" students at school used alcohol and 29% said at least some of the students 
at their school used drugs). Heavy users made similar repoits~20% said "most" or "all" students at school 
used alcohol, and 25% said at least some of the smdents at their school used dnigs. The data observed as a 
function of respondents' involvement in dmg sales in the past year reflea a similar, although somewhat 
attenuated pattern of results. 

Involvement in crime was also related to perceptions of incidence of drug and alcohol use in schools. 
Of youth not involved in criminal activities in the past year, few (5%) thought that "most" or "aU" students at 
school use alcohol and only 10% said that at least some of the students at their school use drugs. The 
consistemly highest reports of alcohol and drug use were provided by youth who were involved in 
committing both personal and property crimes in the past year. More than one of five of these youth (2 1 %) 
said that "most" or "aU" stodents at school use alcohol while 22% said that at least some of the smdents at 
their school use drugs. 

These data reflect leality as perceived by the respondehts. They also tell us a bit about the peer group 
stnicture in which students find themselves. As such, they present some evidence that youth, like adults, tend 
to seek out and maintain contacts with similar types-dnig users with otiier dmg users, sellers with other 
sellers and clean kids with other clean kids. That this peer group stnicture is maintained provides the basis 
for several cuirem consensus driven intervention strategies (e.g., "It's ok/your right to say no"). Data we will 
describftlater also demonstrates that the peer group strucmre between users ano sellers is quite distinct More 
specifically, users who do not sell affiliate with other users whUe seUen who do not use drags spend time 
with other sellen. 

As an additional way to examine school variables that might be related to drag use and sales, we created 
a summary index concerning the school environmem based on respondents' perceptions of Am physical 
violence and drag and alcohol use at school, severity of xhool policies in dealing with youihful transgressors, 
etc. Here scores could again range firom to "100" with lo'ver scores indicating a better enviionmem. 
Again level of drag use was dearly related to respondents' perceptions of the school's environment Those 
not using drags rated their school environment significantly better (Ma30.7) than did heavy drag users 
(Ma42.7) and somewhat more positively than did light users (M=36.3). Level of drag sales in the past year 
was only marginally related to perception of school environment Those selling drags infrequently (M=37.6) 
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or frequently (Ms35.9) ioted their school environment somewhat less positively than those not selling drugs 
(M«31.0). 

Perceptions of school environment weit also somewhat linked to level of self-reported criminal activity. 
Those c ommit ti n g crimes against both persons and property rated the school enviiT>nment more negatively 
(Ms39.7) than did those committing only personal (Ms32.7), only property (M=333)« or no crime at all in 
the past year (M>28.2). 

Summary 

In general these data tend to paint a picture of drug users (le., those who used but did not sell drugs and 
those who both used and sold drugs) as disengaged from school, an institution playing an important part in 
the socialization of youth. Compared to the other groups, they were considerably more likely to drop-out of 
school and* if tbey remained in school to perform worse on a host of measures including grades, repeating a 
grade, or being suspended. Similariy they were less interested in school and academic pirsuits than were 
nonusers. AJso, they saw the overaU school environmerit as less positive than did nonusers,^ 
to see tbern^ves as receiving less support fri)m teachers and adtninistnttm All in all, school had little 
attraction for them. Those most estranged from school were individuals conunitting both personal and 
property crimes in the past year. Those most engaged in the academic process were youth who had refimined 
from criminal activities in the past year. It also seems that commission of only property or only personal 
crimes signals the onset of withdrawal fiom an interest in school However, these individuals do not 
demonstrate the mariced withdrawal of respondents reporting corxmiission of both types of offenses. We see 
this same general data pattern for youth engaged in criminal activities in the past year. 
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EXHIBIT VI-1 



RELAHONSHIP of school performance and environment to drug use, sales and criminal involvement in the past YEAt 
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EXHIBIT VI4 (CONTINUED) 












RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND ENVIRONMENT TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN 


THE PAST YEAS 
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EXIflBrr VI-l (CONTINUED) 

RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND ENVIRONMENT TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAI 
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CHAPTER Vn 



RELATIONSfflP OF PEER GROUP FACTORS TO DRUG USE, 
DRUG SALES, AND OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 



We examined a number of peer group variables including the number of close friends; atdtudinal 
similarity to friends; behavioral similarity to friends in tenns of substance use and sales; and le/el of 
perceived peer suppoit Data for these measures ait presented in Exhibit vn-1. 

FHendship Network 

As can be seen from Exhibit there were no significant differences in the size or composition of 
friendship groups across reported levels of drug use, drug sales, or other criminal activity. Overall, 69% of 
respondents reported having a girlfriend, on average, youth reported having between five and six dose 
friends QA^SA). 

While there are few statistically significant differences between groups of respondents as a function of 
drug use or sales, it is interesting that those who sold but did not use drugs (M«8.8) and the more frequent 
sellers (Msg.!), were the most gregarious and reported having the greatest number of close friends, while 
those who both used and sold drugs reported having die fewest (Ms2.9). These data again highlight the 
relative isolation of this latter group. 

Peer Support 

To obtain information about peer support, we asked youth about die extent to which they could discuss 
important matters or problems with close friends and the extent to which they trusted what their close 
friends told them. Overall, 33% of youth reported that Aey could talk to their friends about important issues 
most or all of the time, and 46% said they trusted what their close friends told diem '^a great deal/ 
Involvement in drug use was positively, though not significantly related to reported ability to talk with 
friends. Dnig use was not at all related to the level of trust respondents had in what their close friends told 
them. Similariy, frequent drug sellers more often reported that they could talk to friends about important 
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issues than nonselleis. Again, data concerning tnist were equivocal across levels of drug sales. Further, 
analyses of a "0" (no support) to " 100" (high support) index of overall peer support revealed no differences 
in perceived support as a function of drug use or dnig sales. 

Attitudinai SimUarity to Friends 

Another form of peer support is derived from perceived attitudinai similarity to ftiends. As youdi 
mature, parents are slowly replaced by peers as a nonnative reference group, especially in new areas of 
experience and behavior. The questions we asked respondents were die same as those asked in order to 
assess the attitudinai similarity to parents. As before, we calculated a "0" to " 100" point index in which 
higher values indicate less attimdinal similarity between the respondent and his friends. 

Data on diis measure Med to yield statistically significant differences as a function of dnig use or 
drug sales. Still, it was interesting to note tiiat tiiose heavy dmgs users (Ma29.2) and fiequcm drug seUets 
(M=30.2) reported greater levels of attitudinai simQarity witii peers tiuui did nonusers (M=36.5), light users 
(M=33.0), noosellen (Ma362), or infiequent sellera (Ms38.9). 

One explanatiun for the observed lack of major differences between users, sellers and nonusing or 
nonselling youtii on measures of peer support and peer attitudinai similarity is that tiwre is no difference. 
Youtii have found and insulated tiiemselves in peer groups tiiat support tiie prosocial or antisocial behaviors 
in which tiiey engage. Thus, what we may be observing is tiiat youtii involved in antisocial behavior have 
made tiic shift fiom traditional sources of societally approved values (i.e., parents/guardians and schools) to 
flic peer group. Support for this assertion comes from our earlier discussion of attitudinai similarity to 
parents. Recall fliat on tiiis measure, we observed pronounced effects of drug use and fiequent drag sales on 
perceived dissimilarity. 

We attempted to test titis proposition somewhat more directiy. We created an index of overall 
attitudinai similarity by subtracting individual similarity cores for die peer measures ftom tiie identical 
ratings made for parents. On fliis measure, lower scores indicate greater similarity to parents and higher 
scores to Wends. As can be seen from tiie data presented in Exhibit VH- 1 , tiiere were dramatic differences 
among botii levels of drag use and sales. Nonusers (M= -5.4) and Ught users (M=7.5) differed dramaticaUy 
fiom heavy users (M«3 1.5) in terms of attitudinai similarity to parents as opposed to friends. Youth selling 
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drugs, whether infiequenay (M=8.9) or frequenUy (M=:9.8), aligned themselves much more closely to peer 
attitudes than did nonsellers (Ms ^.3) who reported attitudes more similar to parents than peers. 
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Relatively heavy drug use appears to be the dominant factor in thrse peer-parent sinularity ratings. 
Whereas* selling drugs to earn money may fall more readily within the boundaries set for acceptable 
behavior, using drugs does not Respondents who neither used nor sold drugs aligned tfiemselves 
atdtudinally with patents relative to peers (Ms-6.6), followed by sellen who did not use dnigs (Ms9. 1). 
Users whether non-sellers (M=20.5) or sellers (M»25.0) clearly aligned themselves more with peers than 
parents. 

Relationship of the Peer Support Factors to Criminal Activity 

Youdi reporting that they committed property, or both property and personal crimes in the past year 
were more likely than youth committing personal, or rx) crimes to say that they could talk to friends most or 
all of the time (63% and 64% vs. 47% and SI respectively), and also, that they tnisted what their friends told 
them ""a great deal** (S7% and S8% vs 41% and 43% respectively). Youth committing both property and 
personal crimes reported significantly greater attitudinal similarity to peers than did youth not involved in 
crime or those committing only personal crimes. These youth also expressed greater attitudinal similarity to 
peers than did youth admitting to ccxnmission of crimes against persons. However, this difference was not 
statistically significant When peer*parent attitudinal similarity was examined, we found no statistically 
significant differences across categories of self-reported crime. 

When we examined the overall peer suf^rt, we again saw that youth coounitting personal and 
property crimes tended to report greater levels of perceived support than did other groi^ps. These data 
indicate that although these youth may have adopted values contrary to those of mainstream society, they 
have been successM in finding similar others from whom they can obtain Ae necessary support to maintain 
delinquent/antiaocial behaviors. 

Peer Drug Use and Drug Sales 

We asked respondents about the types of drugs (including cigarettes and alcohol) that any of their 
close friends had used in the past month (Exhibit VU- 1). We also asked about the number of friends who 
sold drugs (Exhibit X-3). Both sets of data indicate a strong relationship between these factors and 
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delinquent/antisocial behaviois. Light dnig usen (M=1.9), heavy useis (M=4.6). and frequent drug seUens 
(M-2.8) reported having friends who used significanUy more substances than did youth who did not use 
drugs (Msl.l) or who did not seU dnigs (M=1.2) or who sold drugs only inficquenfly (M=1.9). The percent 
of youth who sold dnigs infrequently or frequenfly and those who used drugs heavily were significamly 
more likely than nonseUers or nonusers or light users lo report that "some" or "lots" of their friends sdd 
drugs (56%, 84%, and 61% respectively versus 28%, 31%, and 42%). 

Our analysis of level of peer use and proportion of friends selling as a joint function of respondent's 
reported drag use and sales found self-reported drag use as most related to drag use by friends. More 
specificaUy, those who were rieither users nor sellers reported that close friends had used an average of 1.0 
substances in the past month Those who reported selling but not using drugs make similar reports (M=1.4). 
However, those who used but did not seU, and even more so, those who reported both using and selling 
reported significanUy greater levels of substance use among close friends (Ma2.8 and 5.0, respectively). 

nie data regarding friends selling drags showed that 14% of respondents who neither used nor sold 
drags reported that at least some of their friends sold drags. In contrast, between 45% of respondents who 
used but did not seU drags and 54% of respondents who sold but did not use drags reported that at least 
some of theu* friends used drags. 

Drag use by friends was greatest among youth committing personal and pn)perty crimes in the past 
year, lliis group reported that their friends used an average of 2.6 substances in the past month. This was 
significamly greater than the level of Mends' drag use reported by those committing only crimes against 
persons (M=1.3) or no crimes at all in the past year (M=.8). 

Similarly, the percent of respondents reporting high levels of friends selling drags was significanfly 
differem for tfaoae reponhig no criminal activity, as compared to diose reporting some fonn of criminal 
activity in the past ycar-22% versus 40%-55% for the otherthrce gn)up8. 

Summary 

TTiese data clearly indicate tiiat peer support is an important concomitant of delinquent behavior. We 
found little difference in the size or level of support derived from the friendship network as a function of 
drag use. sales or criminal activity. Youtii using or selling drags have embedded themselves in friendship 
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cohoits that view drug usage and life similariy (i.e. attitudinal similarity) and who behave similarly. 
Regarding the attitudes and behavior evidenced among the peer group, drug use was a far more important 
deteminant than drag sales. Similariy, dmg use, not drug sales, made the predominant difference in 
respondents' perception of parent-peer atdtudinal similarity. Those involved in both using and selling drags 
demonstrated the greatest difference in attitudinal similarity, aligning themselves considerably mote closely 
to peers than parents. In tennsofattitudinal similarity, respondents that reported selling but not 
more closely resembled those respondents reporting neither sales nor use than the groups reporting drag use 
and aligned themselves more closely to parents. 

Youth reporting they had committed both crimes against persons and property held values 
substantially closer to peers than the parents and had iq)peared to surround themselves with support groups 
with similarly antisocial values. These youth also reported greater levels of overall support than did other 
youth and reported having more friends who sold drags or used alcohol and drags. 
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EXHIBIT Vn-l 

RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL PEER GROUP NETWORK TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRINUNAL INVOLVEMENT IN TOE ^AST YEAR 
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CHAPTER Vni 



RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND 
FREE TIME ACTIVITIES TO DRUG USE, 
DRUG SALES, AND OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 



Wc examined the relationships between the youths' community involvement and free time activities 
with drug use. sales, and criminal activity. Our basic assumption was that the greater the level of "piosocial" 
involvement, the lower would be youths' involvement in antisocial or delinquent behaviors. Exhibit vni-l 
presents relevant data. 

Ex^nt of Alcohol and Drug Problenis in Respondents' Ndghborhoods 

We first examined youths ' perceptions of the extent to which alcohol and drugs were a problem in the 
nei^bortxxxls in which they lived. Overall, 28% of respondents reported that alcohol use was '^a very big** 
piohlem in their neighborhood. Almost half (48%) reported that dnig use was "a very big problem" in their 
neighboiisood Regardless of reported level of drug use, drug sales or other criminal activities, substantial 
proportions of all groups shared these perceptions. Almost half of you^ (47%) who reported tiiat tiiey 
frequently sold drugs, and 67% of tiK)se who sold drugs infrequentiy perceived drug use as a very big 
problem in ttieur ndghboihood. Only those who reported using but not selling dmgs felt appreciably 
differently (34%). 

Number of Outside Groups or Clubs 

RespCTdeUB reported belonging to about one (M».84) group or club outside of school. The types of 
activities cited ranged ftom die church choir, to involvement in die Police Atiilctic Qub, to helping with the 
Meals on V/heels program. Church based activities tended to predominate responses. No meaningful 
differences were observed in die number of activities youtii were involved in as relating to dmg or criminal 
involvement 
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Rdisiousity 



We asked respondents how often they had attended reUgious services over the past six months and how 
impoitant reUgloa was in their Ufe. From these two questions, we created a "0" to " l(Xr point index 
reflecting importance of religion to youth (i.e.. religiousity - lower scores indicated lower importance). Boib 
youth not using (M=60) and youth not selling drags (M-60) indicated Uiey were significantly more religious 
than those using drags heavUy (Ms39) or selling drags ficquenfly (M«39). Those who both used and sold 
drags scored lowest on this index of reUgiousity (M=35). No clear and consisiem differences on this measure 
were obser 1 as a function of level of self-reported criminal activity. 

Like data concerning famUy and school support and school engagement. ti»se data again reflea die 
breakdown in social bonds and values tiiat have occurred among youtii who used or sold drags heavily and 

especiaUyfliose who bodi used and sold drags. These are flie youtii who have ventured farthest fiom 
established social values. 



UseofFVeeTime 



We asked respondents about how tiiey 'ised tiicir free time, who tiiey spem tiieir spare time witii. and 
how often tiiey participated in each of eight types of outside school activities. Data are presented in Exhibit 

vm-i. 

Youtii who had used drags and tiiose who had sold drags in ttie past year tended to focus tiieir serial 
more annind friends dun family, or spent time alone, tiian did youtii who had not used drags, or youtii who 
had not sold drags. Between 50%.57% of users and 50%.59% of seUers reported spending most of tiieir fiee 
time witii friends. Only 31% of nonusers and 30% of nonsellers reported spending most of tiieir time witii 
friends. Instead tiiese latter groups tended to report spending most of tiieir fiee time witii family (46% and 
47% respective^). 



Given tiie amount of time tiiey spent in ttie company of fiiends. it was not surprising to see tiiat users 
(botii light and heavy) and fiequent seUers reported diat tiiey engaged more in botii sttucmred and 
unsttucnued social events more tiian did tiieir nonusing or nonseUing counterparts. More specificaUy: 

0 56%-57% of users and 49% of firequent sellers reported going to tiie movies at least 
once a week compared to 29% of nonusers, 31% of nonsellers, and 28% of 
infrequent sellers; 
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0 43%-49% of users and 46% of frequent sellers reported going to rap concerts or go- 
go dubs at least once a week compared to 17% of nonusers, 17% of nonselleis, and 
23% of infiequent sellers; 

0 64%- 80% of users and 82% of frequent sellers reported hanging out with friends at 
least once a week compared to 57% of nonusers, 57% of nonsellers, and 67% of 
infrequent sellers. 

Neither the level of drug use nor drug sales was cleaily related to the percentage of respondents 
reporting that they did volunteer work. Frequent dnig selling, but not drug use was directly related to the 
percent of respondents reporting that they did nodiing at least once a week. Drug use, but not dnig selling, 
was inversely related to the percent of respondents reporting that they worked out at least once a week. 

We also asked respondents whether that had a part-time job. Overall, 32% of respondents reported 
having a legal part*time job. Heavy drug users (20%), frequent drug sellers (22%) and those both ustaig and 
selling drags hi die past year (20%) were the least likely to report h«^ Thenteof 
part-time employment among diese groups was approximately two^thirds that observed among nonusers 
(32%), nonsellets (31%) or those repenting wither using nor sellhig drop (3 1%). The highest observed rate 
of legal part-time employment observed was a^nong infrequent sellers (50%). Again, this is consonant with 
the notion that diese individuals are engaged in selling drags to m^ some spending money. 

Relating these free-time activities to self-reported criminal activity (aside from drags), we see the 
familiar pattern in which youth committing both crimes against persons and against property demonstrated 
the greatest level of peer as compared to f.mily afGliatioa More tiian half (53%) of these youtii reported 
spending most of tiieir time with friends, while only 29% reported S|;ending most of their time witii family, 
and 13% reported spending most of their time abne. In contrast, 51% of those not involved in criminal 
activities in die past year reported spending most of tiieir time witii family, 26% witii friends and 12% atone. 

As to the relation between ways in which youth spent their time and criminal activity, the data again 
indicate that the most consistent contrast was between youth who were uninvolved in criminal activities in the 
past year and diose who were involved in both property and personal crimes. This latter group again seemed 
far less engaged, more on the outskirts of society. They were the ones most likely to report hanging out with 
friends (77% did this at leas: once a week), doing nothing (56% did this at least once a week), and getting 
high (14% did this at least once a week). They were no more likely than otiiers to report going to movies or 
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to concerts or clubs. Interestingly, they were most likely to report having a legal part-time job (40% as 
compared to 32% for the whole sample). 

Summary 

These data highlight the shift experienced by youth using, or both using and selling drugs, or involved 
in multiple types of criminal activities, not only from socially acceptable values, but also the sounds for these 
values. Youth move naturally widi age from having the family as the primary source or reference for values 
to the peer group. These data indicate that youth using drugs (especially heavily), selling drugs fiequently, or 
being involved in criminal activities (personal and property crimes), have turned considerably to a peer group 
with like values. This may create a cycle of alienation, abuse and reinforcement for antisocial behavior that 
feeds upon itself and manifests ever increasing destnictiveness to the individuals involved, as well as society 
as a whole. 

Another interestin. j finding to which we will rehun is that youth who sell but do not use drugs look 
much like youth who neither sell nor use dnigs in terms of progress in school, family and peer support, 
religiousity and the way they spend their free time. These youth seem to embrace mainstream values, 
expressing entreiaieneurial drive through both traditional/legitimate as well as unconventionaJ^llicit means. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNITY RELATCD VARIABLES TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 
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VARIABLES TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST 
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CHAPTER IX 



RELATIONSHIP OF 
PERSONALITY FACTORS TO DRUG USE, 
DRUG SALES, AND OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 



Introduction 

We examined specific personality cliaracteristics to detennine wliether sudi characteristics were 
consistently associated with drug use, drug sales, or involvement in other criminal activities. Research on this 
topic has pioduoed little consistent evidence. We focused our investigation on those personality 
characteiisdcs either shown by past research to be related to drug use or delinquency or those which should, 
because of the characteristics reflected, be related to such behaviors. These characteristics were: propensity 
to take risks, self-esteem, emotional stability, impulsivity, locus of control (the extent to which individuals 
believe people control their own behavior and outcomes), perceived stress, isolation/alienation, rule*breaking, 
and aspiration to succeed in societally approved endeavors. 

For each personality factor selected, we identified previously validated scales. In every case, we had to 
modify the scales for purposes of brevity or age s^repriateness. As a result, the fiiud scales used do not 
necessarily share the psychometric properties of the scales from which they were derived. However, the 
derived scales maintain their face/content validity; and, we feel, are reasonable indicators of the underiying 
« constructs tluit they are supposed to measure. For analytic puiposes, each of the indices was scaled to range * 
from '•O'* to '*100.'* Appendix B identifies the sources from which all survey measures, including die 
personality scales, were derived. Results of data anlyses are summarized in Exhibit DC-l. 

Relationships of Personality Factors to Level of Drug Use 

The level of repoited drug use in the past year was consistentiy related to a number of personality 
measures: 
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0 -niose using dni^ were significantly more likdy to score high on rislc propensity 
thannonusera. Heavy users scored significantly higlierUian light uscra. TTiose 
wlio both used and sold dnigs had an even higher risk propensities. 

0 Heav> drug users scored higher than nonusers and Ught users on self-rating of 
unpuWvity. having an external locus of control, feeling alienated/isolated, and 
willingness to break rules. 

0 Heavy users scored significamly lower than nonusers and light users oa the 
measure of emotional stability, 

0 Users (both light and heavy) reported signiflcantty tower levels of traditionaUy 
valued aspirations (i.e.. likelihood that they will graduate high school, attend 
coUege. join the miUtary. get a job they like) than did nonusers; and 

0 Self-esteem tended to decrease with level ofreported drug use. 

We observed no differences on perceived stress. The lack of observed differences on stress may 
indicate either that youth are not experiencing different levels of stress in their enviromnem or that they have 
found satisfactory methods of coping with the stress they do experience. 



as 



Tbe picture that emerged from these analyses indicates that drug usera (primarily the heavy users). ; 
compared to nomisers. exhibited the foUowing personality traits: socially isolated/alienated; prepared t^ take 
risks: belief that it is all right to break socially accepted mles; perceive that the environment forces or shapes 
their behavior to alarge extent; and aspire to lower levels of traditionaUy valued aspirations. Riither. 
compared to nomisers they differed, but not at statistically significant levels, by having somewhat lower 
levels of self-esteem. 

Relationships of Personality Factors to Level of Drug Sales 

Unlike our findings on level of drug use. we did not find a "unidimensional" picture of the peisonaUties 
of drag seUcrs. Part of this may be that the inclination to sell drags may itself derive from personal, social, 
and economic factors, part may be due simply to the categorization of raimber of sales in the past year. 
Regardless, we found these data to be foscinating and informative. 

Sellers, especially frequent seUers. differed significantly from nonseUers on the foUowing: 

0 greater propensity to take risks; 
0 inpulsivity; 
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o greaterendoisementof rule-breaking behavior 

0 lower aspirations to societaUy approved endeavora; and 

0 feeling significantly more isolated/alienated. 

nonseUers and frequent seUers, demonstrated: 

o the towest level of self-esteem; 

0 the towest level of emotional stability; 

o *e««aiestitponedkvdofperaivedaBaiad<»te)Uli<)n. 
"myouihseemediobepursutagenmpreneuiialaiccess. 
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Sellers who did not use drags compared to those who neither sold nor used drags differed primarily m 
their willingness to take chances. Users who did not seU, compared to nonseUers-nonuseis differed not only 
in their willingness to take risks but also in the way they perceived themselves and the worid around them. 
Most abeinnt was the group that both sold and used drags who, in addition to being most likely to take risks, 
behave impulsively, and endorse breaking ndes, viewed as poorest their chances of conventional success, and 
fete most isolated/alienated. Despite these differences youth who both used and sold drags indicated no real 
deficiencies in self-esteem and were least likely to perceive their Uves as stressful These are the same youth 
who reported high levels of peer support for their use and sales behavior. TTicse youth appear to have, by and 
large. successftUly segmented themselves off from mainstream society to immerse themselves in the drag 
subculture. 

Relationship of Personality Factors to Criminal Activity 

Youth differed in only a few respects as a function of the types of crime committed in the past year. 
Differences observed fbcused mosUy on propensity to behave rather than on the more intrapsychic indices 
included for study, Nodifferences were observed on criminal activity for levels of: reported self-esteem; 
emotional stability; impulsivity; locus of control; or perceived stress. However, youth committing any type 
of crime in the past year, and especially those committing both crimes against persons and property, 
demonstrated significantly greater propensity to take risk and to endorse rale breaking than did youth 
uninvolved in criminal activities. Also, youth committing crimes against both persons and property, 
demonstrated significanUy greater isolation/aUenation and significantly lower aspirations to succeed in 
conventional pursuits than did youth uninvolved in criminal activities. Like previous data cited, liiese data 
indicate that youth most heavUy involved in crime (person and property) have removed themselves from the 
mainstream societal stracture in favor of a peer based subculture reinforcing antisocial/criminal behaviore. 

It is important to note that, by and large, youth who committed both property and personal crimes is 
different fiom youth involved in using and/or selling drags. Half (50%) of the youth having engaged in 
crimes against property and peisons in the past year neither used nor sold drags in die past year. Only 14% of 
this group both used and sold drags in the past year, while 11 % used but did not seU drags, and 25% sold but 
did not u: e drags. 
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EXHIBIT 1X4 

RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERLSTICS TO DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 
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CHAPTER X 

ATTITUDES, PERCEIVED MOTIVATIONS, AND 
DETERRENTS TO USING AND SELLING DRUGS 



We examined a number of variables related to respondents' attitudes towards drug use, perceived risk 
of using drugSt and reasons for not using alcohol and drugs. These data are summarized in Exhibits X- 1 and 
X-2. 

Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

Respondents wert asked a series of questions about their attitudes toward using drugs. Responses 
were used in constructing a '0** to 100*" point drug permissiveness index, in which lower scoits indicated 
less permissiveness. As expected, both drug use and salens involvement were directly related to reported 
pennisslveness. Heavy users (Ma55.9) differed greatly firom other groups. Light users (M=27.8) also 
differed significantly from non-users (M^l 1.3). Frequent sellers (M=29.4) differed significandy from both 
infrequent sellers and non-sellers Gx>th with very similar values, Mal4.2 and 13.9). 

When broken out as a jomt function of youth involvement in drug use and sales, the data indicate that 
respondents who sold but did not use drugs were indistinguishable from those who neither sold nor used 
drugs. Both these ncm-using groups were significantly more negative about using drugs (M=14.6 and 11. 0, 
respectively) than were users, whether they had (M»45.7) or had not sold (Ms44.7) drugs. 

Perceived Risk of Drug Use 

We asked youth to rate the risk to mdividuals from using a variety of substances. Ratings were used 
to construct two "0*" to IW point indices-perceived risk of using gateway substances and using other 
"harder^ drugs. Here, higher scores indicate greater perceived risk. As Exhibit X-1 indicates, the same data 
patterns exists for both indices. Both light and heavy users who had experienced drugs for themselves saw 
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less risk in using gateway or harder dnigs than did nonusers. Frequent sellers perceived less risk in drug use 
than did nonsellers or infrequent selleis. What was somewhat surprising was that youth who sold but did 
not use dnigs did not view dreg use differently than (fid those who neither sold noi used drugs. Both gnnips 
perceived substantial risk in using gateway dnigs (M=73.6 and 8 1.9, respectively); and other "harder dnigs" 
(Ma96.7 and 96.7, rcs^jectively). These groups reported perceiving thsat use of these substances involved 
significantly more risk than did users, whether they had (M gateway»43.3; M other*74.4), or had not sold 
drags (M gatewaya48.2; M odv r%78.0). 

Note, however, that even for the heavy drag use group, the index for harder drags was high 
(M=71.0), indicating that the group as a whole recognized that there were considerable risks attendant to 
drag use. The group that reported both using and selling drags perceived even greater risk (M= 74.4). 

Seif-Reported Problems Because of Alcohol and Drug Use 

We asked youth about twelve different personal problems they may have experienced as a resutt of 
their alcohol or drag usage. Problems included: causing them to behave in ways they later regretted; hurting 
their relationship widi friends, famUy, girlfriends, teachers or supervisors; adversely affecting their health; 
and getting them in trouble with the police. A summative index was then calcula*xd. 

As level of drag sales increased, so too did the number of reported problems experienced because of 
alcohol ordraguse(M'sfornonusers,lightusers, and heavy users-.18, 1.3, and 2.7 respectively). A 
similar pattern emerged for problems experienced as a function of level of drag sales. The average number 
of problems reported increased as the frequency of selling increased (M's fornonscUers, infrequent sellers, 
and frequent sellers3.26, 1.0 and 1 .6 respectively). 

When viewed ai a joint ftinction of involvemem in drag use and sales in the past year, we see that 
while use wu asaodated with experiencing the greatest number of personal problems, selling drags was not 
free from risk. Usen that did not seU experienced an average of 1.6 problems, more than twice that of those 
selling but not using (M=.60), but half that of those who both used and sold (M=3.2). Each of these 
respondent group's reported experience of alcohol/drag related problems was significanUy different fixjm 
the others. Thus, drag use clearly affected users' Uves; but, it was a toll users seemed prepared to pay. 
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Reasons For Not Using Drugs 



We asked respondents who had not used drugs or alcohol why they had not become more involved in 
substance use. Respondents who had not used alcohol or used it only once or twice were asked why they 
had not used alcohol more. Those v/bo said that they had never used marijuana were asked why they had 
not Respondents who never used other illicit drugs (eg., cocaine), or abused licit drugs (eg., barbituates) 
were asked why they had not used them. Also, respondents were asked to provide up to thxte reasons for 
not getting involved in using the substances. Exhibit X-2 summarizes the information provided in 
respondents* first mentioned reasons. First mentions were analyzed because these represent the most salient 
reasons respondents have for not using dnigs. 

There were striking similarities across re^nse categories in the reasons given for not using 
marUuana or other drugs. Concems about physical and emotional healA predominated respondents* reports 
of why they had avoided substance use (64% marijuana, 53% other dnigs). Peer pressur^ack of interest 
was expressed by about 24% of re^ndents zs the most salient reason they had for not using eitiier 
mar^uana or other illicit drugs. Families were reported by more ttspoodcats to have an important influence 
in dissuading youth from using hard dnigs (17%) than jfrom using marijuana (8%). This is probably 
attributable to the general sequence of trying drugs. Marijuana use is more likely to occur at the earliest 
stage of drug experience than are other, harder drugs. Youth are exposed to drug effects and acceptability 
dirough the experiences of friends and peers. Hence, parental influence may decrease relative to that of peer 
influence in the case of marijuana, a drug used eariy in sequence, compared to other harder drugs used later 
in sequence, with the support of friends or peers. 

Reasons for not using alcohol were similar. However, those responding to the alcohol question 
included youth who had dried the substance once or twice. Because of their previous experience with 
alcohol a greater proportion of respondents reported that they did not use alcohol more often because they 
did not like the taste or smell (31%) compared to youth responding to items concerning marijuana (7%) or 
otiier drugs (4%). This boosted the "Don*t like it^io support for it** category of response to represent a 
plurality (47%) concerning alcohol use, whereas for marijuana and other drugs used this category of 
response was much smaller (i.e., 24%). 
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The next most often mentioned set of responses for not using alcohol fell in the category of concerns 
for physical and mental health (34%). Slighfly more than one in ten (13%) respondents reported that family 
were influential in their decision not to drink alcoholic beverages. 

If we can leam something from these data, it is that parents are not without influence and need to bear 
at least a portion of Ae respcmsibility for innoculating their children by providing them with ^ropriate 
knowledge about drugs, including their use and hazards, as well as societally supportive values. 

To the extent values are shared , peers will provide die consensus and support needed to maintain a 
healthy resistance to drugs. The importance of peer groups in drug use has been made clear in much of the 
literature (e.g., Elliot et aL, 1985) as well as throughout this report We see that peer influence is 
consistently important in the reasons given by youth themselves concerning why they have not gotten more 
heavily into substance use. 

Lastly, we see that concern for heafth predominates mentions for avoiding drug use. It is important 
that policy makers do not read this as a mandate to "^scare the pants off kids.** Such a tack is doomed to M. 
The literature concerning fear q)peals as well as our data indicate that wholesale promulgation of fear wiii 
not be persuasive. As soon as youth experience drugs for themselves, or vicariously through die 
experiences of tteir frien^is. they will leam that they will not die or lose control over dieir behavior. This is 
especially true with the milder psychoactive substances, such as marijuana, which is almost invariably one 
of the first drugs tried. Thoughfearinvokingimageslast,if we do not provide youth with truthful 
information, provided by knowledgeable/credible sources dieir first experiences with drugs will cause 
societaVinstitutiotud sponsors to tose whatever credibility they have been able to build. 

Motivations and Deterrents to Seiling Drugs 

We examined a number of variables related to attitudes and deterrents towards selling drugs. These 
included perceived i»evalence, profitability, risks associated with selling, peer support for selling drugs, and 
ttm likelihood thtt youth in general, and the respondent in particular, will sell drugs in the fumre. These data 
are summarized in Exhibit X-3. 
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Perceived Risk of Selling Dniy8 



Data indicated that theic weic commonly perceived deterrents to becoming involved in the sale of 
drugs. Large ptopoitions of respondents said that it was vervlikelv that, over the couise of a year, someone 
selling dnigs would get caught by the poUce (48%); spend at least some time in jail (36%); or get severely 
injured or killed (62%). While level of involvemem in drug use was not consistently related to such 
perceptions, heavy users were significantly less likely than nonuscrj or light users to report that dealers were 
"very likely" to come to physical hann (40% vs. 64% and 71%. respectively). 

Uvel of involvement in dnig sales was related to perceptions of risk to dealers. More specifically, 
youth frequendy selling dnigs saw aU fonns of risk to dealers as significamly less than nonsellers or 
occasional seUcrs. In part, diis perception of relatively high risk among infrequent sellers may help to 
min i miz e their involvement in such pursuits. 

Despite the faa that ftequent seUers perceived less risk tiian otiiers. die hazards they reported for 
dealing were formidable. Almost four of ten (38%) reported tiiat it was very likely diat a person selling 
dnigs over the course of a year would be caught by die police. One fourth of frequent sellers (25%) said 
Uiat such a dealer would spend at least some time in jail and half (50%) said diat in die course of a year, a 
dnig dealer was very likely to be badly hurt or killed. 

These pen»ptions appear to reflect youflis* own experiences. In otiier data obtained ftom our 
interviews, we found diat almost one-durd of users and sellers in our sample (30%) reported being anested 
on dnig charges. Between 53% (frequent sellers) and 61% (infrequent seUers) reported being part of a 
gn)up diat attacked or dutatened an individual and between 11% (infrequent seUcw) and 16% (fetqiient 
seUers) admitted to shooting, stabbing or killing someone. These youtii were also victims of violence. For 
example. 22% of infiequent and 28% of frequent seUcrs reported needing medical attention because of 
injuries sustained in a beating. Similariy. 11% of infrequent and 28% of fiequent seUets reported diat diey 
had been badly beaten up by someone not Uving in fheir house. Aldiough we cannot be certain, it is quite 
probable diat many of diese incidents were related to selling drugs. 

Youdi who reported bodi using and selling dnigs in die past year perceive, die lowest level of risk of 
bodUy injury. Only 33% said it was very Ukely diat a dealer would get severely injured or killed over die 
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coune of a year. Peihaps their level of skill in both the use and sales of drags have made them moie 
efficient and safety conscious. Alternatively, these youth may have become more obUvious to the dangers. 

We constracted a "0" to "100" point index from these three measures of perceived risk and youths' 
perceptions of how bad a stay in jaU would be for them. On average, the values indicated that the whole 
sample perceived that severe risks were involved in selling drags (M.78.0; Maximum value possible=:100). 
Again, heavy users perceived significamly less risk (M-67.9) than did either nonu^sere (M=77.8) or light 
users (M-77.9). Frequent seUers (M=63.0) perceived significantly less risk than infrequent seUen (M=75JJ) 
or nonsellen (M-79.5). However, these index values are aU high, and indicate thar even frequent seUers 
and the heavy users perceived considerable risk. 

When data were examined as a joint fimction of youths' involvement in drags and sales, we see that 
involvement in sales had a greater effort on perceptions of risk than did drag i jc. SeUers. whetiier noousers 
(M«67.8) or users (NW6.7) reported lower levels of risk in dealing drags tiian did nonseUen whetiier fliey 
had used (M«74.4) or had not used drags (Ma80.0). 

Perceptions of Peer Sunnoft for Selling 

Despite tiie fart diat all respondents perceived substantial risks to selling drags, more tiian one of ten 
respondents (13%) said tiiey sold drags in tiie past year and 64% of seUers (8% of the sample) said tiiey sold 
drags relatively ftequentij- in tiiat time period (i.e.. more tiian five times). We asked respondents about two 
primaiy reasons for seUing drags-peer support and r ^.tabUity. These data are also summarized in Exhibit 
X.3. 

Botii level of drag use and sales were generaUy related to perceptions about tiie proportion of adults 
in tiieir ndghboihood seUing drags, and more importanfly. about tiie proportion of tiieir own friends who 
sold drags. Renltt concerning tiie proportion of sradents at tiieir schools seUing drags were equivocal 
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Heavy users were significamly more Ukely tiian Ught users or nonusers to report tiiat at least ! 
adytts in tiieir neighbortiood sold drags (67% vs 36% and 49% respeoively). Also, as drag use increased, 
ttie percent reporting that at least some friends sold drags increased-31% of nonusers, 42% of occasional 
users, and 67% of heavy users. 
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A similar data pattern was observed for levels of involvement in dmg sales. Frequent sellers were 
significantly more likely than nonsellers to report tliat at least some adults in the neighborhood were selling 
drugs. Again, we see a strong relationship between involvement in drug related behavior and reports on 
proportions of fiiends involved. While 28% of nonsellers reported that at least some of their friends had 
sold drags, 56% of infiequent sellers and 84% of frequent sellers reported having such friends. Qearly 
hivolvement in drag related activities, whether use or sales, received substantial siqiport fiom ftiends tiiat 
also used or sold. It seems highly probable tiiai drag use and sales behaviors foUow a simUar pattern as just 
about all otiier behaviors and attitudes-that when such support is not received, the youtii finds a new, more 
supportive friendship network. 

Perceived Profitability of Drag Sales 

Drag selling was perceived by most youtii to be a remarkably lucrative enterprise. Almost four of ten 
(36%) respondents believed tiiat youtii selling drags at school make at least $1,000 per week, 21% rqnrted 
tiiat tiieir fiiends selling drags made at least $1 ,000 per week, and 45% believed tiiat adults selling drags 
made at least 1,000 per week. Anotiier 20% believed tiiat friends and adults were making between $500 and 
$1000 per week. About 80% of our sample believed friends and adults made at least $250 per week selling 
drags. 

The percentage of respondents' reporting tiiat adults and friends selling drags make at least $1,000 
per week was substantially higher for tiiose using drags. Presumably, die most valid data on tiiis topic was 
provided by tiiose youtii who reported selling drags. Between 39% of infrequent sellers, and 59% of 
frequent sellers estimated tiiat tiieir friends selling drags made at least $1,000 per week. 

We do not know what proportion of respondents were describing net earnings as opposed to gross 
earnings. SdU, even if we assume all estimates provided were gross income and youtii take home about 
20%, it appean they can easily earn in excess of $200 per weeL It is likely tiiat licit economic alternatives 
do not exist for these youtit This view is bolstered by tiie fact tiiat youtii continued to sell drags despite tiie 
perceived risks, first hand experience witii tiie law, and tiie street violence surrounding stieet drag 
tiiafficking. 
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Perceptions of Risk of Using and SeUing Drugs and Other Criminal Activity 



•n>e data presented in Exhibits X- 1 and X-3 indicate that there is a ielativcly consistent pattern 
relating type of o£fenses reported by respondents and their perceptions related to the rislcs of using and 
selling drags. TTjcse data patterns in mm seem related to the drag using/selling pnxditivitics of the youth 
committing various types of offense. Data show tiiat of youfli who repotted no K-volvement in criminal 
activities in UK past year, only 7% used drags and 3% sold drags in tiie past yeai. Of those reporting only 
crimes against persons. 6% had used drags and 14% had sold drags. Of tiiose reporting only property 
crimes, 22% had used drags and 11% had sold drags. Last, of those reporting committing crim ?both 
against persons and property. 25% reported using drags and 39% reported selling drags in the past year. 

The evidence leads to die following principal finding relating to type of criminal activities. 

0 Those committing bodi types of crime were most permissive in dieir attitudes 
concerning substance use. They were followed, in order by tiiose committing only 
property crimes, tiiose committing only personal crimes and tiiose uninvolved in 
crime; 

o Those committing botii types of crime saw significanfly less risk in using gateway 
substances or otiier drags tiian any otiier group. Youtfi uninvolved in crime 
perceived tiie greatest level of risk for botii groups of substances; 

o Experience witii problems related to drag or alcohol was directiy and dramaticaUy 
related to die proportion of users in each crime group. "Tiose committing botii 
property and personal crimes reported experiencing significanfly more personal 
problems because of drag use dian tiiose committing property crimes, who reported 
significanfly more problems dian did youdi committing only crimes against person-! 
who, in mm, reported experiencing significanfly more problems tiuin youtii who 
were uninvolved in criminal activity; 

M tiiree crime gnnips had a modest proportion of seUers in tiieir midst (ranging 
from 11% among property to 14% personal to 35% botii types of crime). All tiiree 
groups tended to respond similariy, consistenfly reporting tiiat tiiey perceived less 
risk in selling drags tiian did youtii not involved in criminal activity over tiie past 
year. 

SeUing Drugs as a Career Choice 



We were interested not only in perceptions of risk and benefit but also die overall effect that such 
views have on behavioral intent We asked respondents about their expectations concerning ttieir 
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involvement and the involvement of other students in the drug trade after completing school. The data are 
presented in Exhibit X-3. 



A laige majority of respondents (77%) believed that .students now selling drugs would be doing so 
after they finished their schooling either as a main source of income (33%) or as a supplement to their main 
source of income (44%). Of more concern, one in ten respondents (10%) said that it was at least somrvhat 
likely that diey themseWes would seU dnigs after they finished their schooling. Of those who reported that 
they were at least somewhat likely to seU dnigs after they finished their schooling, 30% said they would 
likely sell as their main source of income, 67% said they would most likely sell as a sideline, and 3% were 
unsure or refused to answer. 

Those already involved in the drag trade or in drag use, espcdaUy those involved most heavUy, were 
most likely to consider drag selling as a possibiUty for their fiitures. Also, the Ukelihood of selling drags as 
a post-school activity increased with overall drag involvement (le., use and sale). Most of those who 
repotted bodi using and selling drags in the last year (74%) said it was at least somewhat likely they would 
be selling drags either as their main work or on the side. About 35% of both diose who used but did not sell 
drags, and those who sold but did not report using drags said that it was at least somewhat likely that they 
would begin or continue selling drags. 

It was not surprising that 63% of fiequent sellers said that they would continue selling drags. It was 
somewhat heartening to see that only 17% of infiequent seUers see themselves continuing in drag sales after 
completing schooL It was somewhat disheartening that inspite of fljeir perceptions of fonnidable risks 
attendant on drag sales, 4% of those that reported not having sold drags in the past year said that it was at 
least somewhat likely that they would get involved in drag selling after completing schooL 

If the youtbt' e^Kctations are borne out and 37% of frequent sellers and 83% of infiequent selleis 
drtjpped fitm die maricet, but were replaced by the 5% of those not currently involved drag sales, this would 
result in a net reduction of only 22% of youth selling drags in our sample. 

While we do not expect all youth saying that tiiey may begin selling drags to actually do so, we also 
do not expect all youtii who say they are getting out to do so. Furtiier, we must acknowledge the stn)ng 
possibility of youtii who do not currentiy entertain tiie possibility of beginning a drag sales career to 
eventually get involved. 
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The point here is that because of the perceived profitability of the drug marketplace^ even though 
risks are perceived by many as nontrivial« there will likely be a substantial supply of youth ready to involve 
themselves. 
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EXIflBITX-1 

PERCEIVED MOTIVATIONS & DETERRENTS TO DRUG USE AS A FUNCTION OF 
DRUG USE, SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR 

^^^^^r^ DRUGINVOLVEMENTINraE CRIMINAL INVOLVEMEOT IN TOB 

PASTYEAR PASTYEAR PASTYEAR PASTYEAR 



ISA HSL m. Ssm ISs^ wisaaai fisB« Hsas S ^ Hs, ^ 

NunbcriaSaapk 

OvmB Attifeite^pMmismnMS 
iboiBArqiiMQHiBn) 
(Wmt wont » liM pcniism 
itboMdragiHs) 



Ooiw Mom ■ lower risk) 



PkicdvDd nik of oUicr 
mh i t itt Pti Oton) 
Qowtr wom ■ low« risk) 

1 p<.10foroMnllANOVA 
* p<itffarovmUANOVA 
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EXHIBIT X-2 

; MOST COMMON/SALIENT REASONS GIVEN FOR NOT USING ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 



Number in Sample 

Family Reaaons. Total 

Parental prohibition 
Family cooaensua 



Reasons Stemming from Concern 
about Physical and Mental Health. Total 

Concern for health affscts/adyeise 
affects on physical abilities 

Concern about effects on emotional 
(X psychological state 

Generalized fear of 
destructive potential 

C(mcem about addictive potential 

Seen bad things happen tc othen 
(Uim into drunks/addicts, get 
hurt or killed, get anested) 



Alcohol 
280 

13% 
8% 
5% 

34% 

15% 

2% 

8% 

1% 
8% 



Marijuana 

326 

8% 
6% 
2% 

64% 

28% 

6% 

18% 

3% 
9% 



OthcfPniw 
326 

17% 
8% 
9% 

53% 

17% 

4% 

19% 

2% 
11% 



Personal Reasooi. Total 

Don't UhDlaM or smell 
Don't need i^wt interested in it 
Friends don't use it^peer pressure 



47% 
31% 
12% 
4% 



24% 
7% 

15% 
2% 



24% 
4% 

15% 
5% 



Tottd Other Reasons 
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4% 



6% 
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EXHIBIT X-3 

ATTITUDES TOWAMS SELUNG DRUGS AS A FUNCmON OF DRUG 



DRUGUSEINTIIE 
PAST YEAR 



DRUG SALES IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN TOE 
PAST YEAR 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN HO 
PAST YEAR 
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EXHUIIT X-3 (CONTINUEO) 

ATimiDES TOWARDS SELLING DRUGS AS A FUNCTION OF DRUG USE. DRUG SALES AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAS» VEA. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SCHOOL AND MEDIA SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 



We asked respondents a series of questions about infonnation they received from schools, specific 
school programs that provide infonnation on dnigs and alcohol, their participation in the programs, and 
program helpfulness. Our purpose was to help identify actions that the school and community can take both 
to help prevent youth from using and selling drugs and, for those currently using and selling drugs, to reduce 
such behavior 

Hrst we present a brief description of current school*based substance use programming (outlined by die 
D.C. hibUc Schools' OfQce of Substance Abuse). 

D.C. Schools Substance Abuse Programs 

Since 1942 the D.C. Public Schools have provided substance use information to students through grades 
nine as part of a mandatory health education course. Each year students participate in a required six week 
unit on tobacco, drugs, and alcohol." An elective course containing material on substance use is available 
for students in grades ten through tv/elve. 

In recent years the D.C. Public Schools have introduced many substance use prevention programs into 
its school system. Approximately three years ago, the school system established peer counseling activities 
such as "SUPERtcam" fStudents United With Pros to Lnco»)rage Responsibility") and "SANDS" ("Sports 
Activities Not Drugs"). In diese programs, students are selected and trained to help others who want peer 
counseling. The students seeking peer counseling do so strictiy on a voluntary basis. The school system 
estimates that there are 100 counselors in each program. 

The school system also sponsors a variety of programs where an outside agency periodically visits 
certain schools to provide infonnation to students on drugs and otiier topics, such as sex c Jucation and AIDS. 
For example, the YouUi Awareness Program (YAP) brings in outside experts such as police, doctors, and 
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other specialists The program, generally attached to inealth education cou^ is coordinated by the school 
system's Security Office, and involves twelve elementary and junior high schools. 



The Drug Mobile program uses a van staffed by a contractor, funded by the District of Columbia 
govermnent, and coordinated by one teacher at each school visited. The drug mobile visits thirteen 
elementary schools one hour each weelc and schedules visits to other schools on request It provides 
pamphlets, television and video presentations, exhibits, and displays of drug paraphernalia. 

Individual schools have clubs, such as the "Just Say No" Qubs. The "Just Say No" clubs are 
coordinated by the YMCA and exist in about 30 elementary and junior high schools (not those that use the 
drug mobile). "Just Say No" clubs also focus oa elementary schools. Other schools have different clubs such 
as "Substance-Frcc" clubs. These clubs hold meetings during or after official school hours, depending on the 
school's ptcferaice. 

Each schod is also supposed to maintain an information center, located in the vocational counseling 
office, the library, the principal's office or some central locatioa Here, youth can pick up informative 
materials (e.g., pamphlets, flyers) about substance use. 

One school, Shaw Junior High School, had recently assigned a full-time teacher to teach drug education 
instead of physical education. Each student attends the full-year course. However, since Shaw declined to 
paitcipate in our study, any impacts of tiiis program could not be assessed here. 

Exposure to School Drug Programs 

We began our set of questions by asking respondents whetiicr tiwy had received any infonnation about 
drugs or alcohol as part of an y of their regular classroom activities , and if so, during what grades. We also 
asked if the infimnation had any effea on their own use of drugs or alcohol 

Forty percent of all respondents and 63% of heavy users reported that they had never received any 
information on drug or alcohol use as part of their regular classroom activities (See Exhibit XI* 1 for details). 
Of those who reported frequentiy selling drugs, 59% said they had not received such infomiation. Light users 
and infrequent sellers were slightiy below the overall 40% not receiving any informatioa Of youth that 
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reported neither using nor selling drugs, 37% reported not having received any infonnation as part of regular 
classroom activities. 



Some reported receiving infonnation about drugs/alcohol in their regular classes during Oic fifth or sixtii 
giade (1 1% and 16% respectively). About 34% reported receiving die infonnaion in tht seventh grade. 44% 
in eigltth. and 49% in nintii grade. Smaller percentages of frequent seUera and heavy users reported receiving 
such infonnation in each grade, particularly in tiie seventii tirough nintii grades. 

We do not know whetiicr die large proportion of respondents who reported not receiving any 
infonnation is primarUy a problem of faulty recall or labeling, or that die infonnation presented was less tiian 
noteworthy. Regardless, respondents felt tiiat much could, and should, be done to improve tiie infonnation 
provided by schools concerning drugs and alcohol. 

Effects of Qassppom Pro grams 

On tiK brighter side; of tiiose saying tiiey received infonnation in class. 68% said it affected tiwir 
usage. Also, most of tiiese respondents indicated tiiat die infonnation had discouraged use. botii by 
increasing tiwir awareness of tiie risks of drag use and by providing better infonnation about drags and 
alcohol TTiis held trae to a lesser degree for respondents reporting sdling or using drags-about 46% of botii 
tiiose who reported using and tiiose who reported frequentiy selling drags in tiie past year. However, as noted 
eariier, tiie pen«nt of users reporting receiving infonnation in tiieirclassnwms was small. Sixty percent 
(60%) of infrequent seUers who recalled receiving infonnation reported die infonnation had affected tiieir use 
of drags. 

Knowledge of Special Pmp ams 

Only smaU pen»ntages of smdents reported having knowledge or having used specific school substance 
use programs (See Eidtibit XT-2 for details). The only exception concerned die availability of pamphlets at an 
infonnation center. Here, 62% of respondents reported knowing about die infonnation center. Botii drag use 
and sales were linked to lower awareness of infonnation centers. Only 37% of heavy users, but 57% of tight 
users (as compared to 64% of non-users) reported knowing about die centere. Only 41% of ftequent seUere, 
but 78% of infrequent sellers, reported knowing about die centers. 
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Knowledge of "Just-Say-No" Qubs and peer-run counseling programs was reported by less than one- 
third of the students. About the same percentages of users and sellers of drugs reported knowing about the 
counseling programs as non-users and non-sellers. For "Just-Say-No" clubs, smaller percentages of both 
heavy users and frequent sellers reported knowing of them than did other groups (about 2 1 % in each case as 
compared to about 3 1 % for other groups). A somewhat higher pn)portion of light users (43%) reported 
knowing of these clubs. 

Use of St)ecial Programs 

Knowing of a special program is a prerequisite for using it Those who knew of the programs were 
asked whether they had used the program. Of all those using school infbnnation centers, 79% reported no 
sales or use of drugs. Infonnation centers were reported as being used by 19% of all respondents, mote by 
light users (35%), but less by heavy users (1 1%). Sixteen to Seventeen percent of seUers, both ficquent and 
infrequent, reported using information centers (See Exhibit XI-3 for details). 

Of the total sample, 9% reported participating in peer counseling programs. Most of tht itspondents 
that repotted use of the program (74%) also reported no sales or use of dnigs during the past year. Of those 
that repotted selling but not using drugs. 14% reported participating in a counseling program; 20% of those 
that both used and sold drugs in the past year reported participating in peer counseling. 

Third in level of participation were special clubs like "Just-Say-No" clubs. Eight percent (8%) of 
respondents said they participated in such clubs. They were attended mostly by respondents indicating 
neither drag use nor sales (73%). However, approximately 20% of both the light users and infrequent sellers 
reported involvement in these programs, as compared to 7% for non-uscn and non-sellers. Only 3A% of 
heavy usen and fitquent sellers reported involvement in these programs. 

Prof^ram HelpftilngM 

Of those that reported using information centers, over three quarters (76%) rated them helpful A 
somewhat higher percentage of tiiose who eitiier sold or used drugs in die past year reported tiiem as helpful 
(87%). The findings are similar for the peer counseling program. Overall, 79% of those using the program 
assessed it as being helpful or extremely helpful, including 82% of tiiose eiflier using or selling drugs. 
Finally, for tht "Just-Say-No" program, of tiiose reporting using tiie program, 73% reported tiiat tiie program 
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was helpful; 78% of those who reported having used or sold drugs during the past year and who had used the 
program, also reported it as helpful. 



Summary of School Substance Abuse Prpgrams 

In summary, it appears that despite repeated exposure in mandatory classes, a large minority of ninth 
and temh graders reported never having received drug or alcohol infonnation in the classrooms. Rirther, few 
ninth and tenth graders appeared to know much about the various dmg education programs at schools other 
than the availability of pamphlets at infonnation centers. Fewer students actuaUy used these programs. In 
general, most of the students who used the programs reported finding them helpful. However, fewer of the 
heaviest users and more frequent seUers reported knowing about programs or having received infonnation in 
class. Still, of these heaviest users and frequent sellers that used a program, high proportions of respondents 
(at least a majority) reported that die programs were he^fiiL 

These data suggest there is considerable need for schools to make a greater effort to publicize and 
provide infonnation on dnigs and alcohol use. both in terms of courscwork and thrxjugh additional 
programming. The data suggest that programs developed by the school system need to be better 
promulgated, with more availability and more effort applied to tlieir implementation. It appears that such 
programs, even though small scale (such as the use of infonnation centers) are helpful to smdents when used. 

Youth Responses to Open-ended Questions about How to Improve School Substance Use Programs 

Twenty-one percent (?,1%) of the respondents gave concrete responses to an open-ended quesfson 
concerning actions Uiat schools could take to improve existing substance use programs. Suggestions were 
provided by 20% of those who reporied that they had used or sold drags in the past year. 

The following are the principal suggestions made by the respondents for improving the school program 
for .-educing substance use: 

o Many respondents suggested increasing communicator credibility, hence die 

potential impact of drag information, by bringing in persons with direa experience 
with drag use. such as former drag addicts, doctors, and police to provide more 
hands-on infonnation; 

0 Similariy. a large number suggested increasing communicator status by bringing in 
celebrities; 
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0 Some suggested using alternatives such as videotapes, TV, plays, songs, and other 
enteitainment and stories; 

0 Some students suggested the need for more small group interacdon programs (e.g., 
rapping about dmgs); 

0 A number of respondents fdt that information sb juld be provided more^fiequently, 
pedu^ as a full course; 

0 Others feU that it was impoitam to get aUstu(tents to attend these sessions. (Note 
that the absenteeism rate in the District can be quite uigh in individual classes.); and 

0 Some interesting recommendations made by one or two students each included 
suggesting use of gym classes as places for providing information on substance use 
and the use of a "buddy" system for protecting against substance use. 

Media Substanoe Use Prevention EfTorts 



Awareness of Messages 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether they had seen anti-drug or and*alcohol ads aired on 
television or radio, or in magazmes, how the campaign affected their use of drugs or alcohol, and what they 
thought might be done to improve these ads to get the message across to other youth. 

' More than 3 out of 4 respondents (78%) reported that they had seen or heard such ads. Users were less 
likely to ha . e repotted seeing such ads (59%), while sellers were somewhat more likely than others to have 
repotted seeing such ads, 82% (See Exhibit XI-4 for more details). 

Effects of Media Messages 

As the second section of Exhibit XI-4 shows, 33% of the total sample reported that their use of drugs 
of alcohol was affected by these ad campaigns. A somewhat higher percentage of light users repotted they 
were affected by the ads, but a substantialy smaller percentage of heavy users reported they were affected by 
these ads. 

Of those repotting seeing such ads, 44% reported that these ad campaigns had some effea on their use 
of drugs or alcohol. A very high percentage of light users (75%) who saw these ads, repotted that the media 
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had affected their use. However, only 16% of the heavy users who saw such ads reported being affected by 
them. 

Thirty percent (30%) of respondents provided a specific reaction when aslced an open-ended question 
about how the campaigns had affected their use of dnigs or alcohol Of those respondents reporting some 
effect, a large majority (77%) indicated that the effects were towards reducing dnigiise. However, we 
cannot tell from our infonnation whether the ads actually prevented or reduced usage, though the 
implication from the students' responses are stn)ng that the media ads at least strengthened the resolve of 
students who were off drugs to stay off. 

The dominant theme of these responses was that the ads made them more aware of the potential 
dangers of using drags (40%). One heavUy aired iniblic service ad was identified and specifically 
mentioned by 10% of those responding to the open-ended question-the ad equating eggs frying in a pan to 
drags frying one's brain. 

While we cannot be certain about the ultimate impact of such ads on drag use, we can be certain that 
such memorable images wiU benefit and be benefitted by their inclusion or coordination with other school, 
community or media-based substance use programs. 

Improving Media Messages 

We also asked all respondents an open-ended question as to how they thought the ads could be 
changed to better communicate their message to youth. The twin themes noted above again emerged: 
pn)viding more infonnation concerning the potential dangers of drag use and heightenjig communicator 
credibility and stams (such as by using celebrities and "experts" respected by the youth). Only 5% of 
respondents stated that they did not think advertisements could do any good. An additional 12% indicated 
that they felt that die ads were fine as they currentiy are. 

Appn)ximatdy 20% of those responding to questions suggested that the ads needed to include more 
information on the potential dangers and effects of substance use. About 14% suggested greater use of 
celebrities. Others (6%) suggested tiiat tiie ads be focused more toward young people. An additional 5% 
felt diat the ads should portray fonner addicts. Nine percent (9%) felt that what was needed was more 
advertisements. An additional 7% suggested that tiiere be more such advertisements at the school (such as 
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posters) and one respondent suggested placing posters where the youngsters "hang out" Three percent (3%) 
of respondents spedficaUy suggested the use of music, perhaps a rap record, to advertise against substance 
use. (One person suggested that ads depict addicts in detoxification situations, showing how they look 
while tbey are under the influence.) 

Television 

Interviewers also asked respondents about their favorite television and radio programs ami 
personalities, their favorite radio stations, and about the amount of time they watched TV and listened to 
radio in the past week. 

Less than 5% of the respondents indicated that they had not watched TV in the past week. The 
average watching time for respondents, including die few who said tiiat they did not watch TV at all, was 22 
hours. Of aU respondents. 41% watched TV less tiian 14 hours a week. 24% watched 14-27 houra, and 35% 
watched over 28 houni per week. 

Nine of ten respondents (90%) named a favorite TV program. By far, Uie most popular show 
mentioned across each group of respondents was the Bill Cosby show. While 32% of aU respondents 
mentioned tiiis show a.« their favorite, Cosby appealed to aU groups of youtii~38% of tiiose who reported 
using but not sclUng dnigs, 20% of tiwse who were involved with selling drugs (either as sellers only or as 
both sellers and users), and 16% of those who reported selling drags frequentiy. 

The next and only other show widi any sizable nomination for "favorite TV show" was Alf (6% of 
respondents). Alf was also gencraUy popular across respondent groups (e.g., 9% of tiiose who sold, but did 
not use drags. 7% of tiiose who reported that tiiey botii used and sold drags, 1 3% of tiiose who reported 
selling drags fier 'sently, and 3% of heavy users). 

Not surprisingly, when asked who was tiieir favorite TV personality. Bill Cosby was favored by 43% 
of aU respondents and 29% of tiiose who sold but did not use drags, 13% of those who botii used and sold 
drags, and 41% of tiiose who used drags but did not sell tiiem. No otiier individual was reported as tiieir 
favorite by more tiian 4% of tiiose sampled. 
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Only 9% of die sample reported not having listened to any radio in the past week. The average 
amount of time reported for listening to radio in the past week was 19 hours. Overall, 89% of the 
respondents had a favorite radio station. Exhibit XI-5 surmnarizes these findings for the four stations 
menUoned most frequently, together accounting for 75% of all mentions. The WDJY (100.3 FM), an 
"urban hits" station, was the overaU favorite station mentioned (32%). It was reported first across almost aU 
groups of respondents (e.g.. 22%-25% of aU of dnig use and sales groups). WPGC (95.5FM), a 
"contemporary cross-over" station, WKYS (93.9 FM), an "urban contemporary" station, and VAOL (1450 
AM), a "soul" station were reported as favorites by 16%, 15%, and 12% of respondents, respectively. 

Based on these respondent ratings of favorite radio stations, these four stations appear to be the stations 
most likely to be able to reach male youth in Uus age group, whetiier the messages are aimed at any of tiic 
groups: drag users, drag sellers, or youtiis ndUier using or selling. None of dw odier radio statiois was 
identified by any^gnificsit proportion of die sample population. 



EXHIBIT XI-5 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING EACH 
RADIO STATION AS THEIR FAVORITE 



WDJY WPGC WKYS WOL 

Group Rerx)rted as N 100.3 FM 95.5 FM 93.9 FM 1450 AM 



Neither using nor selling 


308 


33% 


17% 


13% 


11% 


Using only 


29 


31% 


10% 


24% 


7% 


Selling (Hily 


35 


26% 


6% 


20% 


29% 


Bodi using and selling 


15 


22% 


27% 


27% 


7% 


All respondents 


387 


32% 


16% 


15% 


12% 



These four stations accounted for 75% of the respondents in the sample. The remaining 25% did not 
give a favorite station (11%) or were spread out over many other stations (14%). 
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Six of ^ (60%) respondents named a favorite radio person'^ lity. Bnit Bailey of WDJY was the single 
most most often cited favorite radio personality (19%) He was named as most popular across most 
respondent groups. (As of Ffebniaiy 1989, Brut Bailey was no longer working at WDJY.) The second most 
frequently identified favorite radio personality was Donnie Simpson of WKYS (8%). IT ^Jy other radio 
personality named as a favorite by an appreciable portion of respondents was J.J. St^rr of WOL (7%). 

Summary of Media Preventic n Effgrt^ 

It appears that radio and TV might be used to reach significant pioportiuns of all groups, users, sellers, 
and those currently neither using nor selling. Radio, because it is essentially local aiid can be easily tailored 
to meet the needs of the community, seems a potentially potent weapon in the fight against drugs. A large 
proportion of ninth and tenth grade youth could evidently be reached Juough Ae torn Washington radio 
stations and ^dfic radio personalities mentioned. TV programs and personalities can itach many youth 
either throu^ specific shows or by airing relevant public ser^ce announoements as lead-ins or during their 
time slots. The preference jor the Bill Cosby Show is national and should reach many inner dty youth 
across the country. Our data, however, do not indicate the extent to debusing such media and 
personalities to reduce drug use and sales in inner cities would be effective. 

However, given die suggestions made to us by respondents, using the media and celebrities to help 
combat drug problems should contribute to youths' awaren^s of the dangers of drug use and support their 
decisions to '*say no.** Rirther, we suspect that these media should be receptive to the opportunity to 
peifonn ttieir public service in assisting youth. 

Treatment Programs 

Youth were asked about their experience with drug and alcohol treatment programs. Only thirteen 
people in our sample indicated that they had entered a treatment program, of v;hirh only four had gone 
voluntarily. Eight of the 13 repotted that after treatment they were able to remain cmig or alcohol free until 
the present time. Though we sought additional infbnnatlon on the treatment programs, the number of youth 
who had used such programs was too small to provide much additional useful information. 
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Respondent Suggestions As To What Should be Done to Reduce Drug Use 

At the veiy end of the in-person interviews, respondents were asked what they thought should be done, 
if anything, to reduce drag use among people their age. This was foUowed by a question that asked what 
they felt the sdjools should do and then what should be done by others . Of our total sample. 82% provided 
a response to the first question, 65% responded to second, and 50% provided a response to the thinL 

What Should Be Done to Reduce Drag Usr ? 



The responses to this question (souie respondents provided more than one suggestion) feU primarUy 
into three categories: (a) actions relating to enforcement, (b) designing and implementing programs for 
students U help diem avoid or reduce drag use. and (c) treatment programs to rehabilitate drag uieis. 

Almost half (48%) suggested some fbim of action aimed at increased enfoiccmem. Of these, 68% of 
respondents wanted to see tougher enforcerienf by both die police and courts, including such actions as 
jailing offenders for at least a few months, even f he was a juvenile. Another 19% of respondents wanted 
drags ID be prevented from coming into die area and country in die first place. Odier suggestions included: 
more poUce at schools (5%). some fonn of curfew to keep youdi off die streets at night (6%), and mandatory 
urine tftsting (3%). Only a few of die responses linked teachers to needed actions, diough there was some 
hint from a few respondents diat additional teacher knowkdge and added action by them to enforce school 
regulations was desirable 



Of die respondents giving suggestions, 24% recommended additional programs or program 
^ information, pardculaily to provide more infonnation on drags and to help inform youdi about die dangers 
of drag use. Anadditional 11% ofdwse responding to tins question suggested improving/Increasing free- 
time activities ivail jle to youtii dirough recre£donai centers, clubs and school. Anotiter 5% recommended 
more job^ tor imdatt. higher wages for youdi. and jobs diroughout die year, not just dw summertime. Nine 
percent (9%) fdt that diere should be more parent control and involvement widi dieir children, including 
more stricter nUes at home. About 4% suggested stmgthening treamient programs. 

The responses to dwse open-ended questions of dmse respondents diat reported using or selling drags, 
surprisingly, were quite similar to die response of odiers. Each gitjup, includjig seUeis, suggested more 
enforcement and more severe punishment Each group also suggested dte need for extracurricular activities 
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such as sports, other itcieational activities, and jobs. All groups felt that drugs should be kept from coming 
into the country and that there should be more education as to the effects of dnigs on the health of drug 
users. Of course, not all sellers and users suggested these, but the proportions were similar to those of 
respondenrs reporting not using or selling drugs. 

What Schools Should Do 

When the respondents were asked what the schools should do to reduce dmg use among youth, 41% 
suggested stricter enforcement within the schools. These students left the very clear in^)ression that they 
believed drug use, drug sales, and violence in and around the schools >^ as not met with adequate 
enforcement Comprising this 41% were: 

0 15% wanted tougher enforcement and stricter rules in general, including sending 
users to special schools, suspending them, or expelling them, it not actually 
arresting users and sellera and prosecuting them. One perKm indicated that on 
occasion users/sellers bribed teachers and others in the schools to obtain special 
privileges: 

0 12% suggested some form of search of students and/or their possessions for drugs 
ana weapons (including metal detectors and locker checks); 

0 1 1% felt that more police or security guards should be placed in the school, perliaps 
one on every floor, some of whom would be undercover, 

0 3% suggested requiring periodic drug testing of youtii (and, where possible, 
providing tbost persons testing positive with treatment). Some of tiiese 
respondents recognized that this vf nlated privacy but felt such measures were 
warranted. 

Most of the remaining responses suggested improved information programs witiun the schools. Some 
suggested manouory dmg programs and others more repetition of infonnatioru A small number pointed to 
specific progma tiiey suggested be expanded, such as the "Say No To Drugs," Drugmobiles, and die Youth 
Awareness Ptogmm. Of all (host responding to the question, 9% felt that it was important to bring in 
knowledgeable ssd credible people such as ex-addicis, current addicts, athletes, police, or informed 
celebrities into die schools to provide information and discourage drug use. Anotiier 5% felt that more 
counseling was needed to help individual students. About 3% suggested dmt there should be more 
assemblies at which drug use was discussed. Three percent (3%) also suggested the need to hand out 
brochures or pamphlets to all students and to put posters or drawings; in the halls. Finally, about 5% 
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recoaunended more after-hour programs, indudini weekends, to provide more constnictive activities for 
students in their spare time. 



What Qthera Should Do 

Respondent suggestions regarding what should be done by others (outside the schools) to reduce dnig 
use among people their age fcU into three primary categories: (a) community/heighbortHxxl action (28%). (b) 
stricter enforcement by the criminal justice syswm (18%). and (c) improved parcm communication and 
control (14%). In addition, respondents provided a number of other suggestions such as encouraging spare- 
time activities for youtfi (such as sports leagues and jobs) and outside-school counseling and treatment 
programs. 

Respondents recommendhig community action tiiought various fonns of community or block watch 
programs involving botii neighboriraod people and die police would be effective. In addition. 10% 
recommended a closely related action tiiat people should report incidents of drug sales or use observed in 
Uieir neighbortioods. Some of ttiese respondents pointed out tiiat tiiis meant diat tiiere would need to be a 
way to maintain die callers* anonymity so tiiey would not feel tiireatened. 

A major message here is that tins students perceived an important need for dinwt penonal involvemem 
by neighbortiood residems. A few rwipondents explicifly called for more cooperative activity by city 
government personnel, uiduding the poUce. die fire department, and die Mayor. Some ycutii recommended 
more Muslim style activity to provide patrols, such as in Mayfair Mansions. 

Summary of Chapter 

High propaaeu of die respondents reported tiiat diey had not received much infonnation on die 
problems or rida asaodated widi of drug use. Their responses to open-ended questions indicated tiieir 
concern about drag activity in and out of Uie schools which ttiey felt might be positivdy affected if die 
criminal justice system, community, and schools better enforced flie laws, niles, and regulations. 

The responses to open-ended questions and to earlier stnictiued questions give a stiong sense tiiat youtii 
in tiese schools have a major problem to face in dieir Ufc tiiat disttacts tiiem from tiieir punuit to obtain a 
good education. Given ttie program activity reported by itt school system (described at tiie beginning ?f this 
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section)* it is not clear why 40% of the re^ndents reported that they had not received any infonnation about 
the problems of using drugs or alcohol as pan of their regular classroom activities. Further, it is unclear why 
large proportions of le^ndents reported no knowledge of other special program activities. Some of these 
latter prevention programs are outside regular school activities; some are only in some schools or have only 
been recenfly implemented. Regardless, across prevention/education programs, one problem that the students 
might have with recall may be that the material given just did not have an impact on-the students, either 
through lack of interest, inattentiveness, or inadequacies in the way the material was presented to them. The 
students* responses to the open-ended questions regarding ways to improve the programs and reduce dmg use 
for school aged youth emphasized the need for additional program infonnation on a more sustained, recurring 
basis. Schools should emphasize disseminating substance use educational infonnation to students on a 
regular basis. 

High proportions of re^ndents provided suggestions when asked open-endtd questions about needed 
improvements rather thsn merely saying they didn't know or nothing couU be done. We believe that the 
suggestions of these youth warrant more than passing attention since they come from a group that has first* 
hand exposure to the proUem. 

As noted, these respcmses indicated that a large proportion of these students feel that much much more 
could be done about drug use prevention and curtailment in their schools and neighborhoods. They believed 
that more o )nsistent enforcement of laws and regulations v as needed in the schools, the homes, and the 
community. 

Tlvty suggested considerable enhancement of programs wittun the schools on a broader basis, including 
required programs about the effects of drug use, much greater publicity in assemblies, more readily accessible 
infonnation through notices, advertisements, and pamphlets, not just once but on a recuning basis. Further, 
they suggested much stricter enforcement, including more security in school buildings and the identification, 
reporting, and referral of drug users and sellers to appropriate sources for treatment or detention. 

Respondents also highlighted the need for considerably more community action and much more 
encouragement to both students and citizens in the neighbomoods to report on drug sales and use in their 
neighboriioods, preferaUy in such a way as to protea callers. 
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Whether the police and court system could keep up widi such an additional load of cases would be a 
major problem for the overall drug control system in the Distria of Columbia. Nevertheless, these 
suggestions may be useful as part of an overall city action plan if major steps are to be taken in protecting die 
youtii and odier citizens from the city's drug problon. 
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EXHIBIT XI-1 



PERCENT REPORTING NOT RECEIVING ANY INFOPJVIATION ABOUT PROBLEMS OF USING 
DRUGS OR ALCOHOL AS PART OF THEIR REGULAR CLASSROOM CURRICULUM 



SAMPLE SIZE PERCENT 

Overall 

387 40% 

Drug Use in Put Year 

NONE 343 38% 

UGHT 14 36% 

HEAVY 30 63% 

Drug Sales in Past Year 

NONE 337 39% 

INFREQUENT 18 39% 

FREQUENT 32 59% 

Drug Involvenient in Past Year 

NONE 308 37% 

USEDONXY 29 52% 

SOLD ONLY 35 49% 

BOTH USED AND SOLD IS 60% 

Criminal fnvolvfMBt In Past Year 

NONE 195 36% 

PROPERTY ONLY 37 49% 

PERSONAL ONLY 83 46% 

BOTH PROPERTY AND PERSONAL 72 42% 
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EXHIBIT XI-2 

PERCENT THAT REPORTED KNOWING PARTICULAR SPECIAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



DRUG USE IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



DRUG SALES IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN lU 
PAST YEAR 





Total 


Ham 






Nqpe 


InAeQtmt 


FrDQueat 


Ncae 


Used 

Qst 


Sold 


UsedA 

Sold 


Nooe 


Ptapeity 
CMx 


FbimnmI 
Only 


ftaps^ 


Nmberm Sample 


3t7 


343 


14 


30 


337 


It 


32 


301 


29 


35 


15 


195 


37 


t3 


72 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PROQIUMS 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


% 


% 


w 


lb 


m 
% 


ft 


ft 


ft 


PberCouMclmi 


30 






21 


2t 


56 


31 


29 


24 


43 


33 


26 


43 


29 


35 


lolonuituMi Ceoien 


61 


64 


SI 


37 


63 


7t 


41 


64 


41 


63 


33 


51 


62 


60 


71 


Oameboaidi 


11 


12 


14 


3 


12 


6 


9 


U 


7 


9 


7 


U 


5 


7 


14 


Diui Mobile 


14 


14 


29 


3 


13 


22 


13 


13 


14 


20 


7 


16 


II 


12 


!1 


'liMiSeyNo"Qiibf 


30 


31 


43 


20 


31 


33 


n 


31 


31 


29 


30 


29 


24 


31 


36 


Sttbiuooe Free Clubs 


1 


1 


7 


10 


9 


6 


0 


9 


10 


0 


7 


9 


1 


7 


1 


Oiher 


14 


IS 


21 


3 


14 


17 


9 


14 


14 


17 • 


0 


13 


t 


16 


17 
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EXHIBIT XI-3 

PERCENT THAT REPORTED USING PARHCULAR SPECIAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



DRUGUSEINTHE DRUG SALES IN THE DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN THE CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE 

PASTYEAR PASTYEAR PASTYEAR PA5TYEAR 

UMd Sou UiedA Ptopeity FtnooAl Phyciiy 

TottI W<— Uitt Heavy None Infaguou Frequent None Only Only SaU OfO^ Onl^ ^f^g.^ 

Number a Sinpk 317 343 14 30 337 II 32 308 29 35 b 193 37 13 72 

%%%%%%%%%%% % % % % 

SPEOAL SCHOOL PROdUMS 

PtarCnmiuii 9 9 6 11 122 13 1 3 14 20 t 19 610 

InfomufwnCBDien 19 19 3S 11 19 17 16 19 7A 17 U It 24 14 24 

GMMbQMb 446440 9 4367 3 5 2t 

OnilMofaite 67646 11 9 63 11 7 6 I 76 

-JunSayNo'OiM ••U 4722 3 7 10 11 7 6 t ?iJ 

SubttnctlTM Clubs 2 10.420 0 2300 ^ 3 01 

Oiber 116410 6 1760 9 5 77 
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EX]iiBrrxi*4 



PERCENT REPORTING HAVING SEEN OR HEARD ANY CURRENT ANTI-DRUG OR ANTI-ALCOHOL ADS 



Number kSimpk 



PRUGUSEINTHE 
PAST YEAR 



Toiil WoM UiJtA Haw 
m 343 U 30 

7M tift 57ft em 



DRUG SALES IN THE 
PAST YEAR 

Nooc Infrequcm Fieguent 
337 II 32 



71ft t3ft 



lift 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



301 
lOft 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THI 
PAST YEAR 



Only 




Sold 


None 


Propeity 


l^nooil 

Oohr 


39 


33 


15 


195 


37 


O 


52ft 


16ft 


73ft 


71ft 


7ift 


13ft 



n 

7« 



PERCENT WHO SAU) THEIR USE OF DRUGS OR ALCOHOL WAS AFFECTED AS A RESULT OF THESE AD CAMPAIGNS 



Number in Samfle 



DRUG USE IN THE 
PAST YEAR 

Tom Wom UaH Hmvy 
311 343 14 30 

33ft 34ft 43ft lOft 



DRUG SALES IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



None infrequent Frequent 
3i7 II 32 



34ft 21ft 



25ft 



DRUG INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



301 



CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
PAST YEAR 



34ft 



Used 

Qply 


Sdd 
Only 




None 


fVopefty 
Only 


IVnonil 

QstL 


29 


35 


15 


195 

1 


37 


O 


24ft 


31ft 


13ft 


35ft 


35ft 


34ft 



73 



24ft 



CHAPTER XII 



MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES 



The previous text focused on describing the simple bivariate relationships between family, peer, 
school, and individual characteristics and the dependent measures of interest-dnig use, dnig sales, and other 
criminal involvemem. These analyses provide an overall description of relationships without any indication 
of the relative importance of specific variables in explaining the relationship observed This chapter 
describes the results of multivariate analyses which were used to identify the factors that, taken together, 
best discriminated between youth who used illicit drugs and/or been criminally involved in die past year and 
those who had not 

Three different types of analysis were used Stepwise discriminant analyses (SAS, 1986) were used 
to identify the characteristics that best served to delineaie: 



0 youth who had used an illicit drug from those wno had not used drugs in the past year; 

0 youth who were light, heavy and noudnig users in the past year; 

0 youth who were uninvolved both in using diugs and nondrug related crime, fiom those 
using dnigs but uninvolved in crime, Aose involved in crime tM not using drugs, and those 
involved both in drug use and criminal activities in the past year; and 

0 youth who neither used nor sold dnigs, from those who had only used, those who had only 
sold and those who had both used and sold dnigs in the past ^ ^ar. 



In both stqiwise discriminant and regression analyses minimum and igaTiTymtn criteria were set for 
both entry Lqio and removal from die final model. In both cases the criteria was set at p< 10. Thatis,fora 
variable to beinchided in the model, the F value associated with it had to occur by chance no more than ten 
times out of a hundred Similariy, to be retained in the model after other variables were entered, ^ F value 
of already entered variables had to maintain a probability level of occurring by chance equal to or less than 
ten times out of one hundred Fifty individual variable measures and constnicted indices were included in 
each analysis in which dnig use was the criterion measure. Forty-five noncrime related measures^uidices 
were used in tiie discriminant procedure in which bodi '^tug iise and nondrog related criminal involvement 
were set as the criterion measure. 
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The second set of aoalyaes '.wd the itsults finom the initial stepwise discriminant analyses to test the 
resultant model on the flan sample (Proc Disc--S AS, 1986). Here, good^iess of fit is represented by the 
percentage of each groq) classified conectly . 

The final set of analyses crasisted of stq>wise regression analyses in which Qersonal, school, family 
and peer characteristics were regressed on actual dmg use. Actual drug use was log transfonned to attenuate 
die skew of the distribudoa Respondent age was forced into the equation as the first step in order to 
remove a potential confounding foctor in drug use attributabie to the greater opportunity for drug use related 
solely to the opportunity for such experiences as one gets older. 

We pohit out diat in these analyses sample sizes for dmg involved youth were small; in some cases 
too small to be expected to generate reliable results. Further, because many reqx)ndents had some missing 
data, the SAS procedures dropped them fiom the overvil analyses. As expected, the problem of missing 
daiawu greater for pn)blemyoudi than for youth unfiwolvedi^ As a result the sizes of die 

groups of pivotal concern were diminished flinher. wirfi^ mmy goo<i tfchniq^ifs ^^^^ for f yrimnring 
missbg data, they take time and rewuroes. Insufficient ftmding prevented us from woridng foitiier with the 
data. As a result, findings fiomdiese analyses must be viewed as tentative. Also, diese analyses were 
designed to look for overall patterns hi die data. They were not set up to test specific dieoredcal 
propositiras or hypotheses. SdU, to die extern die findings from diese analyses siq)port or exte 
from die previously described bivariate analyses and siq)port and extend extant theory diey are valuable. 
Results of these muUvariaie analyses are described below. 

Drug Use In The Pist Yor 

Fifty variables and coostnicted variable hidices (including household demognqihics, school, peer, 
community, and personal characteristics) were used in an initial stepwise discrimuiant analysis to identify 
die flMon dui discrimhiated between diose who had used and those 
hi die past year. As die data hi Exhibit Xn-1 hidicates,discrtaninam analyses revealed dua 
home, and personality ham were all excellent maricers of drug use (Wilks' lambdas.dfi, p<.000 1 , average 
squared canonkCalconthaiottB.34). Cbmpared to drug users, nonusers: 

0 felt diat drug use was more harmful to healdi; 

0 were less permissive in their attitudes about dmg use; 
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0 commined, on average, far few^ and less serious crimes; 

0 had a moie imemal locus of control; 

0 received less support ftomfiiends, reporting that 
about important matten in their lives; 

0 ftit they were getting more siqpport at school; 

0 iqxnted having somewhat more idle time; 

0 were much more interested in school; and 

0 had friends who used far fewer substances (i.e., alcohol or drugs) 

When we looked at the discriminative power of the modd we found the As 
can be seen in Exhibit XII-2 while 98 J% of the nondrog involved youth were classified correcdy, tibe 
discriminant model dassifled successfully only a little more than half of dnig involved youtti (S19%X 
Mudi of the huttcuncy in die modd may be anributaUe to the smaU sample size of dn^ 
die discriminant modd was derived. Anodier possibility was that users were not diemsdves a single group. 

In a subsequemandysis we split youth into three dnig use groups-none,^ Here we 

observed Aat age, inqmldvity, self-esteem, head of household's levd of education and occupation also had 
discriminatoiy power (Wilks* lambda«.S2, pcOOOl, average squared canonicd conelatioi^27). This 
analysis also indicated that wdghted property crimes and number of hours spent listening to the radio were 
also uaeM in classifytaigyoudi as a function of drug use. Group means and paitidR2*s for each variable 
are pfesemed in Exhibit Xn-l I^rvariaUes corresponding between the two level (No use and Some 
and three levd (None, and Heavy) criteria for dmg use we find very consistent d^ Itis 
however worth noting diat li^ as opposed to heavy users: 

were more pennisdve in their attitudes about dmgs; 

commined significantly leas crhne diough still more criminally involved that nonusers; 
had friends on average used fewer substances; 
had a moie intenukl locus of control; 
received more support at school; 
had greater interest in school; and 
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0 reported less idle time. 



Ovenll, OQ most of these measuieSt light users much more closely resembled nomisers than they did 
heavy users. In this regard, the difierentiation between levels of use seems a valuable one to luake. 
In tenns of the variaUes unique to this analysis we found that: 

0 usen especially light users were older than nonusers; 

0 nonuaers were least impulsive followed by light and heavy users; 

0 li^ usen came fnmi households with the most poorly educated head followed by heavy 
and nomisers; 

o light users came fiom households in which employed household heads were employed in 
the highest SES rated jobs followed by nonusers and heavy users; 

0 11^ users boasted the highest self-«steem followed by nonusen. Heavy users had the 
lowest levels of self-esteem; 

0 wd^iad properQr crimes increased with level of drug usage; and 

0 li^ users q[)ent die least time listening to the radio, followed by nonusers aiul heavy users. 

Taken togedier, these dau again suggest tihatUght users are Uttle differ They 
however, differ hi most every respect firom heavy users. Surprisingly, these dau indicate that in certain 
areas of personal resource development (e.g., self-esteem) light users may possess a small advantage over 
ncmjsers. However, samito are smaU and the relatioiiship between age and pe^ 
cmidusions. 

When we investigated this model's ability to classify property respondents according to use groiq), 
we find the results far more heaittnmg. As can be seen in Exhibit XU-4, 98.0% of nonusers weitpioperiy 
classified by die model as were 100.0% of light usen and 76.9% of heavy usen. Still, attrition of 
respondents due to missing data force us to remahi tentative about this model 

Because survey reqxmdents * age covered a four year span, tliere exists some potential for 
c(Hifoundmg between age and dnig use. Therefore, we ran a stepwise regressicm (SAS, 1986) on self- 
reported total drug use in die past year Gog transfonned). After age had been incoiporated into die model, 
family, school, peer and persmal characteristics still contributed significandy to die amount of variance 
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ejqriainedbytbenxxleL These dau ait pitsented in Exhibit XII-5. Again we found many of the same 
variables cootribudog significandy to explaining drug use including: 



0 The total weighted crimes committed in the past yean 

0 Moit permissive attitudes about drug experimentation and use; 

0 Decitasing perceptions of risk attendant on drug use; 

0 Number of substances used by peers; 

0 Moit exten^al locus of control; 

0 Increasing interest in school; 

0 Decitasing levels of idle-time; 

0 Decreasing levels of head of househdd's occupational SES classification; 

0 Increasing levels of perceived stress; 

0 Increasiog number of hours spent listening to the radio; SLd 

0 Not having a part-time job. 

In additicm, head of household's level of educational attainment and perceived support at school seem 
to be flmctioning as ^ippitssor variables, each being positively related to drug use in the final regression 
equation. Overall, die model accounted for 47.4% of die variance in the dependent measure. Exhibit XII-5 
presents the stq>*by-slq) results of die analyses along witii die derived Beta wei^ for each variable and 
die unique contribution of each variable to die equation (i.e., partial R^). 

We also attempted to perform similar analyses as a function of overall dnig involvemem-none, sold 
only, used only, and *JOdi used and sold drugs in die past year. However, missing data for diose who bodi 
used and sold, reduced the samjde sizt to a 1 evel much too small for even an exploratory analysis. 

OvertU Drug Use and Crinrinal bvolvement 

We also performed a discriminant analysis examining die factors which characterized four groups of 
ytmth based upon dieir involvement in drug use and non dmg related criminal activities-diose who neither 
used drugs nor were involved in nondrug-related crime in die past year, diose vAio had done bodi, and those 
who had engaged in one but not the other behavior. We omitted weighted criminal activities from die 
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variable input list since we were classifying youth as a function of their criminal involvement We again 
found family, school peer, and personal characteristics to be impoitam in differentiating these gnnips 
(Wilk's Lambda«,49, p<,0001 , average squared canonical correlations,21). Exhibit Xn-6 presents these 
results. 

Again, small group sizes make these results tentative. They are none the less tantalizing. Overall the 
two groups of nondrug involved youth resembled each other on most measures. Interestingly, youth who 
did not use dmgs but were involved in criminal activines in the past year were unlike odier non dmg useis 
in that they were much more likdy to report having been victimized (similar to those reporting both dmg 
use and criminal involvement in the past year), condoning rule-breaking behavior, having friends who sold 
drugs, and having friends who used a greater number of drugs. 

Compared to their norxlrug involved counterparts, youth who had used drugs but not been otherwise 
criminally involved held far more pennissive attitudes about dmg use, saw less risk in using dmgs, were 
older, had more friends who used drugs and these friends used greater numbers of dmgs, perceived their 
locus of control as more external, and felt they were more readily able to talk with friends about important 
matters. These data hi^ght the importance of the peer group in fostering aberrant behavior-in Hds case 
substance use. 

These data also cleariy demonstrate that the most extreme scores on virtually every measure belong 
to the group who had been involved in both dmg use arxlcrimiruQ activity in the past ye^^ Thisgroupis 
cleart v the least attached to conventional mores and institutions. 

Exhibit Xn-7 indicates that despite the intuitive nature of the derived model, the model is far from 
perfect For the two extreme groups-those with involvement in neither dmgs nor crime and those involved 
in each-83»4% nd 66.7% of the youtii inter^ewed were classified j^operiy. Only slightly more tiiian half 
(54.0%) of tboM who had not been dmg involved but were criminally involved were classified property and 
72.7% of those who were dmg but not criminally involved were classified property. Again, small group 
sizes may be primarily responsible for the derived model not being more precise. 
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EXHIBIT Xn-l 



RESULTS OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ON DRUG USE 



DRUG USE IN PAST YEAR 



Number in analysis 
Variables 

1. PercqKion that drug 
use is harmful to health 
(lower scores « less risk) 



None 
234 



.91 



Some 
19 



.69 



Partial 



.152 



Drug aaitudes^)ermissiveness 
(lower scores « less permissive) 



.11 



.33 



.086 



Average weighted 
personal x pfopoity 
crime interaction term 



127 



1884 



.031 



Locus of control 

(lower scores are more internal, 

higher scores are external) 



.40 



.52 



.030 



Ability to talk with friends 
about important matters 
(lower scores » lower ability) 



2.55 



2.95 



.028 



Perceived support at school from 
faculty Gower score « less support) 



.74 



.71 



.022 



Amount of self-iqxxted idle-time 
Oower soon ■ more idle time) 



1.79 



1.89 



.013" 



Interest in school 

(lower score ■ more interest) 



.21 



.30 



.014* 



9. Average number of 
substances used by peen 



••«p<.Ol 

• »p<.05 
X ■p<.10 
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1.07 



2.95 



196 



155 



.014* 



EXHIBIT Xn-2 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS AND PERCENTS 
CLASSIFIEO BY DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 



CLASSIFIED DRUG USE 



Actual Drag Use 
Naie 

Some 



Isssi 



None 


Some 


■Totals 


320 


5 


325 


98.5% 


1.5% 


100.0% 


16 


18 


34 


47.1% 


52.9% 


100.0% 


336 


23 


359 


93.6% 


6.4% 


100.0% 
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EXHIBIT Xn.3 
RESULTS OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ON DRUG USE 



1.98 



DRUG USE IN PAST YEAR 

None Light Heavy Partial R^ 

Number in Analysis 234 8 11 . 

Variables 

L DrugaaitudesA)eimissivencss .11 .23 .40 .116**^ 

(low score « less pennissive) 

2. Perception that drug use .91 .71 .67 .094 

is harmful to health 
Oower score " less risk) 

3- Weighted personal X 127 720 2730 .053** 

property crime interaction 
term 

4. Average Number of 1.07 LSO 4.00 .043*^* 
substances used by peer/ 
friendship group 

5. Locus of control .40 .46 .36 .034* 
Oower scores are more internal, 
higher scenes are more external) 

6- Received suKJort at .74 .73 .69 .033* 

school fiom foculty 
Oower scores ■ less support) 

I. Average Number of hours 18 13.S 37.0 .027* 
spent listing to die radio 

8. Age 16.4 17.6 172 .023* 

9. Inpulsiviiy Oower scores- .44 .28 .18 .025* 
lower levda of inpiilsivity 

10. Weighted property crime 2.3 123 16.7 .023* 

II. Interest msdiool .21 .24 .3S .023* 
(lower scores « more interest) 

12. Level of education of 2.03 1.00 1.82 .022* 

household head Oower 
scores « lower attainment) 
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EXHIBIT Xn.3 (CONTINUED) 
RESULTS OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ON DRUG USE 



13. Amount of self-repoated 
idle-tune (lower scoesa 
more idle time) 

14. Employed Head of 
houaeiiold's occupation 
(lower scores > lower SES 
job classification) 

15. Self esteem (lower 
scores ■ higher self-esteem) 



DRUG USE IN PAST YEAR 

^ ysht 



1.79 



35.4 



.21 



IJOO 



39.9 



.15 



Heavy 



1.82 



29.0 



.32 



Partial 
.022^^ 

.021* 



.(r2« 



• = p<.Ol 
«p<.05 
■ p<,10 
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EXHIBIT Xn-4 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS AND PERCENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF DRUG USE IN THE PAST YEAR 



CLASSIFIED USE 



Actual Use 


None 


Light 


Heavy 


Total 


None 


243 


4 


1 


248 




98.0% 


1.6% 


.40% 


100.0% 


Light 


0 


10 


0 


10 




0.0% 


100.0% 


0.00% 


100.0% 


Heavy 


3 


0 


10 


13 




23.1% 


0.00% 


76.9% 


100.0% 


Total 


246 


14 


11 


271 




90.8% 


5.2% 


4.1% 


100.0% 
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EXHIBTXn-S 



RESULTS OF STEPWISE REGRESSION ON ACTUAL SELF-REPORTED DRUG USE 

IN PAST YEAR 



Variable B Value 

Average weighted .0002 
personal x iroperty 
crime interaction term 

Drug attitude^ 1.37 
permissiveness Cower 
scores « less permissive) 

Perception that -.99 
drug use is harmful to 
health Gower scores s 
less risk) 

Average number .06 
Of substances used 
by peers 

Average number .005 
of hours spent listing 
to the radio 

Perceived support at .53 
school fipom faculty 
(lower scores a 
less support) 

Respondent had part > .18 

time job 

Locus of Goatxtl .50 

(lower scores "more 

internal) 

Interest in school 1.06 
Gower scores » more interest) 



Partial 
.252 

.092 

.023 



.016 



.012 



.012 



.011 



.010 



,009 



Model R^ 
.258 - 

.349 

.372 



.388 



.400 



.412 



.423 



.433 



.442 



S4.8 



35.1 



9.00 



6.4' 



5.1 



5.0' 



.46' 



4.r 



4.0' 
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EXHIBIT Xn-S (CONTINUED) 



RESULTS OF STEPWISE REGRESSION ON ACTUAL SELF'REPORTED DRUG USE 

IN PAST YEAR 



Variable 



B Value 



Partial 



Model R^ 



Amount of self-repoited 
idle-time Gower scores 
' more idle time) 



.24 



.008 



.450 



16^ 



Occupation 

Gower scores slower 

SES job classification) 



.005 



.009 



.459 



3.9^ 



Perceived Stress 
Gower scores* more 
perceived stress) 



-.42 



.008 



.467 



3.6* 



Level of 

Education of household 

head Gower scores » 

lower educational attainment) 



.06 



.007 



.474 



3.0* 



**p<.01 
* p<.05 
X p<.10 
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EXHIBIT Xn-6 

RESULTS OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ON DRUG/CRIME INVOLVEMENF 



DRUG/CRIME INVOLVEMENT IN PAST YEAR 



No Drug 
or Crime 
Involvement 

Number in Analysis 17S 

Variable 

Drug Aititudea/pcnnissiveuess .08 
(lower scores ■ less permissive) 

Perception that drug use .93 
is harinful to health 
Oower scores ■ less risk) 

Interest in school .19 
(lower scores « more interest) 

Condone rule breaking .09 
Oowdr scores • less rule breaking) 

Having friends who sell .7 1 

drugs (0 « None. 3 « lots) 

Average age 16.4 

Average number of .83 
substances used by friends 

Locus of control .41 
Oower scores are more internal) 

Average number of types .37 
of physical victimization 
experienced ^5 events) 

Ability to talk wUh friends 2.49 
about inqxxtant masen 
Oower scons ■ less d)ility) 



No Drug 
but Crime 
Involvement 

152 



.14 
.89 

.24 

.19 

1.39 

16.6 
1.29 

.40 

.73 

2.61 



Drug but 
no Crime 
Involvement 

11 



.30 
.72 

.21 
.13 

1.13 

17.1 
1.63 

.58 

.13 

3.25 



Drug 
' and Crime 
Involven>ent 

24 



.35 
.66 

.37 

.39 

1.91 

16.8 
3.9 

.47 
1.0 

2.73 



Partial 
r2 



.18 
.11 

.09* 

.08' 

.05" 

.04* 
.04* 

.03* 

.03^ 

.03* 



*• - p <0l 
• «p<.05 
X >p<.lO 
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ExmBiTxn-? 



^fUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS AND PERCENT CLASSIFIED 
BY DRUG/CRIME INVOLVEMENT IN THE PAST YEAR THROUGH DISCRIMLVANT ANALYSIS 



CLASSIFIEO AS: 



Actual' 



No Drugs or No Drugs But Drugs but Drugs and 

Crime Involvement Crin?e Involvement No Crime Involvennent Crime Involvement Totals 



No Drug or 146 
Crime Involvement 83.4% 



27 
IS.4% 



0 
0.0% 



2 

1.1% 



175 
100.0% 



NoDrugbot 68 
Crime Involvement 44.7% 



82 
54.0% 



0 

0.00% 



2 152 
1J% 100.0% 



Drugbtttno 3 
Crime Involvement 27.3% 



0 

0.0% 



8 

72.7% 



0 

0.0% 



11 

100.0% 



Drug and 2 
Crime Invovlement 83% 



6 

25.0% 



0 

0.00% 



16 
66.7% 



24 
100.0% 



Totals 



219 
60.5% 



115 
31.8% 



8 

2.2% 



20 

5.5% 



362 
100.0% 
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CHAPTER XIII 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



ERIC 



This study was designed to: 

0 find out how inner city adolescent males who used and/or sold drugs or been 
involved in other criminal activities differed firom those who had not used or sold 
drugs or been involved in other criminal activities; and 

0 provide infbnnation to program officials to he^ in designing dnig prevention and 
titatment programs, and to policymakers in dealing with substance abuse and 
related delinquency. 

It is important to stress that our study sample consisted of minority adolescent males of ninth and tenth grade 
age who Uve in economically distressed sections of the District of Columbia. This is an extremely high risk 
group. The expeiiences described here can provide valuable guidance to those who must deal with drug use 
and related problems. 

Results In Brief 



Someofthefindinjr arenew. Others confinn the findings of previous studies. We found nothing 
major that is inconsistent with other rcr4uch. Note that our findings are based primarily on sclf-repoited 
informadoa 

The Relationship between Drug Use and Criminal A c tivities 

0 Tbc majority (61%) of the adolescents in tiie sample had committed a crime at some time in tijc 
past The most commwi crime was carrying a concealed weapon (28%). This compares with 
1 6% who had sold dmgs, and 5% who had shot« stabbed* or killed someone. 

0 Overall, 1 8% of the sample had ever used illicit drugs, the most conunon being marijuana 
(16%). PCP use was more tiian twice as high (10%) as crack use (4%). 

0 The heavier drug users and more frequent ^rug sellers committed more crime and more serious 
crimes than other groups. 

0 A higher percentage of sellers reported committing crimes against persons tiian did nonsellers. 
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0 A highur percentage of users reported committing crimes against property than did nonusers. 

0 Those who both used and sold drugs report^ committing more crimes and more serious crimes 
than did others. 

0 Almosthalf(4S%) of those who had used but not sold drugs in the past year had neve 

involved in any other type of crime. In sharp contrast, all youth who sold but did not use dnigs 
in the past year had some other crime involvement The vast majority of these (86%) had never 
used drugs themselves. Similariy* all youth who had both used and sold dmgs in the past year 
r^rted other recent criminal involvement 

0 Whether drug involvement preceded or followed nutwirug-related criminal activity depended 
on the type of drug involvement (me mi/or sales). Of those who had used but not sold drugs 
and had committed some crime in the past year* about equal proportions started using dmgs first 
as staited committing crimes first But the heavier dnig involvement, tl^ more likely the 
adolescents were to have started using dmgs before turning to crime. More specifically » those 
who had both used and sold dmgs during the past year were more than twice as likely to have 
started using dmgs first as were dmg usen who did not sell 

0 Dmg usen and sellers proved to be two distinct groups. Frequent sellers were mo!v like those 
who neither used nor sold dmgs than like dmg users in their identificadon with parents and 
school performance and interest But they were more like dmg users than nonusers/nonsellers 
in dieir attitudes concerning risk*takingt rule breaking and alienation. Those who fiequentiy 
sold but did not use dmgs were younger tiian those who used dmgs heavily. 

Characteristics of Heavy Dmg Users 

0 Users were older than nonusers* and heavy users began earliest in life. 

0 Household composition was not related to dmg use. but usera were more likely tiian nonusers to 
come from households where the head had not graduated firom high school 

0 As dmg use increased, bodi die perceived level of home environment and support, and the 

perceived similarity between the adolescent ^nd his parent(s) on a number of important attimdes 
and values decreased 

0 Drag use was hi^r in households where other members engaged used dmgs or alcohol. Drug 
use was also hi^r in the group of adolescents who shared dmgs or alcohol witii household 
members tiian in the group who did not 

0 Interestin^y » dmg use was also higher for tiiose who had seen ottier household members 

experience personal difficulties because of dmgs or alcohol and for those who had experienced 
such difficulties themselves. 

0 Respondents were less likely to use dmgs if tiiey were enrolled in school interested in school 
perceived the school environment as healthy, felt tiiat faculty provided support, and had good 
grades. 
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0 Drug use dif ftitd little according to number of friends, spare time activities, or perceptions 
about the level of support from friends. However, compared to those uninvolved in (bugs, 
youth using or selling drugs spent more of their time with friends rather than family, and 
perceived themselves as more similar to friends on a series of important attitudes. Our 
respondents deariy chose peers who shared their attitudes and behaviors. 

0 Adolescents involved with dnigs scored significantly higher on personality measures relating to 
risk-taking, rule-breaking, impulsivity, emotional instability, and alieniuion ihan those who 
were not They scored significantly lower on self-esteem. 

Overall, adolescents who were heavily involved in drugs were distant from the traditional institutions 
charged widi responsibilities to socialize youth-family, schools, and church. They receive the bulk of their 
emotional support fiom peers, many of whom share the same predilections. This picture characterizes the 
heaviest drug users, and to a lesser extent, requent sellers (regardless of their own drug use). Most 
estranged of all were the 4% who had both used and sold drugs in the past year. This estrangement may 
create a very destructive cycle for youth in which the social values of their society are supplanted by their 
own perceived needs and wants. 



Program Awareness and Effectiveness 



0 Only a minority of youth (40%) interviewed reported ever receiving information 
concerning substance use as part of their regular classroom activities despite the 
fact diat such information is included in mandatory health education classes 
through grade nine in the D.C. Public Schools. 

0 While almost two-thirds of the respondents knew that schools had central locations 
at which information about dnigs and alcohol could be obtained anonymously, no 
more than a third of suidents reported knowing about other special drug education 
services available at their schools. 

0 Despite the fact ttiat relatively few youth reported knowing about special drug 
education programs or services or remembered receiving relevant classroom 
instnictioiKm the subject, those who had used the services or recalled the 
imtiuctional material reported them as helpful in decreasing their dnig use or 
mihaiining their abstinence. 

0 Respondents felt more programs were required both during and after school to 
assist students in keeping off dmgs. 

0 Youth also felt that the electronic media (radio, TV) could provide assistance in 
decreasing dnig use through airing effective, informative Public Service 
Announcements. 
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0 Tbey felt tbat prognms and infbimation should be pfx>vided by credible and/or 
idmiied oommuniciton and should focus on providing more complete and 
bilanoed inftnmatkm omceniing the risks of dnig use. 

Oif^TffrmaBf»<M Acdvitics 

0 Two thirds of respondents felt that tougher enforcement of rules by parents, 
schools, and law enforcement agencies mi^ be effective in reducing dmg use 
among adolescepis* 

0 Respondenti also noted the importance of special programming both before and 
after schooU not only to educate youth about the inherem dangers of substance 
but also to pfovide alternatives for use of their idle time. 

Hie study flndhigs are presented in more detail by topic area after the study methods have 
been described. 

StudtrMMioda 

Our sample consisted of 387 male adolescents. Ofthese, 307 were selected randomly 
fhHn the ninth and tenth gnKles in schoob serving the poorest section 
CblumMa. An additional 80 adolescents in the same general age range were randomly selected 
fiom community centers senring die same aieas of the city. The adolescents from these centers 
were older on average and more likely than those in the school sample to have dropped out of 
schooL 

Respondents answered detailed questions about their dmg use* dmg sales, mi otbtr 
delinquent behavior as well utiieir family and home environment, their attitude and behavior 
towards school and flienda, and how they saw themselves. In order to analyze much of this 
inforaialion, we initiaUy groqied respondents according to 
descriptiveA^lassiflnrtroy variables: 

0 Drag use (none, 11^ and heavy); ^ 



1 Light drag usen smoked mar^uana less than 24 times in die past year and/or used other dmgs (excluding 
cigarettes and alcohol) fewer than six times in the past year. Heavy users consumed marijuana and/or 
otber diup more fttcpiently indie past year. 
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0 Dnigsiki(iiooe,infirequent,freqi^ 

0 OvenUinvolvcmemindraguseaii^ 
sdlt sold but did not use, ii8«l and sold); and 

0 Criminal involvement (none, oimes ony against propeity, crimes only against persons, crimes 
against piopetty and persons).^ 

We expioitd the imendationsb^ among these activities. We also explored the relationships among 
these activities and the penonility characteristics of the adolescents 
characteristics, and dieir school and peer functioning. 

In addition to suivey data, we obtained secondary source infomarion from schools (attendance and 
grades) and die criminaljusdce system (police and couit contacts). We were not able to obtain school 
infoiinitiooonaUnooieqmdentsoronaUmemb^ We obtained police and 

court records for the fUl samfde, however, and found no significant differences between it^pondents and 
no n re^w n denis in antsti or adjudication. This leads us to believe that any bias between respondents and 
nonreqxndents is small 

Pittenisof Drug and Akohd Use (CSiapter m) 

Youdi in our sdiool-based sample demonstrated much lower levels of substance use and crime than 
the youdi in die community center supplemental sample. This is in line with much speculation and a 
growing Utenoure conoeroing die linia between droppii^ out of schod 
The two groiqM are not diiecdy comparable because diey differed in age^ 

die two do support the nodon that school dropouts are more likely to engage in dnig use and/or criminal 
activities dian dxMe who remain in school 

Exoqxlbralootaol and dgarettes, less dian a quarter of die sampled Overall 18%of 

respondents reported ever using marijuana or aiiodierimcitsubstan^ 11% had used one or more of these 
drags in dK past year, (ft is importam to remember that estimates of prevalence are limited to our sample 
and should not be generalized to die population as a whole.) Alcohol use washiest (53% had used 



2 The infiequent sales group was composed of youdi v/ho sold drags fewer than six times in the past year. 
Frequent sellers sold drags six or more times in the past year. 

3 Categories of criminal involvememexdude self-reported drag use and drag ti 
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alcohol with two-thirds of these reporting only occasional use). Cigarette smoking was next (24% used 
cigarettes, with three-quaiten of these smokers reporting no current use). Marijuana had been tried by 16%, 
PCP by 10%, cocaine (excluding crack) by 5% and crack by 4%. Cocaine in all of its fonns had been tried 
by 7% of sample respondents. Other dnigs were rarely mentioned. 

Thus, our study indicates that concern about use of PCP-a highly psychoactive substance often linked 
with violent crime-in the District is warranted. Concern about crack use is warranted too. However, the 
study does not support the popular notion that use of crack is pervasive among this age group. 

Youth began trying the most commonly used substances (i.e., cigarettes, alcohol, marijuana* PCP, 
cocaine and crack), between the ages of 13 to 14. Somewhat paradoxically, youth began trying harder drugs 
(e.g., heroin) even earlier. This is because harder drugs were used only by the heavy drug users, who began 
experimenting with dnigs earlier in their lives than did the light users. Eariy dnig use is often observable 
and presents a good way to identify eariy the youth who are at risk so that they can be channeled into 
activides designed to help them stop using drugs and, perhaps, cope widi the reasons for their drug use. 

Patterns of Criminal and Drug Activity (Chapter IV) 

Criminal activity was much more widespread than drug use among our respondents. Overall, 6 1 % had 
committed at least one of fifteen types of crime at one time or another, and 50% had committed a crime in 
the past year. Adolescents did not seem to specialize in particular crimes. It may be that it takes time and 
experience to develop skills and preferences. The most common crime was carrying a concealed weapon 
(28% of the sample), followed by being part of a ffoup that attacked or threatened someone (23%), ever 
dealing in stolen goods (17%), ever selling drugs (16%), ever robbing someone (9%), ever committing 
burglary (6%), and ever shooting, stabbing, or killing someom (5%). 

Selling versus Using Drugs 

Similar proportions of our sample sold (16%) or used (18%) drugs, but the two groups did not overiap 
very much. Of the adolescents who did either, for example, 44% only sold drugs and 37% only used drugs- 
cleaving 19% who did both. 
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Arrests 



About 3 out of 10 respondents repoRcd being arrested for the crimes they said they had committed in 
the past twelve months. Even if these are understatements of actual arrests, they make it clear that any crime 
fighting strategy built on the likelihood of detection and arrest to achieve detcnencc may need to go a veiy 
long way before it shows an impact on delinquency rates. More importantly, although youth already 
perceived substantial risks in selling (and using) illicit substances, these beliefs did not deter them ftom 
taking such risks. This combination of findings raises questions about the level of effort needed to increase 
deterrence through heightened enforcement efforts. 

Drug-Crime Sequencing 

Our overall rpsults do not support the often-cited view that drug use precedes non-drug-related 
criminal activity. Just under 40 percent of the sample had neither used drags uur been involved in a crime. 
Of Uie 61 percent who had done one or the other, 14% used drugs before they engaged in non-drag-related 
criminal activity and almost the same proportion (15%) did the reverse. 

Within the drag-using group, however, there were important differences. The heavier the drag use, the 
more likely the adolescents were to have started using drags before turning to non-drag-related crime. 
Moreover, adolescents who used and sold drags in the past year were three times as likely to have started 
using drags before they became involved in non-drag-related crime as were tiiose who used but did not sell 
drugs. Given these differences, programs designed to attack the drag problems of adolescents may need to 
use different approaches for different groups. 

Drag Involv ement and Non-Drag-Related Criminal Activity 

There wai a clear relationship between level of drag use and non-drag-related crime in the past year. 
Heavy users (48%) were one and a half times more likely than light users (31%) and three times mote likely 
than nonusers (16%) to have committed crimes against both persons and property in die past year. Heavy 
users were also three times more likely than nonusers to have engaged in property crimes alone. 

Youth committing crimes against both property and persons were involved in more crimes, and more 
serious crimes, against persons than those committing only personal crimes. They were also involved in 
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more property crime and more serious propeny crimes than those committing only property crimes. Finally* 
as dnig use and/or sales increased* so did the fiequency and severity of the crimes committed. This result is 
to be expected* given the overiap between criminal and drug involvement 

Users accounted for a relatively high proportion of those committing property crimes, but sellers 
accounted for a higher proportion than users of those committing serious crimes agwist persons. To the 
extent that society*s concern is with adolescents committing multiple, severe offenses against persons, 
sellers should be the target of intervention efforts. 

Despite the link between drug involvement and criminal activities-in terms of both their nature and 
frequency*-it is important to note that most individuals committing ncm-drug-related crimes did not use or 
sell drugs. Half (30%) of those committing both personal and property crimes, 73% of those committing 
only property crimes* and 82% of those committing only crimes against persons were not involved in drug 
use or sales in the past year. However, even though drug users and drug sellers represented a relatively 
small propoiticm of youth self*reporting criminal activities, as noted elsewhere in this summary, they were 
responsible for a disproportionate share of the crimes. 

Criminal Acts to Get Drugs or to Obtain Dru£S 

Most youth who engaged in criminal activities did not do so while using drugs. The only exception to 
this was the act of driving under the influence of dmgs or alcohol. Three out of four who admitted engaging 
in this behavior said they had used drugs while driving. Only one out of three said tiiey committed other 
types of crimw while using dmgs. Similariy, most youth who engaged in criminal activities did not do so to 
obtain drugs or money to buy drugs. Less than 3 out of 10 respondents reported tiiat tbty ever committed 
crimes in order to obtain drugs or money to obtain dmgs. 

Even thoQ^ the mqority of adolescents committing crimes do not do so while on drugs, it is a mistake 
to underestimate the potential role drugs may play in the overall commission of crime. Agair- ou^ data 
indicate that the number and severity of crimes committed increases with drug involvement and that the 
heavy users and frequent sellers were most likely to have engaged in crime repeatedly. (Our data do not 
allow us to estimate the number of crimes committed to obtain dmgs or while on dmgs.) 
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It should be noted that these data differ fiom drug use data on amested/adjudicated youth, which 
consistenfly find high levels of drug use by those arrested. These arrest data, combined with our evidence, 
indicate that the heavy users are among those most likely to become involved in seriour wrime on a fiequent 
basis, and suggests that heavy users are most likely to be caught We further speculate that drag use may 
impair pcifoimance of criminal acts just as it impaire learning. Thus, drug use may make youth not only 
more likely to commit crimes but also less capable of perforaiing competently and. dierefore. more likely to 
be arrested. 

Factors Related to Drug Use and Criminal Activities 
Victimization (Chapter TV) 



Respondents were asked if they had e\'er been physicaUy victimized. Relative to juvenUes that were 
not involved in drag use or sales, we found diat 1) drag usere. particularly the heavy usere. were more likely 
to have been victimized; 2) drag sellers, particularly fiequent scUers, were more likely victims; and 3) 
juvenUes who both used and soW drags were especiaUy vulnerable. TTiese data help complete the portrait of 
the physically violent life of drag users and especiaUy drag seUere. and are consistent with tlie findings of 
many other studies (e.g.. Dembo. 1988). 



Family Composition and Context (Chanter V) 



The composition of adolescems* households seemed to make no difference to their UkeUhood of using 
or seUing drags, or of committing crimes. OveraU. 64% of youtii lived in households with one parent or 
guardian, 61% Uved with their mother and not their father. An even larger pn)portion (78%) reported living 
in households where the main wage ean»r and/or decision maker was female. 

In other important respects, however, the households of adolescents who used or sold drags or were 
involved In crime differed fiom households of others in the sample. Youth who used drags. especiaUy the 
heavy usere. were more Ukely to come fiom households where the head had less than a high school 
education: 40% of heavy users and 64% of light usere. compared to 19% of nonusere. Heavy drag usere 
were also less likely to perceive their home environments as supportive, and less Ukely to perceive 
themselves and their parents as simUar on a set of Ufe/value issues. The latter pattern was also true for 
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frequent dnig sellers versus nonsellers. Those both using and selling dnigs in the past year were least likely 
to view themselves as sharing parental attitudes. 

Household members use of drugs or alcohol seems to be an important factor related to dnig 
involvement While the percentages of youth reporting that at least one household member uses alcohol or 
drugs were not significantly different for dnig users than nonuscrs or for drug sellers than nonsellers the 
number of substances used by another household member differed markedly. Nonusers rqwned that 
household members used an average of .62 substances during the past month, compared with 2.0 substances 
for households of heavy users. At least one of these two substances had to be an illicit drug* since the only 
licit substance inquired about was alcohol. Youth who did not sell drugs in the past year reported that 
household members used an average of .69 substances in the past month, compared with 1.1 substances for 
households of frequent drug sellers. Drug and alcohol use also seems to be sanctioned by the youth's using 
the substance(s) with another household member. The more substances were used with a household 
member the higher were tbt levels of both drug use and sales by the adolescent 

Observing household members having problems because of substance use does not seem to act as a 
deterrent Respondents' perceptions of personal problems experience by household members because of 
their substance use was significantly greater for heavy users and for sellers compared wi A lighter users, 
nonusers, or nonsellers. 

School Performance, Environment and Suroort (Chaoer VR 

As expected, there were large differences in the level of school involvement, as measured both by 
performance and interest, between those who were drug-involved and those who were not Dropping out of 
school, for example, was related to both drug use and sales. Overall, 97% of the youtii intendewed were in 
school at the time of interview. The proportions were 98% for diose not using drugs, 79% for light 
users, and 87% for betvy users. They were 99% for nonsellers, 94% for occasional sellers, and 74% for 
heavy sellers. Poor schooJ. performance was also consistently related to drug use. Heavy users reported the 
lowest grades. More li^ and more heavy users reported having been suspended (85% and 73%, 
respectively, were suspended at least once) and having repeated grades (86% and 67%, respectively, were 
left back at least once) than did nonusers (56% and 52% lei^ back at least one semester in elementary school 
or one year in junior hi^). Inte rest in school was related to both drug use and sales. Those not using drugs 
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and those not selling drogs in the past year were significanfly more interested/engaged in school than were 
those «^ used or sold drugs in the past year. 

One fector that may keep youth involved in school and academic pursuits generally, and away from 
antisocial behavior, is feeling that people at school-faculty and administrative personnel-care about them. 
We found that heavy dnig users and frequent sellers perceived significantly lower support at school than did 
the other groups. 

The higher die level of involvement with crime and/or drugs, the less likely were ♦he respondents to 
feel that the school school emironraent was safe and that drug and alcohol use was :ieither rampant i jr 
acceptable in the school. Adolescents peipetrating crimes against both persons and pn^rty rated school 
environment more negatively than did all other groups. Drug users had more negative feelings about the 
school environment than did drug sellers. 

Thus we see that dnig users (both those who sell and those who don't) are disengaged from school-an 
institution designed to play an iniportam role in the socialization of youdL Whether or not they sold dnigs, 
users to tiie sample were more Ukely tiian nonuseis to ha\ ^ dropped out of school. This was tnie whetijer 
the nonusers sold drugs or not. If drag users remained in school, they perfomied worse on a host of 
measures (including grades, being detained a year to repeat a grade, or being suspended). They were less 
interested in school and academic pursuits. They saw tiw overall school environment less positively. And 
they saw themselves as receiving less support from teachers and administrators. All in all, school held litfle 
attraction for them. 

The same general picture emeiges for youth engaged in criminal activities other dian drag sales or use. 
The most estranged from school were those who had committed botii personal and property crimes in the 
past year. Those most engaged in the academic process were youtii who had committed neither. Those who 
had commiflni one or die odier types of crimes but not botii were somewhat estranged, suggesting tiiat 
getting into crime may herald the process of withdrawal from school. 

Peer Group Network and Drag Involvement (Chapter vn^ 

Peer support is an important concomitant of adolescent involvement in drags and/or crime. WhUe die 
number of friends and tiie likelihood of having a girifiriend were similar for all groups in die smdy, die 
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attitudes and behaviors of friends were very different Youth who were selling or using drugs, or engaging 
in crime, had embedded themselves in groups of friends who shared their views of drugs and criminal 
behavior. In other words, the peer groups they chose supported their move away from social nonns-a move 
that was also apparent in the divergence of their attimdes from those of their parents. 

Two additional fonns of peer suppoit-the extent to which antisocial behaviors were reported among 
the respondents* peer group and the number of friends who used or sold drugs-showed similar results. 
Those who were involved with drugs tended to have friends who used more substances than did the friends 
of adolescents who were rx>t involved with drugs. They were also more likely than their non-drug-involved 
counterparts to have at least some friends who sold dnigs. 

Free Time, Religious Belief, and Community Involvement (Chapter Vim 

In e x a min i ng the relationships of community involvement and free time activities to drug involvement 
and crime, we assumed that the greater the level of "prosodal" involvement of adolescents, the lower their 
chances of Aeir involvement in antisocial or delinquent behaviors. The study provides only partial support 
for this notion. 

Religion and family were important, as expected. Religion meant more to youth who did not sell or 
use drugs than it did to heavy users or frcqueiit sellers. Drug-involved youth tended to focus their social life 
more around friends than around family or time spent alone than did youth who had not used or sold drugs 
during the past year. But we found no differences in the number of clubs or community-sanctioned 
acti /ities in which the adolescents were involved or in the frequency with which they engaged in activities. 

Personality Characteristics (Chapter DO 

Specific personality characteristics were consistently associated with drug use, drug sales, and crime. 
Compared to nonusen, heavy Jnig users were socially alienated, were prepared to take risks, and believed 
that it was all right to break accepted niles. Their self-esteem was lower, as were their aspirations to succeed 
in mainstream society. They were more likely to see themselves, rather than their environment, as 
responsible for their experiences. Further, their responses to a set of related questions indicated ttett they 
were less stable emotionally than were others. 
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Similar differences were apparent between drug sellers and nonsellers. Youth selling drags were more 
likely than nonsellers to be risk-takers and to believe that rales are made to be broken. Heavy selleis were 
the most alienated and had the lowest aspirations to succeed in conventional pursuits. Unlike drag users, 
however, drag sellers* self-esteem was as high as the self-esteem of tiiose who were uninvolvcd witii drags* 

The most aberrant group were adolescents who both used and sold drags in die past year. They were 
far more likely than others to endorse taking risks, behaving impulsively, and breaking rales. Aitiiough they 
viewed their chances of conventional success as very poor. Jiey reported no real deficiencies in self-esteem 
and were least likely to repoit perceiving stress in their life. These adolescents also reported strong peer 
suppoit for their drag use and sales; this suppoit may provide all die coping mechanisms that they need. 

Drag>Related Attitudes (Chapter XS 

With rcspea to motivations to use drags and deterrents to drag use. it became quite clear that tne users 
in our sample were very different from the sellers. Adolescents who sold but did not use drags viewed the ^ 
risks of drag use in tile same way as youth who had been uninvolved in drags in the past year. Both groups 
perceived significantiy greater risk than did users (whetiier the users were drag sellers or not). 

Youtii who had not used drags perceWed the risk of using gateway substances and other "harder" 
drugs as significantiy greater than did youth who had used drags. 

Reasons for Not Using Drags (Chapter 

Respondents who had not used drags or alcohol gave similar reasons for not getting more involved in 
using tiiese substances, irrespective of the drag. Concerns about physical and emotional heaUh 
prtdominated--given by two-tiiirds of tiie nonusers for avoiding maxijuana and just over half for avoiding 
other drags, Noouaen also gave family influence as a reasor.. thougli families seemed to have a greater 
influence in dfssiiariing youtii fiom using har - ^rags (17%) tiian marijuana (8%). 

Drag Selling: Deterrents and Motivations (Chapter X) 

Respondents were asked about the likelihood of a drag seller getting arrested or spending at least some 
time in jail, about jail being a negative experience, and about tiie possibility of being badly hurt or killed 
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over the course of a year oi drug trafficking. Generally, the adolescents perceived that severe hazards went 
hand in hand with selling drugs. On an ascending perception of risk scale of 0 to 100, for example, the 
overall average for the sample was 78. Nonusers and light users were at the average; so were infrequent 
sellers and nonsellers. Heavy users were significantly below average in the risk they perceived (68). And 
frequent sellers perceived the least risk of all (63). 

Despite the fact diat all respondent groups perceived substantial risks to dealers, more than one in eight 
respondents (13%) said they had sold drugs in the past year and more than one in twelve (64% of sellers) 
said they had sold drugs frequently (i.e., more than five times) in the past year. We looked at two primary 
reasons for selling drugs-peer support and profitability. Both turned out to be important 

Qeariy, involvement in drug-related activities, whether use or sales, receives support fiom friends. As 
drug use increased, reports that at least some friends had sold dnigs increased (3 1% "unong nonusers, 42% 
among light users, 67% among heaviest users). A similar pattem was apparent for selling; 28% of 
nonsellers repotted that at least some of their friends had sold drugs, compared with 56% for infrequent 
sellers and 84% for frequent sellers. 

Drug dealing was perceived by all youth to be remarkably lucrative. More than one of three 
responden . (35%) who had friends who sold dnigs said their friends made at least $ 1,000 per week. The 
perception tiiat friends selling dnigs n ade at least $1,000 per week increased with self-reported dnig 
use-from 18% for nonusers, to between 43% and 50% for users. This was also true of sales; 39% of 
infiequent sellers and 59% of fit^quent sellers said tiieir friends who sold drugs made at least $1,000 per 
week, compared to 17% of nonsellers. 

Likelihood of Selling Dnigs (Chapter X) 

We were interested not only in perceptions "risk and motivations to sell druv^, but also in the overall 
effect tiiat such views might have on what they plan.;^ to do in the future. One in ten respondents (10%) 
said that it was at least somewhat likely tiiat tiiey would sell drugs as tiieir main occupation (7%) or as a 
sideline (3%) after tiiey finished tiieir schooling. 

It is not surprising that tiie majority of frequent sellers (63%) saw tiieir continuation in drug sales after 
completing school as at least somewhat likely. And it is somewhat heartening to see tiiat only 17% of 
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infrequent sellers saw themselves as at least somewhat likely to continue to sell drags after completing 
school But it is disheaitening that, in spite of the general perceptions of youth who had not sold drags in 
the past year that there were fonnidable risics attendant on drag sales. 4% of this nonsclling group reported 
that it was at least somewhat likely that they would get involved in drag sales in the future. 

Obviously these figures should be interpreted with caution. We do not expeatdl youth saying that 
they may begin drag sales careers to do so; nor do we expect aU youtii who say they are getting out to do so. 
nor do we deny the strong possibility that youtti who are not currenfly considering a career in drag sales 
career may change tiieir plans. Our point is titat the perceived profitabiUty of tiie drag marketplace is such 
that even tiiough risks are perceived as nontrivial. there is likely to be a good supply of youtii ready to get 
involved. 

KnowledRe of School-Based Services (Chapter XI) 

Despite tiw faa that die D.C. Public Schools include modules concerning substance abuse as part of 
mandatory health education courses given tiuough grw' j nine, 40% of our sample said that tiiey had never 
received infbnnation concerning substance abuse as a regular part of flieir classroom instiruction. Of youtii 
saying diat tiiey did get such infbnnation in at least one grade, tiie majoiity (68%) said it had been useful 
and helped them avoid or reduce drag use. 

Respondents* also showed littie knowledge of special programs in schools. In every school tiiere is in 
fact an information center where youth can anonymously pick up information about drags. But onc-tiiinl 
said tiiey were unaware of such a service at tiieir school Less tiian a tiiird of tiie respondents said diey knew 
about "Just Say No Qubs" and tiie same was ttue for peer counseling programs. Like tiie healtii education 
courses, youtii who were aware of and used tiiese services generaUy reported tiiat it helped reduce drag use. 

Suggestions made most freqwmtiy by respondents to improve existing school-based programs 
revolved around increasing tiie credibility or statore of tiie people giving the antidrag message. They 
wanted to hear more firom people witii direct experience witii drags; tiiey also wanted to hear from 
cdebiities. A few volunteered tiiat tiieir teachers did not know very much ^ut tiw subject, and did not 
view tiie infonnation tiiey provided as credible. Some youtii fdt a substance abuse course should 'oe 
instituted and made mandatory. Otiiers felt tiiat presenting drag awareness messages across a more varied 
set of media would enhance effectiveness. 
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WlieQuked about the type of actions or changes schools should make to help reduce drug use among 
its populatioo, 41% of respondents suggested stricter enforcement of school niles. Other suggestions 
included expmiOQ of qpedal programs, additicm of assemblies, mandatory coursework« and more after- 
hours piogrmu so students could spend their free time mm When asked what other things 

shouU be done tt) he^ reduce drug use, mnst (68%) said they wanted to see toughei^^ 
couits and schools; 24% recommended additional education/jprevention activities; and 11% suggested 
impfoviog oommunityAecreational activities after school 

Readioiis to Media Eflbrts to Prevent Substance Use (Chapter XI) 

The adcdescents we interviewed spend a lot of time watching TV (m 
listening to die radio (averagiqg 19 hours per week). As a result tiiey are probaUy exposed to a number of 
drug awareness public seivice announcements (PSAs). More tiumtiute out of fimr (78%) said they had 
seen a dnig*related PSA in die past mratii and 44% said tiutt seeing die message h^ 
dieir not using drags or aloriiol, most often because die PSA made tiiem aware of die dangers of substance 
use. 

When asked about ways to improve such messages tbcy again said that the message should be from 
peoidewitii iore credibility more status. They also noted tiiat such ads should highlight die potential 
dangeisof drag use more deaily. 



Multivailate Analyses 

The results of the Uvariate ^yses described above provide an overall backdrop for understanding 
die relationship bCRvci^ contextual/background characteristics, social setting and personal factors and drag 
use and deUnquacy . However, these ananyses are not immediatdy accessible; diey do not provide 
information about die rebatvehiqx>itance or precedence of the identified reM In an attempt to 

make die study results more accessible and readily usefiil, m^Utivariate analyses were used both to identify 
die foctors diatt taken togedier, best discriminated b^een youti^ 

criminally involved in the past year and those who had not, as well as to detennine each identified variables 
exidanatoiy power. Discriminant analyses revealed diat peer, school home, and personality factors, 
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including belief and attitudes, were aU cxallcm "predictor?'' of drug use. Specifically characteristics that 
seived to identify drug users relative to nonusera included: 



0 lade of interest in school: 

0 pereepdon of lacking faculty or sta£f support at school: 

0 the extent to which youth viewed themselves as atdtudinally dissjmilarto parents: 

0 the level of substance use by friends: 

0 the extent to which diey felt constrained in talking to friends about important issues in 
their lives; 

0 permissive attitudes regaiding drug use; 

0 their perception about the causes of behavior as outside of themselves (Le. .exteroal); 

0 their belief that drug use poses relatively low risks to health; and 

0 their overall involvement in non drug-related crime. 



In a second discriminatt analysis we qdit youth into three use groups-n^ We 
observed dm increasing age (though Ugfat users were the oldest group), decrt^ 
housdiold's low levels of educadooal and occupational attainment also piedicted dnig use. 

Because survey reqxmdenis' age covered a four year span, there was some potential fo; confounding 
between age and drug inv "^ent Results ofa stepwise regression on self-reported total drug use in the 
past year Gog transformed) revealed that even after age had been incorporated into the model, family, school 
peer, and permial characteristics contributed significantiy towards explaining drug use. In fact* inclusion of 
diese variables hi die final regression equaticm forced age from die mode^ (p>.10),dius indicating its 
secondary impoitance when odier factors are knowa 



We also perfbnned a discriminant analysis exantining die factors which characterized four groups of 
youdi based upon their faivolvement in drug use and non drag related criminal activities-those who nddier 
useddiugsnor were involved hi nondrug-related crime in the past year, those who had done bodi, and diose 
who had engaged in one but not the other behavior We omitted weiglited criminal activities from the 
variable ii^ut list since we were dassifyingyoudi as a function of die^ ^^^^^ 
found family, school, peer, and personal characteristics to be important hi differentiating tiiese groups 
(Wilk's Lambdap.49, p<.0001, average squared canonical correlationa.21). Table XII-6 presents tiiese 
results. 
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Need for Additional Research 



This research effort has begun to identify factors related to drug use and delinquency and to develop 
statistically valid justifications for various intervention and treatment strategies. An enormous amount of 
informadon-far more than could be completely examined with the resources for the project-was collected 
on this high rislc group of adolescent males. 

We hope our study will stimulate fiuther research. We beUeve that additional research is required to 
extend and test the applicability of our findings, and broaden knowledge of the factors contributing to drug 
use among juveniles and strategics for effective intervention and treatment 
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CHAPTER XIV 
IMPLICATIONS 



Introduction 



A major objective of this study is to help poUcymakers decide how and where to intervene in the 
effort to reduce drug use and delinquency among youth. We also want to provide guidance to program 
officials who have to design and implement specific programs for teenagers at risk. We hope our findings 
and the impUcadons that flow from them will be useful to officials in the Distria of Columbia, as weU as to 
public officials with drug treatment and prevention responsibilities in Federal, State and local governments 
across America. 



Our analyses and conclusions are based on a relatively narrow population-ninth and tenth grade, 
minority, inner city male students living in economicaUy distressed sections of the District of Columbia. This 
constitutes an extremely high risk group and some cities will not feel diat they have many youths in similar 
£itu2iicss. We feel flic findings are valuable nonetheless. Looking at ttiis extremely important group has 
enabled us to identify a number of factors related to drug use and delinquency fliat should be considered in 
designing and implementing o^atment and prevention programs. 



Drug Use, Drug Sales, and Other Criminal Activities 



The first impUcation of our findings is that, altiiough adolescents through tentii grade age in the 
Distria are involved in drag use, drag sales, and related criminal activities, tiie large majority are not 
involved. This finding is supported by numerous reports on who has been arrested, as weU as who has fallen 
victim to die drag wars engulfing tiie Distria AU suggest tiiat a relatively small proportion of die individuals 
who are directiy affected are adolescents. For example, official law enforcement reconls indicate tiiat of die 
372 drag-related killings in die Distria last year, 26 involved juveniles. Of tiie 1 10 kiied so far tiiis year, 7 
were juveniles. 
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Our study also shows that adolescents who become involved in drug use and related criminal 
activities represent a smaller propoition of young people than has often been assumed. This is not to 
minimize the seriousness of these problems among adolescents or the difficulties of dealing with them. 
Youth involved in dnigs and drug-related crime pose a major problem not only to themselves, but also to the 
community as a whole. 

That young people are involved at all is disniifoing. Even more disturbing is that juvenile 
involvement in dnigs and concomitant violence is said to be increasing. Essential to addressing the overall 
drug-crime problem is not only dealing with adults who are involved in drugs and/or crime, but also 
identifying those high-risk youth who may be heading for trouble and developing ^ropriate intervention 
strategies and, most important, continuing substantive efforts at prevention and education. 

The youth most heavily involved in drug use began using drugs eariy in their lives and 
committed more crime and more serious crimes than those who only used or only sold drugs, or diose who 
were not involved in drugs at all. Also, the heavy usen were most estnmged from family, most disengaged 
from school, most often {rfiysically victimized, and most attached to their peer group relative to their families. 
These factors establish an exceedingly high-risk simadon for inner dty, minority, male adolescents. It is 
important to note diat these high-risk circumstances relate primarily to drug use, regardless of trafficking 
activities, and not to drug selling alone. It is also important to note that within the drug selling group, there 
were important differences between those who used and those who did not use drugs. 

It is also important to note that we found that in contrast to the prevalence of drug 
involvement observed in our sample, the prevafence of overall criminal activity was relitively high. More 
than half (50.3%) of respondents reported involvement in some criminal activity in the past year. It is 
important that in thinking about the needs of these inner city youth we consider intervening not just in tenns 
of drug education but also in terms of delinquency prevention as well 

If we are to target interventions effectively, it is critical to identify, assess and intervene with 
youth as they fit into specific, identifiable subgroups, each with their particular strengths and problems. 
Screening and eariy identiification of at-risk youth are important, as is recognizing the iifficulty of breaking 
established patterns of behavior. But it is also important to recognize die extraordinary difficulty of 
decreasing dnig use (and criminal activities) tiirough law enforcement or interdiction initiatives, and die clear 
need to adopt a broadly based strategy that includes prevention, education, and treatment 
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Prevention and Education 



Our findings strongly suggest that prevention and education activities can and should be 
conducted in the schools, home, mass media, and community. 

The Schools 

Schools provide a Icey point of contact for youtii and. as a result, are an important channel for 
education in Ufe skills and socialization. Schools-embatfled because of lade of resources, new demands for 
accountability, and toss of prestige-have been constrained in tiieir ability to pursue fully tiieir tiaditional 
responsibilities. Still, schools cannot escape at least part of die blame for tiie low level of school engagement 
that some adolescents feel 

Schools must reassert tiiemsclves as involved community-based educational resources They 
must extend their efforts beyond teaching the tfiree "R's," and become involved in educating youth and their 
families in general life skills, problem solving, and devetoping and maintaining netwoiks that support die 
values of die wider society. 

School systems and principals need to set a clear agenda about dnig use. They must also set a 
positive tone for accomplishing tiiat agenda, sute clearly dieir policy on drug use, and enforce rules to 
provide a safe environment to facilitate learning. Indiscriminate use of coercion or force in accomplishing the 
agenda may provide a swift response to i solated problems; but such an approach win not begin to address 
some of die factors related to dmg use and d elinquency that our smdv shows to be iiiiportant. IronicaUy, 
expulsion of offending youth may be counterproductive because it may drive students widi drag problems 
from die school These are die very individuals who most need to be engaged by die school system. The 
question is how diis can best be accomplished. 

Alternative schools are cunendy used as a means of keeping offending and drag-involved youtii 
in die school system. While separation of diese youdi can be a very good strategy it may also create some 
unuitended consequences. Being assigned to or returning to an alternative school after an absence (e.g., drop- 
outs, instimtionalized offenders) may signal yet anodier faUure which could serve to alienate die adolescent 
further firom sociaUy approved padis of endeavor. In addition, it may only reinforce associations widi odier 
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youth exhibiting similar or more severe problem behavior. To the extent these youth do not desire to modify 
their behavior, such associations can be expected only to have negative consequences. 



Regardless of the setting, schools should consider emphasizing more individualized special 
instruction for such youth. Important to the success of any educational^nstnictional strategy are techniques 
designed to engage youth and overcome their history of failure and distance from the educational process. 
Such strategies should focus on: 

0 Individualized competency-based curricula with a focus on basic literacy training; 

0 Teaching techniques and materials that use a wide variety of approaches and media; 

0 Positive reinforcement to build in immediate and concrete incentives and to break the cycle of 
failure; 

0 Use of behavioral contracts and other behavioral management techniques; 
0 Social skills development; 

0 Life-skills training including an emphasis on decision-making skills; 
0 Prevocational preparation, and more directly applicable vocational training; 
0 Incorporation of positive peer support; 
0 Small group counseling; 

0 Family involvement ranging from basic information exchange and communication skills, to 
parent-effectiveness training, to family counseling and then^y; 

0 Use of responsiUe older adolescents or adults as mentors; 

0 Designation of an individual counselor or staff person to oversee or coordinate the youth's 
school related activities; and 

0 Refienil and networiung for special needs youth (eg., learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, 
aloobol- or drug-dependent, or abused). Schools in the District cannot make direa referrals for 
drug treatment bec^ise parental consent is required; this policy should be reexamined. In the 
meantime, other avenues for assisting youth, including referral to physicians are available to the 
schools and shodd be pursued. 

Activities designed fbr at-risk youth may be undertaken in special (e.g., pull-out) sessions, in a separate 
track at school, an alternative school or at a private program. 
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Prognms with many of these features have been tried in the past with some success. For example. 
Project PAUSE in Washington. D.C. was set up inl986 to assist adolescents whose dlsniptive behavior 
could not be cootroUed in regular pubUc school programs. The program was reported to have been 
successflil in engaging youth, keeping them in school, and helping them achieve academicaUy. When the 
program was dosed after two yean because of budgetary considerations, only 26 Of the 106 students 
enrolled returned to school 



It is no less important to provide education and prevention services to the general school population. 
Our dau indicate that schools have been ineffective in communicating with many youth about substance 
use. We found that many students were unable to recall what they had heanl in mandatory drug education 
coursework, even after repeated sessions; this making clear that there is considerable need for greater effort 
and ingenuity by the schools in performing their drag education function. 

Even though D.C schools make infonnadon avaUable through pamphlets, posters, classroom 
instruction, and peer groups designed to increase resistance through consensus buildhig (e.g., "Just Say No" 
Qubs), only small proportions of adolescents in our sample acknowledged knowing about such services or 
programs; even smaller proportions said they used them. However, the small proportion of youth who did 
use these services felt that they helped them to resist drags. Schools must work harder to publicize special 
programs and events, and must make them avaUable to broader segments of the school age population. 
Further, much greater emphasis must be placed on providing infonnation to aU smdents throughout tiieir 
tenure at the school The programs tiiat do exist demonstrate some promise and deserve lurtiwr 
examinati(ML 



The importance of reUiinking tiie way substance abuse education infonnation is transmitted, as well as 
the content of the material is clear from our study. Our dau suggest tiiat to be persuasive, substance abuse 
hifonnation ibould come from a credible source and/or someone witii whom youtii identify or admire. 
Further, the infixmatioo must be objective and balanced. Exaggeration of risks of drag use mav 
undennine die crBdibilitv of botii tfie mess age and the messenger, it mav even reverse die intended effect 

Effective communicatora may include peera. local celebrities, or well-known individuals who have had 
drag problems and whose message includes tiw warning "I never drought it would happen to me." Because 
peers are similar in many ways to tiie audience, identification witii tiiem is easy. Again, it is importam to 
emphasize tiiat the content of the message be balanced and weU-infonned. A few of die youtii in our stody 
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noted that they fdt teachers were ineffective in providing infonnation on drug use since they had little 
expertise in the subjea matter. Unless teachers are perceived as credible by their students, the message they 
are trying to provide will be lost and may even backfire. This reaction, taken together with the small 
proportion of adolescents who remembered information they were given in compulsory drug education 
courses, suggests that teachers could benefit greatiy from more training in tiiis area. 

The importance of making the message ^dfic is a closely related issue. Lumping use of all drags 
together is as likely to blunt the message as is exaggeration For example, to the extent tiiat experimentation 
with alcohol or marijuana-two mildly psychoactive drugs-is placed in the same category as PCP or crack* 
•much more potent substances-credibility will be lost and the risks of using the more dangerous substances 
downgraded. 

Youth in our sample also advocated special programs, assemblies, guest speakers and after-school 
activities, and identified speo&o local celebrities tiiey listened to and admired. Getting such people more 
active in school and community programs could be extremely beneficial in providing substance abuse 
information. 

Anotiier type of specific program tiiat may be important, especially for younger students, is instraction 
at schools by law enforcement officials. Project DARE, vMch originated in Los Angeles and has been 
introduced in a number of other cities, is one such program. Once a week for a semester, officers come to 
each elementary school class (grades 5 or 6, depending upon which is tiie highest grade in tiie school) to 
discuss the effects and risks involved in drug use. The fixms of the [vogram is upon providing accurate 
infonnation about drags, teaching decision-*making skills, identifying alternatives to drag use, and teaching 
resistance to social pressure. DARE is directed at elementary school children; but these four program 
components couU be incorporated in drag education and prevention programs at all school levels and 
student ages. 

It is important to note, however, that although the principles of effective program/curriculum design 
may apply to all school levels, die specific techniques of implementation or content may not In particular, 
it may be effective to present high school and advanced junior high school smdents with the grisly facts of 
substance use, but similar presentations to elementary school students mi^ be disastrous because it is 
likely to scare tim hito complete denial Further, while police officers may be perceived as credible and 
even admired by elementary school students, they may be perceived less positively by older smdents. 
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mcmemary school chUdren clearly are in need of dnig education. As noted, the heaviest users in our 
sample were using drags by the time they were 10 years old. Children need relevant infbnnation and social 
skills (c.g., self-esteem, decision-making skills), if only to be able to protect themselves. Families and 
schools must provide these. n»y must further provide them in the least threatening way possible, in order 
to maintain the young child's attention and not scare him or her off. As tiiat child approaches the age of 13 
or 14~the age most youth first try drags-skills need to be refined and information about risks provided 
more pointedly and in greater detail. 

In tenns of both special programming and regular curriculum development, the school system might 
consider incoiporating the views and possibly the help of youth who had used and/or sold drags. Several 
themes may be explored in this type of programming, including acraal earnings, Ufe expectancies, length of 
detention in penal institutions, and the impact drag use and sales have on other people. 

Schools must work harder at involving students in projects designed to foster drag awareness; 
engaging ycuih in their nonnal class activities; providing after-school activities that capture their interest; 
encouraging open discussion, not only of drag-related problems but of any personal problems; and working 
with friendship groups and funilies as units to provide help within the context of existing social nctworics. 
These types of activities can help youth resist the temptation of drags. Similarly, health education curricula 
may be enhanced by recasting students' views of behavior within a decision-making framework. Healtii 
behaviors ranging ftom nutrition: to exercise; to minimizing accident/injuries in motor vehicles: to cigarette, 
alcohol, and substance abuse can be presented as choices individuals must face. In tiiis context, youdi 
should be given enough information to empower diem to make a rational choice-fiilly aware of tiie 
potential consequences of tiieir actions. School courses can go a long way to achieving tiiese ends when 
credible sources provide accurate, balanced infonnation and help youtii to make tiieir own decisions by 
reinforcing their ability to reason logically and to resist die pressure of peers to make tiieir decisions for 
tiiem. 

We realize tiiat die types of program efforts described wiU put considerable burden on teachers and 
otiier school system resources. Teachers will require special training as well as relief &om some of tiieir 
regular teaching burdea To help aUeviate some of die burden, parents and otiier interested members of die 
community can be brought in to help. By panicipating in flie training and implementation, volunteers 
tiiemselves may be gready assisted. This is espcciaUy important since many troubled youdi come from 
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homes where parembg skills arc poor and substance use is high. Parents might be recmited as dassnwm 
volunteers or paid panqnofessionals. Some heads of households in single-parent families where there are 
small children might be enlisted in these efforts if provision is made for ciild care. An alternative strategy is 
to fonn small teams of volunteers, with one or two individuals dispatched, on a rotating basis, to provide 
child-care while the othen woric at school. The infonnal netwoik that results can help youth, schools, 
families, and communities woric and grow closer together. 

As the schools e^qperiment with die emerging innovative, substance use and delinquency reduction and 
education programs they should take pains to evaluate tiw success of these efforts and modify Uw programs 
according to their evaluations. 

Schools must also work harder at maintaining current records~in particular, following up on chronic 
tniancy, and ensuring that students do attend tiieir scheduled classes. Such practices are basic to sound 
school management In addition, quick follow-up with the parents of truants or students who regularly cut 
classes may help identify problems at a point when intervention and assistance are still relatively easy and 
have a reasonable chance of success. 

The Home 

Youfli involvement witii dnigs and/or crime is highly correlated wifli estrangement from family, as 
manifested by their lack of perceived support and attitudinal differences regarding central issues. Family 
consensus about die dangers of dnigs or outright prohibiten of drag use were also important factors in 
households where youdi did not use drags. Taken togetiier, these findings indicate that families can play an 
important role in decreasing the overall level of substance use among youth. 

The key to making youth less vulnerable to drag or criminal involvement is providing them with clear 
lines of support. Parents would do well to show an interest in their children's activities, supporting the ones 
that rcflea ftmily-teld values: maintain an open chaimel of communication; and learn about drag use so 
tiicy can speak knowledgeably about its inherent risks. Parents who are having personal problems or whose 
children are exhibiting problem behavior should seek help. Schools may be an api»opriate sourw of 
refierrals for youfli wifli behavioral difficulties. Schools, in addition to social service agencies may be 
appropriate sources of referrals for troubled parents or tiwse parents who need to improve child-rearing 
skills. Parents, alraig witii schools, should be alert foreariy signs of alienation, aggression, and witiidrawaL 
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A great deal of Up scivice is given to woiicing with famUies: but the reality is that fhsquenUy veiy Uttle 
takes place. Family life and relationships are deariy difficult tenitoiy for others to penetrate; but there can 
be UtUe doubt of their central importance in woridng through adolescent problems in general, and drug and 
delinquency problems in particular. FamUy responsibility and participation in problem-solving is essential: 
but gaining tnist by helping out the family in concrete ways can set the stage for working on identified 
weaknesses and deficiencies in the youth-parent relationship. 

Adtcring to the aU too .'requcnt assumption that famUy responsibility ends when school begins, and 
that topics covered by school need not be dealt with by families, and vice-veisa. does a great disservice to 
youth, families, schools, and the community. A clear role must be defined that estabUshes the basis for 
interaction and cooperation among families, schools, and community. 

AsnoiedabO' bringing famiUes and people who Uve in tiie ndghboihood into die school co^^ 
help buUd an extended and effective community netwo± in which youtii and adults are familiar with and 
itspea one anothe/. Having the eyes and ears of responsible community residents in the schools could help 
in monitoring students as weU as in inculcating a sense of coUective community responsibility and support 
In addition, tiie infomial network that results can help die youth, schools, families and communities grow 
closer togetiier. all working around a core of shared values. 

The Me dia 

The infomiation ouUets that reacf. the most individuals witi, a single message are tiie electronic media- 
-radio and television. This is botii their strengtii and weakness. It is tiieir strength because it gives them 
wide reach: it is their weakness because the messages are short, lacking deptii and specifics. Because the 
media are restricted to what can fit into a "20 second Wte." most pubUc service amiouncements (PSAs) often 
rely on attentioo-getting scars tactics. Rirther. in order to maximize tiie attention-getting effect of the 
message, they typically feature a dramatic situation. 

If such messages comprise die primary means of conveying antidnig information. Uiey may stimulate 
denial-a general lack of identification witii the person(s) portrayed, or interpretation of tiie portrayal as not 
applicable to them. And. die more dramatic die situation portrayed, die greater die likelihood that viewers 
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will think the chance of such an occurrence is remote. As with exaggeration in drug-education courses, this 
not only dilutes the potential impact and usefulness of the message; it may even reverse the intended effect 

Similarly, these short but dramatic messages often focus m the results of heavy episodes of use or 
chronic use of drugs in generi, rather than on specific types of drugs or lower level experimentation. 
Equating occasional marijuana use with heavy PCP use, for example, is unlikely to be very persuasive. 
Media messages may, in fact, be far more effective as lead*ins to, or coiq)led with, more ir lepth media 
coverage or school programs than they are in and of themselves.. There must also be messages tailored to 
specific drugs and to specific groups (i.e., nonusers, experimental users, regular users). 

It may also be worthwhile to explore the possibility of using PSAs in television shows popular with 
young people (e.g.. The Bill Cosby Show). If such '^prime-time" programming focuses on the consequences 
of and trade-o£Ei involved in drug experimentation and use, it can perform the important task of reinforcing 
'ndividual dedsion^maUng and peer resistance skills, and of providing concrete examples of alternatives to 
peer pressure to try drugs as well as tc drug use itself. In addition to Cosby and other national celebritiest 
local media personalities might be engaged to initiate targeted PSAs that provide information on local drug 
issues. For example, three-quarters of our sample agreed on four extremely popular D.C. radio stations as 
their favorites. Local radio celebrities from these channels could be instiumental in airing PSAs designed to 
enhance awareness of the risks of using the specific drugs that are a problem locally, particulariy PCP and 
crack. 

Community Organizatiops 

Community organizations include neigtiborhood associations, recreational centers, religious 
organizations, youth-oriented centers (e.g., YM CA), social action groups, conmiunity development agencies 
and the like. These grass roots agencies can play an important role in organizing conmiunities, coordinating 
and promoting new appioaches, sponsoring events and forums, and generally serving as a catalyst in 
bringing together a variety of communiiy actors and families to enhance awareness of local problems, 
irduding drug abuse. Community-based agencies can also work to empower residents and youth to better 
Xi^'j coatxol of their lives and the life of the neighborhood. Perhaps no type of organization is better suited 
to perform these functions at the local level. Such organizations may be particularly effective in reaching 
out to youth who Lave dropped out of school, distanced themselves from their families, or already tried a 
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series of prosrams and services without success. One reason community organizations may be effective is 
that they provide a relatively neutral environment in which youth can break their previous cyde of failure. 

Local Oovemment 

The local government plays a pivotal role in community life. Survey respondents wanted increased arrests 
and stricter s^tendng for offenders- both sellers and usen. While the call for greater enforcement seems 
neariy universal it poses many practice problems, especially in terms of personnel and fiscal resources 
required. FUrther, enforcement cannot possibly be conceived as a complete solution to the problems of 
substance use and crime. Still, there is no denying that law enforcement is a necessary and important part of 
an overall effort to reduce drug use and other criminal behavior. 

The dty has many options it might consider in its drug reduction efforts. Three of the more innovative 
recommendaticms that derive fiom the fiiKlings of this study are: 

0 Establishing more alternatives to jailing youthful offenders, especially youth who are uninvolved 
in other serious crimes by expanding programs stressing close supervision and accountability outside of a 
residential environment Charged youth might be offered the option of siq)ervised community service, such 
as at detoxification or residential treatment programs, hospitals, etc. Such service can have the important 
added advaittaged of giving the youth better understanding of the potential consequences of their actions. 

0 Creating a "^parajudicial" o^ce to handle drug cases in which first time offienders or diose 
committing minor offienses are willing to plead guilty and accept community service, supervision, and if 
appropriate counseling. This could alleviate the burden on the judicial system and on tte jails. 

0 Focusing on screening young offenders for multiple problems of drug use, victimization, and 
crimiiud behavior in order to ensure that at-risk youth are placed in programs that will help them fiiUy 
address their problems. 

Sareening and Idntifiaition 

As noted thiou^ut, there is an important distinction between dmg users and dmg sellers, and 
between the types of crime committed by die two groups. These distinctions provide potentially invaluable 
clues that can be used in the screening anl identification of youth eitiier at risk for or already involved in 
drugs. The irm^r city adolescent males in our sample were more likely to begin their criminal involvement 
before or independent of any drug use than after. Moreover, youth who committed both property and 
personal crimes were much more likely than those who commited just one or the otiier to use and/or sell 
drugs. Also, dmg-involved youtii, especially the heavy users and frequent sellers, were more often victims 
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of physical violence and abuse than were adolescents who had stayed away from drugs. Prudence dictates, 
therefore, that law enforcement authorities incoiporate into their screening a set of procedures that look for 
the multiple problems of drug use and victimization as well as criminal behavior, in oider to ensure that at- 
risk youth get channeled to programs and i^acements that will help them address the full extent of their 
problems. 

Youth who were selling but not using dnigs constitute a special group of drug-involved youngsters, 
who may require a very different form of intervention than that needed by drug users or individuals heavily 
involved in non-dn .elated crimes. For example, youth who only sold drugs did not display the marked 
estrangement from family and social institutions observed among drug-using youth. Moreover, they tended 
to view drug use negatively and associated with peers who felt the same way. These findings hrve 
particular relevance in light of the popularity of mandatory incarceration for drug trafBckers. Incarceration 
may in £ict be one of the worst tactics for youth who sell but do not use drugs and are lut otherwise 
involved in other serious crime. Imprisrament not only isohtes ttiem fiom the very network that has 
reinforced their decision to remain drug free; it also places them among youth with major personal and 
emotional problems who may still be using drugs even in the institurioa 

Intensive monitoring, and pertiaps residential confinement as well as conceited treatment and 
rehabilitation efforts may be necessary to assist youth to cope with the multiple problems of drug use, 
selling, and other criminal involvement But it is especially important to consider alternatives to 
institutiOQalization that oficr high degrees of supervision and accountability for youth who sell but do not 
use drugs. The youdi in our sample whose primary reported offense was selling drugs acknowledged the 
potentially destructive consequences that the dmgs they sell can have on buyers. Ye: they remained able to 
distance themselves sufficiently from these consequences to continue to sell drugs. The implication is that 
youth who sell but do not use dmgs are in desperate need of help in clarifying and ordering their values. 
The indent is to help si'ch youth gain an uiKlerstanding of the consequences their drug dealing can have on 
their community and on others as well as to assist them in thinking about alternative ways of earning money. 

Dnig sellers as a group, like drug users, indicated an exaggerated propensity to take risks. In tiiis vein, 
it is inteitsting to note tiiat even a majority of Sequent sellers acknowledged significartt risks of selling 
drags-including getting antsted, doing time, getting severely injured or even killed. Coupled with tiieir 
prcrrnsity to take risks, tiie strong financial incentives for drug traflficking can explain why so many youth 
first become involved and then persist in selling drugs. It may be useful to confront such youth with the 
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hard facts on how accumulated earnings adjusted for downtime (e.g., jail or major injury) may translate into 
less compelling financial rewards. Further, although it may not be possible to increase youths* perceptions 
of risk very much (they are already high), it may be possible to decrease their sense of detachment fiom risk, 
making it seem both more personal and less tolerable. Such a tack could be made even more effective by 
leaching them about decision-making skills and by focusing on the effects their behavior has on others. 

Schools have a critical role to play in identifying youth who are at risk or are already exhibiting 
problems with drugs and delinquency. Students suspected of having problems at home, exhibiting 
emotional distress, being chronically truant, or failing in school should be referred to school counselors for 
in-depth assessment Again, because schools in Uie Distria cannot refer youth to dmg treatment programs 
directiy, alternative tacks-including referral to physicians, parent-principal conferences, and regular 
personal counseling-may have to be used. If tiiese youtii are to be rsclaimed, schools must continue to be 
involved in tiie strug^e against drugs. 

The screening and referral process should begin in elementary school and assessments should 
continue periodically through high school. Teachers should be encouraged to record suspected instances of 
physical abuse, abnormal emotional behavior, or suspected substance use. If such events recur, counselors 
should talk to tiie child and, if suspicions prove to be based in fact, counsetors should then involve the 
principals in contacting parents and approving referrals to appropriate agencies. 

Drop-outs fonn anotiier at-risk group to whom special attention must be paid. The school system in 
cooperation with local government would be well advised to form specialized units responsible for working 
witii and assisting youtii who are considering dropphig out or who have already done so. These students are 
indeed at risk for a variety of problems. 

Eariy screening will never catch every student who is at risk. The first sign of a youtii*s problem 
behavior m^f be his or her appearance before the criminal justice system. Again, law enforcement agencies 
should perform Aorough assessments of youtii to identify root problems. 

And still ttiere will be problem youtii who are beyond ttie reach of schools, family, and churches, and 
who have escaped detection. These youtiis pose perhaps tiie greatest challenge to the community. Seeking 
tiiem out and working with tiiem will require ingenuity, persistence, unwillingness to accept failure, 
unequivocal commitment to kids, and ability to find "tiie hook" tiiat can motivate young inner city youtii. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 



Variable Constnictioa 

Level of drug use in the past year was specified as follows: 

NONE « Marijuana (M)use in the last year (Section S. Q. 19a)«0 and the sum of all other dnigs 
(OD) used in the past year (Section S Q^SbH). 

UGHT s (0<»M<«23 and 0<OD<s5) or (0<M<s23 and 0<sOD<»S) 

HEAVY » M>«24 or 0I»-6. 
Level of drug sales in the past year was specified as follows: 

NONE « Section 6. Q. 3J (drag sales in past year~DS>>0. 

INFREQUENT « l<-Section 6, Q. 3j<»S 

FREQUENT « Section 6, Q. 3j>»6. 
Invdveinent in use or sales in the past year was specified as follows: 

NONE « DS»0 and M-0 uid OI>0. 

USED ONLY a DSxO an^ M>0 or OD>0. 

SOLD ONLY » DS>0 ai^ M«0 and OD^O. 

USED AND SOLD « DS>0 ai^ M>0 or OI»0. 

Self-iepoited involvement in criminal activities in the past year was ^)edfied as follows: 

NONE » Sum of Section 6, Q. 3a-i, k-o (total criminal activities excluding drag sales in the past 
yearH) 

PROPERTY ONLY » Property Crimes (Sum of Section 6, Q. 3a (UUV), 3b (B&E), 3c (theft), 
3g (Vandalism), 3h (Dealt in stolen goods). 31 (DUI J3WI)] >0 and Crimes Against Persons [Sum 
of Section 6, q. 3d (group assault), 3e (concealed we^nns), 3f (individual assault ca another 
youth), 3k (robbery), 31 (sexual assault), 3m (assault on an adult), 3n (AWDW), 3o C-diot, stabbed 
or killed someone)] M). 

PERSONAL ONLY « Crimes Against Persons >0 ss^ Property Crimes sQ. 

PERSONAL AND PROPERTY CRIMES » Crimes Against Persons >0 an^ Property Crimes >0. 
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1 Created Indices 



Most created indices were calculated on the basis of total of maximum possible score. To generate these 
scales we fiist deteimined the valence of the majority of the items (piosodal or antisocial). We then reveised 
the scales for minority items so diat all measures had the same valence. We modified all scales to range ftom 
0 to the maximum value for the scale item. So. for an item originally asked on a 4 poim scale where 
"r*strongly disagree and "4"«stiongly agree we modified the response scale by subtracting i so that "0" 
now equalled strongly disagree and "3"»stn)ngly agree. Then, we added all qu^onnaire items that had 
valid responses 0.e.. we omitted items for which respondents reftised or could not provide answen-not 
applicaUe-^r for which diey said they did not know). Fbr each valid item we used the maximum value on 
the scale as a deii9minator. Hius, for a 4 point scale where "0">strongly disagree and "3"sstrongly agree, we 
used a value of 3 for the denominator. We then summed across valid response maximum values to get our 
de nom i n ator. The final index value equalled the sum of valid questionnaire scores/sum of maximum values 
to valid questionnaire scores. This final score represoits the percentage of possible scores that could be 
obtained for diis set of questions. The scale score can range from 0.0% to 100.0%. 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



March 3, 1988 



PATTERNS OF SUBSTANCE USE 
AND PROBLEM BEHAVIOR ANQNS ADOLESCENT 
INNER-CITY MALES 



I.D. No.:_^ 

Level 
Date; / / 



School Serial 
Code Number 



Day/Tlo./Yr; 

Time Start: 

Time Ended: 



Interviewer: 



Interview took place at: 

F«epondent's Home 

Respondent's School 

Elsewhere ( describe ) : 



Respondent Name: 



Address Zip 
Telephone Nd. : - 
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R««pond«nt ID » - - Interviewer ID# zip Code 20 

CARD (6-7) (5=nrT 



This interview will touch on a n\anber of different siibjects. For each question 
1 ask you, I would lilce you to answer as best as you can, telling me the way 
you tndy feel. No one but myself and the researchers involved with the 
project will see your individual answers. Whatever you say to me today will be 
kept conpletely confidential. Any questions? 

1 . Family 

1. First, could you tell me when you were you bom? 



NOW, I'd like to start with some questions about you and your family. 

2. with whom do you now live? Include people who usually live with you 
but are away at school, in the hospital or elsewhere. What is their 
relationship to you? (CIRCLE RESPONSE OR WRITE JH NaCERS) 




Record Number (if more than 8, use 8) 



Mother. 



(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 



Aunt(s) 

uncle(s) 

Brother(s) 

Sister (s) 

Other Relatives 

Other Non-xelatives 

Refused 



(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 



Father 



Stepmother 
Stepfather 
Foster Mother 



Foster Father 



(See 2A) 
-9 



Grandmother(s) 
Grandfather (s) 



Other 



lASK IF LIVES ONLY WITH "OTHER NONRELATIVES"] 

2a. Type of living arrangement and name of facility 



-8 NA 



(32) 




3. Who brings in the most money in your house? (CHECK ONE) 



(33-34) 

-1 Mother -4 Stepfather 

-2 Father -5 Grandmother 

-3 Stepmother -6 Grandfather 

-12 No one 

_ -13 Other (Specify): 

-97 Don't Know 

_ -98 (SKIP TO Q7) 
-99 Bezuiia 



-7 Aunt -9 Older brother 

-8 uncle _ -10 Older sister 
-11 Self 



4. Who is in charge in your house? (CHECK OWE) 
(35-36) 



-1 Mother -4 Stepfather -7 Aunt -9 Older brother 

-2 Father -5 Grandmother -8 uncle -10 Older sister 

-3 Stepmother -6 Grandfather -11 Self 

_ -12 Other (SpecHy): 

-97 DOT't Know 

-98 NH 

-99 Refused 



IF DK/BEtOSBP Dl BOIH Q3 JttP Q4, SKIP TO Q7 

5. Ihinking about your (Person in Q3 or if "self* or "no one" in Q3 then 
P erson in Q4) what is the highest grade in school he/she completed? 
(CTEOC OWE) 



(37) -0. Less than High School graduate 

-1. vocational School 

-2. Hi^ School graduate 

-3. Some College 

-4. College Graduate 

75. Some Graduate or Professional School 

-6. Completed Graduate or 

Professional School 

-7. Don't Know 

^-8. NIL 

-9. Refused 

6. What does s/he do for a job? (yiTE IN OCCUPATIONS BELOW TBEH 
CODEBaCK WITH AnaOBED JOB CLASSIFICATIOW DESCRIPTICNS. ) 



Current Occupation 
Occupation Code 



24.8 

2 



7. Who had the most important role in raising you? (CHEOt ONE) 



(40-41) _-l Mother __-3 Grandma _-5 Aunt _-7 Brother -9 Other Relative 
__-2 Father -4 Grandpa _-6 Uncle -8 Sister ""-10 -non" Relative 
799 Refused ~" *— 

8. HOW often would you say you can talk to someone in your house about 
t hings that are inportant to you or problems you are having? (HEM) 
ALiniNKnVES) — . 

(42) -0 Never 

-1 Rarely 

-2 Some of the time 

-3 Most of the time 

-4 All of the time 

-7 DK 

^-9 Refused 

5, Ho w mu ch say do you have in decisions made in your house? (REM) 
ALIEHWMCIVES) 

(43) -0- None at all -7 DK 

-1 A litUe -9 Refused 

-2 Some 

-3 A lot 

10, How often would you say you are treated fairly (right) at home? (READ 
ALTERNATIVES) 

(44) -0 Never ^-7 DK 

-1 Rarely -9 Refused 

-2 Some of the time 

-3 Most of the time 

-4 Always 

11. How muc h of the time do each of the following happen? (READ ITEMS AND 
THEN ALTERNATIVES) ' 



Never Rarely Sometimes Often NA Refused 

a. You know what your 
( parent (s)/head(s) 
of household) expect 

of you? (45) ^-0 ^-1 -2 ^-3 ^-8 ^-9 

b. You know how your 
( parent (s). head(s) 
of household) feel(s) 
about you f ran one 

day to the next 7(46) ^-0 -1 -2 -3 -8 -9 
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Ifever Rarely Sometimes Often Uk Refused 

c. You know that there 
are definite rules 
set in your house 

(47) ^-0 ^-1 -2 _.3 ^-8 ^-9 

• 

d. Par«nt(s)/head(s) of 

houst hit(s) you(48) ^-0 ^-1 -2 ^-3 ^-8 -9 

«. There are arguments 

in your house (49) -0 -1 -2 ^-3 -8 -9 

£. Your feel like hone 
is a nice place to be 

(50) -0 -1 -2 -3 -8 -9 
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II. School 

The next series of questions is about school. IF NOT IN SC H O OL . CHEOC "8" IN 
Ql THEN SKIP TO Q16I ' 

1. Since school began this year, have your grades mostly been A's, B's, 
C's, D's or P's 

<51) ^-0 F ^-8 Not in School (NA) 

^-1 D -9 Refused 

-2 C 

^-3 B 

~-4 A 

2. During the LAST POOR WEEKS, how many days of school have you: (READ 
ITEM) "—^ 

1 2 3 4-5 6-10 11 or 
None Day Days Days Days Days More Refused 

al Used alcohol before 
coating to school or 
while you are at 

school? (52) _-0 __-l __-2 __-3 _-4 _-5 _-6 _-9 

b. Used drugs before 
CQodng to school or 
vAiile you are at 

school? (-53) __-0 __-l _-2 __-3 __-4 _-5 _-6 _-9 

c. Gone to school but 

cut a class? (54) ^-0 _-l ~2 _-3 ^-4 -5 -6 -9 

d. Missed school be- 
cause of illness? (55) ^-0 ^-1 ~2 ^-3 -4 -5 -6 -9 

e. Nissed school because 
you skipped the v^ole 

day? (56) _-0 _-l _-2 __-3 _-4 __-5 __-6 _-9 

IF C OR B IS > WOMB. ASK Q3 ELSE SKIP TO Q4. 

3. What do you usually do when you skip school or cut class? Anything 
else? 

TF7-35T 
T5I-52T 

-01 DrinJt alcohol -05 Get into trouble 

-02 Use drugs -06 Meet a girl 

-03 Go somewhere to hang out -07 Go home 

Q -04 Coonit a crime -08 Other (Describe): 

FRIC . ' , 



4. Hov many of the stijdents in (nintl\/tenth) grade at your school do you 
think use alcohol at least once in a while? (REM) ALTERNRTIVES) 



None 
Pev 
Sane 
Nost 

All 
DK 

Refused 

5. How many of the stxidents in (ninth/tenth) grade at your school do you 
think xise drugs at least once in a while? (REM) ALTEBNM'lVES) 

(64) -0 None 

^-1 Few 

'2 Some 

-3 Nost 

^-4 All 

'1 DK 

-9 Refused 

6. How many of the students in (ninth/tenth) grade at your school do you 
think use drugs or alcohol just before cooiing to school or at school? 
(REM) AMgMKnVES) 

None 
Pew 
Some 
Most 
All 
DK 

Refused 

7. If someone is caught using drugs ^ /our school/ how much trouble does 
s/he get into? (rSd ALTggilVTlVES/ 

None at all 
A litUe 
Some 
A lot 
DK 

Refused 

8. In school, are students who use drugs usually (REM) ALTERNAl'iVES) ; 
(CTBCK CWLY ONE) 

■Looked xjp to? 

Not noticed one way or another? or 
Looked down on? 
DK 

Refused 
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9. How much trouble/ such as fighting and students getting ripped off, 
takes place at your school? Would you say that there is (READ 
ALTEHNKTIVES) of this kind of trouble? 



None 

A little 
Some 
A lot 
DK 

Refused 

10. Sone people like school very much. Others don't. How do you feel 
about going to your school? Do you (READ ALTERNMTVES> ! 

not like it at all 
not like it very much 
like it sane 
like it very much 
DK 

Refused 

11. How interesting are most of your academic classes to you? Do you find 
them (REM) ALTCTNRTIVES)? 



(68 





(70) ^-0 Not at all interesting 

^-1 Not very interesting 

-2 Fairly interesting 

^3 Very interesting 

^-7 DK 

-9 Refused 



CARD 2 



12. Have you participated in the following extracuricular school 

activities during this school year? (READ ITE^^S - CHEC3C ONE RESPONSE 
FOR EACH ITEM a-d) 

Nd Yes Refused 



a. 


The school newspaper 
or yearbook (01) 


^-0 


.-1 


-9 


b. 


Music, art or drama (02) 


^-0 


^-1 


-9 


c. 


Athletic teams (03) 


^-0 


^-1 


'9 


d. 


Other school clubs 

or activities (04) 


-0 


-1 


-9 



13. Is there a teacher or counselor that you feel comfortable talking to 
about important things oi* about problems you are having? 

(05) ^-0 NO (SKIP TO Q15) 

^-1 Yes (ASK QlTT 

-9 Refused (SKIP TO Q1 5) 
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14. How much do you feel you caii trust what this person tells you? (READ 
ALimNM.'lVI5S) 



(06) -0 Not at All 
~-l A litUe 

-2 A fair amount 

^-3 A lot 

-7 OK 
~-8 NA 
-9 Refused 

15. In general, how fairly do you feel your teachers treat you? (REM) 
ALTTONKl'l VES ) 

(07) ^-0 Not fairly at all 

^-1 Not very fairly 

-2 Sonev^t fairly 

^-3 Very fairly 

-1 DK 

^9 Refused 

16. How many times have you repeated a grade? (DO NOT READ ALTERNKHVES) 

(08) -0 ■ Zero 
^-1 One 

"2 2 or more 

-1 DK 

^-9 Refused 

17. How many times have you ever been suspended or expelled from school? 
(DO WOT HERD ALTERNATIVES) 

(09) ^-0 Zero 

-1 One 

-2 2 or more 

-1 DK 

-9 Refused 

18. How likely is it that you will (READ ITEM TSEH ALTERNATIVES) 

Not very Somewhat Very 

Likely Likely Likely DK Refused 

a. Graduate from 

high school (10) -0 ^-1 -2 -7 -9 

b. Attend college (11) -0 ^-1 -2 ^-7 -9 

c. Join the armed 

forces (12) ^-0 ^-1 -2 -7 -9 

d. Get a job you like (13) ^-0 ^-1 -2 ^-7 -9 
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19. I'm going to read you a list of jobs people might do. For each one, 
tell me whether you admire someone \^o does the job a lot, some, a 
little or not at all. 



A A Not 

Lot Some Little At Al 



1 


Pro f Afifi 1 GT\M 1 

Athlete 




— 1 — ^ 






2. 


Office v^rker 


(15) 


-1 -2 


• 

-3 -4 


-9 


3. 


Auto Mechanic 


(16) _ 


-1 -2 


-3 ^-4 


^-9 


4. 


Teacher 


(17) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


5. 


Druq Dealer 


(18) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


6. 


Lawyer 


(19) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


7. 


Pinp 


(20) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


8. 


Salesman 


(21) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


9. 


Doctor 


(22) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 


10. 


Minister 


(23) 


-1 -2 


-3 -4 


-9 



Refused 
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III. FREE TIME/RELIGICXJSITy 



This next set of questions asks about what you do in your free tine.- :hat is 
when you're not at school or work, as well as about the kind of clubs or 
organizations to which you belong. 

1. What groups or clubs do you belong to outside of school (checr ALL 
TSia APPLY) 

Church gioup or club 
CofUDunity group or club 
Youth grc^sp or club like PAL or Boy Scouts 
Social group or club 

Other (SPBdrY)/ ; 

Refu8e3 

la. N UMBER OF CLOBS 

TO-25y 

The next few questions v*re about religion. 

2. In what religion were you raised? (NOTE: Not necessarily current 
religion) 




WRITE IN AND OOPEBAOg 

(26) -1 Catholic 

-2 Protestant 

^-3 MusliVIslamic/Sikh 

^-4 Jewish 

-5 Other 

-6 None 

-9 Refused 

3. How often did you attend religious services over the past six months? 
(REM) ALTERNKTIVES) 

(27) ^0 Never 

^1 Rarely 

-2 Once or twice a month 

-3 About once a week or more 

^-7 DK 

^9 Refused 

4. How inportant is religion in your life? (REM) ALTERNATIVES) 

(28) -0 Not important 

• ^-1 A little important 

-2 Very important 

-9 Refused 
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5. The next questions ask about the kinds of things you do in your free 
time. About how often over the last month did you do each of the 

following? (HEM) TI2n THEN ALTERNATIVE) (CHECK OWE RESPONSE FOR EACH 
LINE J 

Almost 3-5 Once or 1-3 
Every- Times Twice Times a Almost 

day a week a week month Neve rRe fused 

Tit ~TI1 TJT "OF in — 

a. Go to movies. (29) 



b. Go to rap 

concerts, dance 
clubs, or go go 
bars (30) 



c. Participate in church 
or coonunity groups or 
da volxmteer work (31) 



d. Hang out with friends 
or go to parties (32) 

e. Do nothing (33) 

f. Get high (alcohol 

or drugs) (34) 

g. Exercise or do something 
creative (35) 



h. Any other way you spend 
much of your free time? 
(Specify) (36) 



6. How much of your free time do you spend with each of the following 
person(s)? (READ ITEH THEN ALTERNATIVES) 



Most Some A Little None Refused 

^ — u) 

a. Your family (37) 

b. Your friends (38) 

c. Alone (39) 



7. Excluding illegal activities, do you have a part-time job? 

(40) ^-0 NO ^-9 Refused 

^-1 Yes 

8. In the past week how many hours of television have you watched? 
(41-42) hours ^-99 Refused 
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9. What is your favorite TV program? 

(43-44) 

10. Who is your favorite TV personality? 

T35=351 

11. In the past week, about how many hours have you spent -listening to the 
radio? 

-99 Refused 

12. What is your "favorite radio station? 



(49-50) 

13. Who is your favorite radio personality? 



(51-52) 
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IV. PEER RELATIONS 

The next sat of questions asks about your friends and how well you all qet 
adong. ^ ^ 

1. How many close friends would you say you have? ^-99 Refused 

2. Do you currently have a girlfriend? 

(55) ^-0 NO -9 Refused 

-1 Yes 

IF "O* CLOSE FRIETDS AND NO CTHLTRIENDt SKIP TO Q5 

3. How often are you able to talk to your close friends or girlfriend 
about important things or problems you are having (READ ALTERNATIVES) ? 

(56) ^-0 Never 

-1 Rarely 

-2 Sons of the time 

^-3 Most of the time 

74 All of the time 

'1 DK 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

4. How much do you feel you can trust your close friends or girlfriend to 
help you make inportant decisions, for example, about your family, 
school, personal problems or things like that? (READ ALTPNMITES) 

(57) ^-0 Not at all 

^-1 Not very much 

-2 Some 

^-3 A great deal 

'1 DK 

^-8 NA 

^-9 Refused 

5. How closely do you think your ideas agree with your FRIENDS' ideas 
about (Read item)? Would you say your ideas are (Read alternative)? 

Mostly Somewhat Not Much Not at 
Alike Alike Alike All Alike DK Refused 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (7) (9) 

a. What you should do 
with your life (58) 



b. What you do in your 
free time (59) 



c. How you dress — what 
clothes you wear (60) 



Nostly Somewhat Not Much Not at 
Alike Alike Alike All Alike DK Refused 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (7) (9) 

d. How you feel about 

smoking cigarettes 

(61) 

e. Using drugs (62) - 

f. Drinking alcohol (63) 

How cl osely do you think your ideas agree with your PARENTS' ideas about 
(REM) ITEM) ? Wbuld you say your ideas are (RPtf? ALIgttBVTIVE)? 

g. What you should do 

with your life (64) 

h. What you do in your 
free time (65) 



i • How you dress — what 
clothes you wear (66) 

j. How you feel about 
smoking cigarettes 

(67) 

k. Using drugs (68) 
1« Drinking alcohol (69) 
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V. SUBSTANCE ABUSE 



NOW 1 a/a going to ask you some different types of questions. These next 
questions ask about experiences with a number of substances from cigarettes to 
alcohol, to marijuana to crack. Again, let me assure you that nothing you say 
to ne wilx ever be made public or given over to anyone, and that includes 
teachers, principals, parents, the law — ANYCWE. It is Cw-ucial that in 
answering these questions you tell me as much as you can about the way it is 
for you. 

CARD 3 

The following questions are about CIGARETTE SMOKING. 

1. Have you ever smoked cigarettes? (REM) ALTTONRTIVES) 

(01) ^-0 Never smoked (SKIP TO Q6) 

Did previously but not now (ASK Qla-Qlb) 

-2 Currently smoke (SKIP TO Q27 

-9 Refused (SKIP TQlSS) 

a. When you smoked, how many cigarettes did you generally smoke in a 
day? (DO MOT HERD ALTERNATIVES) 

(02) -0 Only smoked occasionally 

than one half pack of cigarettes per day (10 or 

fewer) 

-2 Between 1/2 and one pack a day (11-20) 

-3 More than one pack a day (21+) 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

b. How many months ago did you stop smoking? 

_ „ months ^-98 NA -99 Refused 

SKIP TO 03 

2. In the past 30 days, how many cigarettes would you say you smoked each 
day? (DO NOT HEAD ALTBtNATIVES) 

(05) -1 Less than one half pack of cigarettes per day (10 or fewer) 

-2 Between 1/2 and one pack a day (11-20) 

-3 More than one pack a day (21+) 

^-8 NA 

79 Refused 

3. How old were you when you smoked your first cigarette? 

(06-07) or ^-98 NA or -99 Refused 

Age — 



o 
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4. How many tines have you tried to stop smoking and found that you could 
not? 



Nua±>er -8 -9 Refused 

vm — 

IF CURREWILY SWOKESy ELSE SKIP TP Q6 

5. Do you want to stop smoking now? 

(09) ^-0 No 

^-1 Yes 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

The next questions are about ALQIHOLIC BEVERAGES, including beer, wine, and 
hard liquor. 

6. TO what extent is alcohol use by sUdents a problem at your school ? 
Would you say it is (REM) luTr^SHMUVe) 

(10) ^-1 A very big problem ^-9 Refused 

^^-2 Sonewhat of a problem 

^-3 A small problem 

-4 Not a problem at all 

7. To what extent is alcohol use a problem in the neighborhood where you 
live? would you say it is (READ ALTg«ATIVE)? 

(11) -1 A very big problem -9 Refusea 

-2 Somewhat of a problem 

-3 A small problem 

-4 Not a problem at all 

8. Have you ever had alcohol to drink? (DO NOT READ ALTERNATIVES; IF 
"Yg*, USE PROBE "HAVE YOU USED IT MORE THAN OCE OR TWICE?" CHECK 
APPROPRIATE BOK) 

(12) ^-0 Nd (ASK oea) -9 Refused 

^-1 Once or Twice (ASK QBA) TSkip TO Q9) 

-2 Yes (SKIP TO CgT 

8a. Why do you think you haven't gotten into using alcohol more? 
(HBgJHD VERBATIM AND PROBE) 



in-w 

TT5-T57 



IF USED ONCE OR TWICE, ASK Q9, iSLSE SKIP TO Q16 
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9. How many different times have you had alcohol to drink? 

a. during the 

last 12 months NUmloer or -998 NA 

W'TTf or ^-999 Refused 

b. during the Numlser or -998 NA 

last 30 days TO-TTT or -999 Refused 

IF Q9a - 0, SKIP TO Q12, NOTE; 9b OmOT BE LARGER THAN 9a. 

The following questions ask about how much you drink. For these questions, 
a "drink" means any of the following: 

A can or bottle of beer or malt liquor (Bull) [NOTE: A BUMPER OP 

MER EQUALS 3 DRINKSl 

Tne equivalent of a glass of wine (Wild Irish Rose) 

The equivalent of a mixed drink or shot glass of hard liquor like gin, 

vodka, rum or whiskey 

10. Think back over the last 30 days. How many drinks did you have over 
the past fflontV30 days? (DOW^T REM) ALTBMATIVES) 

= ^ Number or -998 NA or -999 Refused 

11. How about the past week/seven days. How many drinks did ycu have? 

Number or -98 NA or -99 Refused 

T2ff-I?T — 

12. Have you ever tried to stop using alcoholic beverages? 

( 30 ) -0 No (SKIP TO Q13) -8 NA 

^-1 Yes (ASK Q12ar ~ -9 Refused 

12a. Are you still off alcohol? 

(31) ^-0 NO (SKIP TO Ql2c) -8 NA 

-1 Yes (ASK Q125T ~-9 Refused 

12b. What helped you most in stopping? Anything else? 



115-377 

SKIP TO Q13 
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12c. Why have you had trouble stopping? Anything else? 



13. How old were you the first time you drank enough to feel dnink or very 
high? 

(44-45) ^-98 MA 

Age ^-99 Refused 

14. Who did you have your first drink with? ((BECK CUE) 

(46) ^-1 Parent ^-8 MA 

^-2 Brother or Sister ^-9 Refused 

-3 Friends 

-4 Other Family 

-5 " Alone 

-6 Other (Specify) 

15. Who do/did you usually drink with? (CHECK OWE) 

(47) ^-1 Parent ^-8 MA 

-2 Brother or Sister ^-9 Refused 

-3 Friends 

-4 Other Family 

^-5 Alone 

-6 Other (Specify) 

The next set of questions ask how you feel about drugs/dope. 

16. For each of the following items tell me if you believe it to be true 
or false for you. 



False True DK Refused 

iTj — or V) ~m- 

a. People who use drugs generally seem to 
have more fun than those who don't 

use drugs (48) 

b. Dealing in drugs is a good way to get 
ahead or to get money, especially for 

young men in my neighborhood. (49) 

c. Teenagers should smoke marijuana at 
least once and then decide for them- 
selves whether to keep on using it. (50) 



False True DK Refused 

~an TTT 17) (9) 

d. Teenagers should try PCP at least 
once and then decide for themselves 
whether to keep on using it. (51) 

«. Using drugs is likely to be bad for 

your health. (52) 

£. Using drugs is likely to cause problems 
at home. (53) 

g. Using drugs is likely to cause problems 

with your progress at school. (54) 

h. Using drugs isn't dangerous as long 

as you know what you are doing. (55) 

17. To what extent do you think drug use by students is a problem at your 
school ? Would you say it is (HERD ALTCTNMIVE) ? 

(56) ^-1 A very big problem -9 Refused 

-2 Somewhat of a problem 

-3 A small problem 

-4 Not a problem at all 

18. To what extent do you think that drug use is a problem in the 
neighborhood where you live? would you say it's (REM) ALTCTNATIVE) ? 

(57) ^-1 A very big problem -9 Refused 

-2 Somewhat of a problem 

- 3 A small problem 

^-4 Not a problem at all 
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Ihe n«.xt questions are about your experience with drugs. First, I'm going 
to ask you about WiBlJUMik, CESS and HASHISH. (RE3tf) ALL THE POSSIBLE 
NAMES) 

Marijuana is scsnstiiaes Hashish is sometimes 

called: called: 

Grass Reefer Hash 

Pot Cess/Sense Hash oil 

Dope 

Joint 

Henp 

In the following questions, when we say marijxiana, we mean any of these 
substances . 

19. Have you ever used marijuana? 

(58) ^-0 NO (SKIP TP Q20) 

^-1 Yes (ASK QigaT " 

^-9 Refused (Si5p"T0 Q28) 

About how many different times have you used marijuana (READ ITPI) ? 

a. during the 

last 12 months or -998 NA or -999 Refused 

b. during the 

last 30 days or -998 NA or -999 Refused 
TO-^ 

IF Q19a - 0, ASK Q20, THEH SKIP TP Q24. NOTE: 19b CANNOT BE LARGER 
THAN 19a. IF Q19a IS GHEAltK THAN 0, SKIP TO Q21. 

20. Wha'u are the most important reasons why you haven't used any marijuana 
(in the past year/ever)? 



T55-55T 



IF NEVER USED. SKIP TO Q28> ELSE SKIP TO Q24 
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21. I'd like you to tell me the most iaportant reasons why you use(d) 
marijuana? Anything else? 



22. How ofte n do /did you use marijuana with at least one other person? 
(HERD ALTEHNMIVES) 

(07) ^-1 Always 

^-2 Usually 

-3 Somstine 

-4 Ntever 

-1 DK 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

ASK QUESTION 23-26 ONLY IF USED DRUG IN PAST MONIH (Q19b > 0) EXSE SKIP TO 

23. During the LAST MONTH, about how many joints, on average did you smoke 
a day? (If you shared them with other people, count only the amount 
you smoked. ) 

(08) ^-0 Less than 1 a day OR NU^BER 

'1 DK ~ — ■ 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

24. How old were you when you first used marijuana? 

f€E or 

^-98 NA 

799 Refused 

25. Who did you first use it with? iCHECac ONLY ONE) 

(11) ^-1 -Alone 

-2 Parent 

-3 Brother or Sister 

^-4 Friends 

^-5 Other Family 

-6 Other 

-1 DK 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 
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26. Who do/did you usToally use it with? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 
(12) 



-1 


Alone 


-2 


Parent 


-3 


Brother or Sister 


^-4 


Friends 


-5 


Other Family 


-6 


Other 


^-7 


OK 


^-8 


Hk 


-9 


Refused 



27. Have you ever tried to stop using marijuana? 

(13) -0 No (SKIP TO Q28) 

-1 Yes (ASK QSTTaT " 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

27a. Are you still off marijuana? 

(14) -0 No (SKIP TO 27c) 

^-1 Yes (A^K 27ET 

^-8 NA 

^9 Refused 

27b. What helped you ii»^st in stopping? 



TT5^T5T 



SKIP TO Q28 
27c. Wt^ did you have trouble stopping? 
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worn Mhcm or rmm 'Ollowi^c dmpcs till hi ir tou ■avi ; 

2«. (a) •v«r ua«d it? (IF mo, SKIW TO BUT PEUG; IF ygs ASK) ; 

^bl^About Hon ».ny dlf£.r«t ti.«t did you us. (.ub.f ncO in p..t y.r/12 .onths? (IF « 0. SKIW TO Q2td. IF > 

ic) About how aany diff«r«at tia«s did you usm (aubstanc*) in paat 30 daya? 

(d) How old wara you whan you firat uaad (aubatanca)? [ Qq to naat drug . j 

■OTl: FO« 2tb, CODl !»• FO» MA AMD »f WOM ■IFUSKD; FOB 2fc AMD 2fd, COD! ff FOB BA AMD t> WOM KIFUSID 

"a. 2«b. 2«c, jtd 

illL Last Yaar" Last 30 Daya A^i 

^FitnH" writa in writTin 

•■Ho nuBbar nuabar aa« 

f«Bafuaad ^ 

CABD S 

Hallucinogan. C27) n«-40) (01-02) ^3-24) 

(LSD, Acid, Haacalioal 



(25-26) 



<2«) (41-43) (03-04) 

(Angal Duat, Duat , Lovaboat, Lovaly and Boat) 

Cocaina not including crack (29) (44-46) (05-06) (27-28) 

^ (Toot, Snow, Powdar) 

jj 

• (47-49) (07-0«) (29-30) 

(Rock) 

(50-52) (09-10) (31-32) 

(Snack, Horaa, Skag) 

Narcotica othar than Haroin (32) (53-55) (11-12) (33-34) 

(Mathadona, Opiun, Codaina, Morphina) 
Anphataninaa to gat high (33) (56-5«) (13-14) 135-36) 

(Spaad, Uppara, Banniaa) 
Barbituataa & Tranqu i liaara 

to gat high (341 (59-61) (15-16) 

(Downs, K ds, Bluaa, Rainbowa) 

^"--^"^•^ ^5) , 62-64 ) _ n7-18) ,39-40) 2 

(Sopars, Quads, Ludas) 

Inhalanta (65-67) (19-20) (41-42) 

(Glua, Paint, Poppars) 

Non-praacription druga to gat (37) (68-70) (21-22) (43-44) 

||^|^(^ (Cough or cold Badiciina h^k diat or slaapin^ ^KXXm} 

5^Ma IF BO DBfiG l028). NABIJUABA (Q|9) OB ALCOBOL (Qt) USB, SKIP TO QSK 



(37-38) 



30. You s aid you have done each of the following (READ BACK DRUGS THgy 
SAID IHEY HAVE EVER DOWE, INCLUDE CIGAREITES. fdJdCBbL AND MARIJUANA) . 
wruch of tAese did you do first? wnich next? Next? (WRITE D^wTmE 
OBDER IN WHICH TBEY WERE USED — "1" - First; "2" - Secotg7~elc7y 

( 45 ) Cigarettes ( 51 ) Crack 

(46) Alcohol (52) Amphetamines 

(47) Marijuana (53) Barbituates & Tranquilizers 

(48) Hallucinogens (54) Quaaludes 

(49) PCP (55) ~ inhalants 

(50) Cocaine (56) Non-prescription drugs 

(57) Heroin 

31. How easy would it be for you to get (READ EACH DHUG) if you wanted to? 
Would you say it would be (Read alternatives). 

V'jry Somewhat Very 

Easy Easy DifficultDifficult DK Refused 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (9) 

Marijuana or hashish 

(58) 

LSD or other 

psychedelics (59) 

Co)ce (not including 

crack) (60) 

Crack (61) 

Heroin (62) 

Methadone (63) 

Amphetamines (64) 

Barbituates or 

tranquilizers (65) 

Alcohol (66) 

Quaaludes (67) 

PCP (68) ~ 

Narcotics other than 

heroin ( 69 ) 



IF NO PROG USE IN Q28. ASK Q3 2 
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32. Why do you think you haven't gotten in to using drugs? (RECORD 
VERBATIM AND PRCBE; ANYTHING ELSE?) 



SKIP TO Q34 

33. In the last month have you ever taken more than one drug including 
alcohol at the same time? 

(07) ^-0 No (SKIP TO Q34) 

-1 Yes (ASK 33aT5) 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 



33a. How many different times did you do this in the last month? 



(08) 



-1 Once 

"-2 2-3 

"-3 4-5 

"-4 6-9 



_-5 10-19 

~-6 20 or more 

'-6 NA 

"-9 Refused 



33b. What combinations of drugs do you most often use together? 
[PUT LOWEST NUMBERS FIRST, I.E., l^J^T 

First Combo 2nd Combo 3rd Combo 4th Combo 

'io^ll "f^T^TT "flF^TT -rfc2DT 
Copbinations Used 



1. Marijuana 

2. Alcohol 

3. PCP 

4. Crack 

5. Coke 

6. Heroin 



7. Narcotics & Opiates other than Heroin 

8. Barbiturates & Tranquilizers 

9. Inhalants 

0. Nonprescription Drugs 
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34. To the best of your knowledge, over the past 30 days, has anyone in 
your hsuse except you used any of the folic ^ing: {(SECK ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

0 - No 8-NA 

1 - Yes 9"Refused 



a. Marijuana (21) 

b. Alcohol (22) 

c. LSD (23) 

d. PCP (24) 

e. Crack (25) 

f. Coke (26) 

g. Heroin (27) 

h. Narcotics 
& Opiates 

to get high (28) 

i . Barbiturates 

& Tranq's (29) 

j. Quaaludes (30) 

k. inhalant (31) 
1. Nonprescription 
Drugs, e.g., cough 

medicine (32) 



IF YES TO AMY CBOG IN Q34, AND RESPONDENT USES PRO GS OR ALOQBOL, ASK 34» 

aSi gKip t5^ ' 

34a. Have you ever used this substance with the people you live with? 

(33) ^-0 NO 

-1 Yes 
"-8 NA 
-9 Refused 

35. In the past year has drug or alcohol use caused any problems for 
persons living in your house with (RERD ALTBOWnVES) ? (CHECK ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

0 - NO 8-NA 

1 - Yes 9 - Refused 



Their health (34) 

Ttieir work or enploynent (35) 

Their family life (36) 

The police (37) 

Relationships with their neio^ibors (36) 

Relationships with their friends (39) 



IF NO WARIJURNA, ALCOBOL OR PROG USE BY RESPONDB<T, SKIP TO Q37 
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36. Has your use of alcohol, marijuana, or other illc^gal drugs ever caused 
any of the following problems for you? Has alcohol or drug use (READ 
EACH ITBH) ? 

0 « No 8 « NA 

1 « Yes 9 « Refused 

a. Caused you to behave in ways 

that you later regretted (40) 

b. Hurt your relationship with your 

parents or other family members (41) 

c. Hurt yo^zt relationship witi* your 

girlfriend (42) 



d. Hurt your relationship with your 
friends 



(43) 



e. Huit your relationships with 

teachers or supervisors (44) 

f . Involved you with people you 

think are a bad influence on you (45) 

g. Hurt your performance in schooJ 

and/or on the job (46) 

h. Caused you to be less interested 
in other activities than you were 

before (47) 

i. Caused you to have less energy (48) 

j. Got you confused (49) 

k. Affected >.-*jr health (50) 

1. Gotten yo;i into trouble with the 

police (51) 

37. To your knowledge, in the past 30 days have any of your close friends 
used: (READ nm THEN ALTERNATIVE) 

0 - NO 

1 » Yes 9 - Refused 

a. Cigarettes (52) 

b. Alcohol (53) 

c. Marijuana (54) 

d. LSD * (55) 

e. PCP (56) 

f. Coke (not including crack) (57) 

g. Crack (58) ~ 

h. Heroin (59) 
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0 - No 

1 ■ Yes 9 - Refused 



i. Narcotics and Opiates (60) 

j. Amphetamines (61) 

k. Barbiturates & Tranquilizers (62) 

1. Quaaludes (63) 

m. Inhalants (64) 

n. Nonprescription drugs to gdt high 16S) 

38. How much do you think people risk harming themselves or causing 
problems for themselves if they: (READ ITEW THEN ALTERNATIVES) . 









NO 


S'Tme 


Alot of 










Risk 


RiSK 


Risk 


Refused 








(0) 


(1) 


(2) 


(9) 


a. 


Use PCP 


(66) 










b. 


Smoke marijuana 


(67) 










c. 


.Use crack 


(68) 










d. 


Use heroin 


(69) 










t. 


Drink alcohol 


(70) 











IF NO HmiJOMB^ (Q19) OR ALCOHOL (Q9) OR DWJS USE (Q28) SKIP TO NEXT 
SECTION 1 ' 



39. In the past month how much money did you spend on alcoholic beverages? 
(DO NOT RE^D ALTERNMT/ES ) 

(71) ^-0 None 

-1 under $10 

-2 $10-$29 

-3 $30-.$49 

-4 $S9-$99 

-5 $100-$199 

-6 $200 or more 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused 

40. In the past month how much money did you spend on drugs? (DO NOT RERD 
ALTEaNATIVES) 

(72) -0 None 

-1 under $10 

"2 $10-$29 

-3 $30-$49 

-4 $59-$99 

^-5 .$1C0-$199 

"6 $200 or more 

^-8 NA 

^-9 Refused 

IF Q39 AND Q40 » NONE> SKIP TO Q42 
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-01 




— ^-03 




^-04 




^-05 




-06 




^-07 




^-08 


TZJT-UBT 


^-09 




-10 




^-11 




-12 


TIT-T2T 


^-9f 




-99 



41. Wher e did you get tne money to pay for your drugs or alcohol? (RECOPD 
VERBATIM AND OODEBACK TP ALL THAT APPLY. DO NOT READ ALTETOiATIV^ 

legal job 
allowzmce 
savings 
borrow 

stealing money ' 
selling personal items 
selling stolen items 
selling^ drugs/hustling drugs 
steed.Lng drugs/alcohol 
other criminal acts 
Other (specify) 
NA 

Refused 

42. In general, v*ic do you get your drugs from? Anyone else? (CHECK AL L 
WKT APPLY AND DO NOT READ ALTERNATIVES) 

^-01 Family members in household 

(11-14) ^-02 Other members in household 

^-03 Other relatives (give or purchase) 

Tl5-ToT ^-04 Take from siblings, parents or otJier relatives 

^-05 Friends 

Tlf'TST ^-06 Other classmates 

-07 Other school kids 

TIS-TUT -08 Adult dealers 

^-09 Other (Specify); 

^-98 NA 

^-99 Refused 

43. Where do you get your alcohol? (CTECK ALL THAT APPLY — DO NOT READ) 

^"Ol Family members in household 

ur-22T ^-02 Other household members 

-03 Other relatives purchase it for me 

T2I-2TT ^-04 Take it iz'm parents, siblings, or other relatives without 

their knowledge 

-05 Buy it from a store without ID 

TiS-TST -06 Buy it from a store using fake ID 

,-07 Friends purchase it from a store without ID 

^-08 Friends purchase it from a store using fake ID 

{ 27-28 ) -09 Older friends purchase it for us 

^-10 Steal it 

^-98 NA 

-99" Refused 
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VI. VICTIMIZATIC3N, DELINQUENCY AND DRUGS 

The next items ask about a variety of experiences in which you may have been 
hurt, hurt others or were involved in criminal behavior. We are also 
interested in this section, as we were in the last, in the extent to which drug 
use was involved in these activities. 

1. . Ndw I'd like to ask you a few questions about your having been a 
viv^tim of violence. (CTECK ALL THAT APPLY) ^ 

0- No 

1- Yes 9»Refused 

A. Have you been attacked, threatened, or robbed by a person 

J7S) with a weapon (such as a gun, knife, bottle gr chair)? 

b. Have you needed medical attention because of injuries you 
(30) siistained after a beating? 

c. Have you been badly beaten up or attacked by someone who 
TTl) does not live in your house? 

d. Have you ever been badly beaten up by your mother, father 

(32) V . any person you live with? 

e. Have you ever been sexually molested by anyone (or an 

(33) attempt been made to do so)? 
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2. Have you ever (READ ITOI) ? 

FOR EftCH YES RESPONSE IN Q2, ASK Q3-5 IMWEDIAT ELY. IP NO- SKIP TO NEJCT 
BEaWIOR. 

3. In the last 12 months, how many times did you do this? 

4. During any of these tines, were you using drugs? 

5. Did you ever do this to get drugs or to get money to buy drugs? 

6. How olc* were you when you first (READ ITEH AGMN) ? 

7. Wftre you arrested ("caught a beef") for this in the last 12 months? 

EVQl i TIMES DRUGS GET DRUGS AGE ARRESTS 

Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 Q6 Q7 

1-Yes 1-Yes i-Yes 1-Yes 

0"NO 98-NA 0«No 0»No 98-NA 0»No 

?=Rif 99-Ref B=NA 99-Ref 1=NA 

9-Ref 9-Ref • 9-Ref 

a. Taken a car or motor vehicle 

without the owner's permission 

: (ITT (I?-"5^y) (W (22T (T7-3ff) (T5TT caf© 

• b Broken into or entered a hcoie, 
apartment, or building v;hen you 
were not supposed to be thete 
but stole nothing 



Broken into a place or car and 
taken something from it 

Been part of a group that phy- 
sically attacked or threatened 
another person 

Carried a concealed weapon such 
us a gun or knife 

By yourself, fought, beaten-up, 
or physically attacked another 
kid so that the kid probably 
needet^ a do<itor 



Destroyed, damaged, or marked 
up any property (other than 
your own family's) 



(W (?r-?2) iW) (137 {W 



{1ST (5J-3T) iW (TTT (in:-J2){W 



("377 (55-??) (TUT (OT (U-^) iW) 



("337 (TT'IS (117 (1ST (1S-'^){W} 



iW} {i^-m (117 (TP) (Tr-iS){'m 



(W (57-51) (137 (IS7 (^-5II)(UT7 
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2. Have you ever (REM) ITEM) ? 

TOR EACH YES RESPONSE IN Q2, ASK Q3-5 IWWBDIAlELYo IF NO, SKIP TO NEXT BEBAVIOR, 



3. In the last 12 months , how many tines did you do this? 

4. During any of these tines, were you using drugs? 

5. Did you ever do this to get drugs or to get money to buy drugs? 

6. How old were you when you first (REM) ITEM AGMN) ? 

7. w^re you arrested ("caught a beef) for this in the last 12 months? 

EVER # TIHES DRUGS GET DRUGS AGE ARRESTS 
Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 Q6 Q7 



l-Yes 
0-^to 98-NA 
^=Ref 99-Ref 



l-Yes l-Yes l-Yes 
0-Nd 0-No 98-MA O-No 
TOa 99-Ref ?=NA 



h. Bought, received or sold any- 
thing that you knew was stolen 



i. Driven a car or motor vehicle 
while under the influence of 
alcohol or other drugs 



j. Sold drugs (not including liquor, 
wine, or beer) to another person 



k. Used force or the threat of force 
to take something from another 
person (for eAanple, money, 
drugs, or something belonging 
to this person) 



1. Assa\alted sooieone sexually 



m. Hit a parent, teacher, or some 
other adult 



n. Pulled a weapon to show you 
meant business or threatened 
sooeone ^th a veapon 



0. Shot, stabbed or killed someone 



9-Ref 9-Ref 



9-Ref 



(W (?g^77) (ITT 



{TST (7r-7I) (TST 

CARD 8 



("57-3?) (TTT 

8 

(UT (^-^)(TIT 



(1ST (IJT-T3I) (T^ {Wi {'SI-U){TT) 



(177 (^-W) {TUT 
{JST {W-m {JIT 



(^ (F3'-^)(TTr 
(1^ (^-^)(T?T 
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8. in the last year were you arrested for possession of drugs? 

(16) ^0 NO -9 Refused 

^-1 Yes 

9. Are you on probation? 

(17) ^-0 Nb -9 Refused 

^-1 Yes 

ONLY ASK IF RESPONDENT DID SOME CRIME AND WRS INVOL VED IN DRUGS, BUT 
CHECK ONE REGARMZSS 

10. Generally, would yoj say that your involvement in these activities 
came before you began using drugs, at about the sane time, or after 
you began using drugs. (CHECK ONE) (DO NOT REM) ALTgtNRTIVES) 

Drugs before crime 
Crime before drugs 
Same time 

N^er did a crime but did drugs 
Never did drugs but did crime 
Never did a crime or drugs 
Refused 
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VII. PROG NETWORKS 



This set of questions ask about drug sales in your school and your 

neighborhood. Again, answer the questions to the best of ycMt ability. Your 
answers will be treated as strictly confidential. 

1. First let me ask: (REM) ALTERNATIVES) 

None A few Soaa^ Lots Refused 

^ TTi — r27^ "m —m^ 

a. About how many of the 
students in your school 

do you believe sell drugs? (19) 



b. About how many of your 
friends do you believe 
sell drugs (20) 



c. About how many of the 
adults in your neighbor- 
hood do you believe 
sell drugs (21) 



2. Next, I'd like to ask: (CHECK APPROBRIAIE CMBSORy — DO NOT REM)) 

$50- $250- $501- 
<$50 249 500 1000 $1000^ NA Refused 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (9) 

a. About how much money do 
you think students who 
sell drugs at school make 
each wMk? (22) 



b. About how much nonsy do 
you think your friends 
who sell drugs make each 
week (23) 



c. About how nuch money do 
you think aifults in your 
neighborhood who sell 
drugs make each week (24) 



3. Do you think students you know v*io are selling drugs will be doing it after 
they finish going to school as their main job, as a sideline to add to 
their inccnr', or will they stop doing it when they get out of school? 

(25) ^-1 Main job 

-2 Sideline 

^-3 Quit 

^-7 DK 

-9 Refused 
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4. Thinking about your own 30b choices after you complete your schooling, how 
likely do you think it is that you will be selling drugs either as your 
mam way to make money or on the side, as a way to add to your income. 
Mould you say it is (IffiM) ALTERNKTIVES) ? 

(26) -1 Definite (ASK Q5) 

-2 Very Likely (ASlTp S) 

^-3 Somewhat Likely (ASK Q5) 

-4 Not very likely (SKIP TO Q6) 

^-5 Mot at all likely (SKIP TO 06) 

-7 (SKIP TO 06) 

-9 Reitu^ad (Si5FfD 06) 

5. Which do you think is more likely, that you will be involved in selling 
drugs as your main source of income or as a sideline to earn some extra 
money? 

(27) ^-1 Main income 

"2 Side income 

^-3 Equally likely 

-8 NA 

^ -9 Refused 

^' <^ y°" mid do if you saw someone you know selling drugs? 

(RBOORD VERBATIM AND OODSBACK. CBEOL ALL THAT APPLY. 

T2B-25T 



712-337 

-01 Ignore it/Wilk away (ASK Q6a) 

^-02 Hang out with him while he was selling 

-03 Speak to him about making a purchase 

-04 Speak to him about the dangers of/hot selling drugs anymore 

,-05 Tell your friends so they could avoid him 

.-06 T»ll your friends so they could purchase from him/drum up bus. ess 

^-07 Tell your parents 

-08 Tell his parents 

^-09 Tell a school official 

^-10 Tell the police 

Ask only if "Ignore If in Q6. 

6a. Why? 

T3T-357 
T3J-37T 
T3ff-3?T 
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7. HOW likely is it in a year that someone dealing drugs will get caught by 
the police? (REM) ALTBRNRTIVES) 



(40) 



8. 



(41) 



^-0 Ndt at all likely 

-1 Not very likely 

-2 Likely 

^-3 Very likely 

-1 DK 

^-9 Refused 

If they are caught, how likely do you think it is that they will go to 
jaiX for at least a few months? (REM) ALIEHNRTIVES) 

^-0 Not at all likely 

^-1 Not very likely 

-2 Likely 

^-3 very likely 

-1 DK 

-9 Refused 



9. If you were to go to jail for drug sales, do you think the experience 
would be (REM) ALTEHNKnVES) ; 

(42) ^-0 Not bad at all 

^-1 Not too bad 

-2 Bad 

^-3 Terrible 

-1 DK 

] -5 Refused 

10. A drug dealer may get hurt by other people involved in selling or using 
drugs. How likely is it that someone dealing drugs will get hurt badly or 
killed in the course of a year? (Read alternatives) 

(43) ^-0 Not at all likely 

^-1 Not very likely 

-2 Likely 

^-3 Very likely 

-1 DK 

-9 Refused 
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VIII. SERVICES 

2^I*ffSi^®"^f ^* ^••tionnaire aska about your views on drug and alcohol 
If^ Sis,*,! l^i ^* little is known and your thoughts can b* 

very useful in developing programs to help others. 

[ir NOT Ca RREmLY IN SCTOOL, ASK ABOUT WHEN HE WLS tm mrv ] 

1. Have you received any information about the problems*' of using drugs or 
alcohol as part of any of your regular classroom activities? 

(44) ^-0 No (SiacPT0Q2) .9 Refused 

^-1 Yes (a^ <ilE=Ic) 

la. During what grades? (REODRP ALL THAT AP PLY; 0-NO, 1-YIS 8-NA 

9»REFUSED) ' 

(45) 5th or before 

(46) 6th 

(47) 7th 

(48) 8th 

(49) 9th 

(50) ~ 10th 

lb. Did this information have any affect on your using tirugs or 
alcohol? 

(51) ^-0 NO (SKIP TO Old) -a NA 

^-1 Yes (ASK QlcT ^-9 Refused 



Ic. How? Why? 



Id. How do you think this information can be inproved? 
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Some schools have set up prograuns or services to help students become more 
aware of drug and alcohol abuse and to help them get help if they need it. 
For each of the following^ tell me if you know of such a program or service 
at your school. 

2. Do you know of (REM) IIEB) at your school? 

FOR EMH^YESr ASK Q3. IF YES TO Q3» THEN ASK Q4; FOR EACH NO TO Q2 AND 
Q3, GO TO NEXT ITP! 

3. Have you used or participated in the program? 

4. How much help has the program been to you? would you say its been 
not at all helpful, not very helpful, helpful or extremely helpful? 

Q2 Q3 Q4 
KNOW USED HELPFULNESS 
OF 

0- NO 0-No Not at Not' Help- Ex- 

1- Yes 1-Yes All Very ful tremely NA Refused 
9-Ref 8-NA (0) (1) (2) (3) (8) ^9) 

9«Ref 

CARD 10 

a. / jeer or student run 
c Aseling program 

about drugs and alcohol 

(OT ~{W — " 

b. A central location 
where you can get 
pamphlets about drug 

and alcohol use. 

coir (W — — * 

c. Alcohol/drug gameboards 

{UT iW (ITT 

d. A drug-mobile 

(Z7T (W iW ~ 

e. Just "Say No" aubs 

(5ST (TIT ~ 

f . "Substance Free" 

teams 

{Wf iW 

g. The "Drug Busters" 
Team 

(TUT (W (T5T 

h. What other drug or 
alcohol related pro- 
grams are at your 
school (specify): 

(TTT iW (W — 
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NO -9 Refused 
^-1 Yes 

5a. Why do you think that? Anything else? 



TTff-T5T 



5b. What would you do to improve such programs? Anything else? 



T2F-T7T 



^* S?^!h^ anti-drug or anti-alcohol ads currently beino 

aired on television or radio or in magazines? ^.^ttentiy oeing 

(36) ^-0 NO (SKIP TO 0 6) 

^-1 Yes (A^67ar " 

^-9 Refuie3 
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7a. Have these canpaigns affected the way you use dr-ugs or alcohol at 
all? 

(37) ^-0 No (Sm? TO Q7c) -8 MA 

^-1 Yes (ASK Q7bT -9 Refused 

7b. How? Any other way? 



7c. How do you think these ads could be changed to better get their 
message across to the kids at your school? Any other way? 



8. Have you ever been in any type of drug or alcohol treatment program 
outside of the school? 

(50) -1 Yes (ASK (3ea) 

~2 No, but uses drugs or alcohol (SKIP TO (39) 

^-3 NO, doesn 't u se drugs or alcohol (SKIP TO NE3Cr. SECTICW) 

-9 Refused (SKIP TO Q9) 

8a. Did you go into treatment volxaitarily? 

(51) ^-0 No ^-8 NA 

,-1 Yes ^-9 Refused 

S KIP TO qoEsncw lo 

9. In the past ygar did you consider seeking help for any drug or alcohol 
related problem? 

(52) -0 No (SKIP TO Q17) 

-1 Yes considered (ASK Q9a) 

^-8 NA 

-9 Refused (SKIP TO Q17) 
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9a. Did you actually seek any help? 



(53) ^-0 Na (SKIP TO Q14) ~S Uk 

^-1 Yes (ASK Q96T ^-9 Refused (SKIP TO Q17) 

9b. From whom did you seek help? (CHECK ALL TBKT APPLY) 

0- No 

1- Yes 9"Refu3ed 

Family member, relative or friend (54) 

Mental health professional (55) 

Medical doctor (55) 

Religious counselor (57) 

Nonprofessional self-help 

(e.g., Alcoholics Anonymous) (58) 

School Counselor (59) 

Probabiton Officer (60) 

Drug ?roqraii» 

Hethadontllaintenance Program (61) 

Other Outpatient Program (62) — ' 

Inpatient Drug Clinic (63) 

Inpatient Alcohol Clinic (64) 

Residential drug free program (65) 

Residential metiiadone program ( 66) 

Prison (67) — : 

Other (Specify): (68) 



IF WEWncrS any JXUG program, ask QIO EliSE SKIP TO Q15 

CARD 11 

10. How long were you in treatment the last time? 

1-7 days (one week) 
8-14 days (two weeks) 
15-29 days (3-4 weeks) 
1-3 months 
4-6 months 
More than 6 months 
NA 

Refused 
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11. For what drug or alcohol? 



12. When was that? 

/198 

m5"^ YR 
(08-09) (10) 

-998 

-999 Rtfused 

13. After treatment were you able to stay off the drug/alcohol for good, 
for a while, or were you able to cut down or didn't it make any 
difference? 

(11) -1 For good ^-8 I9i 

-2 For awhile -9 Refused 

-3 Cut down 

-4 NO difference 

SKIP TO Q15 

14. IF OaCIDBRED BOT DID NOT Smt HELP 
HAND CUT RESPONSE SHEET 

I'm going to read you a list of - reasons why people do not seek help. 
What are the 3 or 4 most important reasons you chose not to seek help? 

Most important 
reasons (1-4) 
8>NA 0>Not a Reason 
9-Ref 

1. You did not know where to go for help (12) 

2. You were afraid to go (13) 

3< You were worried about what other people would 

think or a close friend did not approve (14) 

4. You didn't think you could get into the program 

you wanted (15) 

5. YOU thought you could deal with it on your 

own (16) 

6. You had responsibilities or work you couldn't 

leave (17) 
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Most important 
reasons (1-4) 
8-NA 0-Not a Reason 
9-Ref 



7. You didn't want to admit that you needed 

help (18) 

8. You didn't feel it was causing that much 
trouble in your life (igf 



9. Other 



(20) 



15. prior to this were rou in any other drug or alcohol treatment 
programs? 

(21) ^-0 NO ^-8 

-1 Yes ^-9 Refused 

16. After treatment were you able to stay off of the drug/alcohol for 
difference* ^ <="t down or didn't it make any 

(22) -1 ror Good ^-8 

^-2" For awhile -9 Refused 

-3 Cut down 

^-4 No difference 

5;j'ii'if alV * ^'"^'"^ 

(23) ^-1 Yes, had to wait (ASK Ql7a) 

'2 Yes, couldn't get xn at all (ASK Q17a) 

-3 NO (SKIP TO 018) 

-8 NA 

,-9 Refused 

17a. How many times has that ever happened? 

(24) ,-8 NA or -s Refused 



18. What kinds of treatment or changes in your life do you think might 
(have) h«lp(ed) you kick or reduce your drug^/alcohol consumption? 



o 
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IX. SELF'PSEtCEPTIONS 



This stt of qutstions foaises on how you see yourself ani the world around you. 
Again, do the best you can to tell me how you really feel about each of the 
following. 

1. Would you say that you (REM) ALTEWq^nVES) with each of the following? 

Strongly . Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagrei» Disagree Refused 
^ "727 TD Til TTT" 

a. Going to a party is 
more fun if you don't 
know what's going to 

happen there (31) 

b. You always try to do 
things as safely as 

possible (32) 

c. You think taking chances 
is better than playing 

it safe (33) 

d. You wouldn't go to a 
go go club even if you 
really wanted to if it 
were in a part of o.C. 

you'd never been to (34) 

e. You think driving a car 
without a license is a 

chance worth taking (35) 

f . YcAi carry a knife or gun 
in case you need to 

use^it (36) 

2. I'd like to know the extent to which you think each of the following 
iteiks describe you. For each item tell ne whether you strongly disagree, 
disagree, agree, or strongly agree that it describes you. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Refu sed 

"trr ~J7) dl TTi (T]— 

a. You feel that you have a 
number of good qualities. 

(37) 

b. You feel good about who you 

are. (38) 

c. At times you feel that you 
are not as good as most 

people. ' (39) 



For each of the following items tell me whether it is true of 
true of you, mostly false or false in describing you. 



a. You often feel con- 
fused and mixed up(40) 

b. You are often de- 
pressed and down 

in the dumps (41) 

c. You are a calm person 

(•12) 

d. Whf^n things get 
quiet, you like to 
stir up a little 
fuss (43) 

e. It's hard to stick 

to the rules (44) 

f. What happens to f)t'<>- 
ple is pr<»tty rniirh 
their own making i 'S) 

g. In the long run peo- 
ple get what they 
deserve in this world 

(46) 

h. Whatever is going to 
happen will happen (47) 



Mostly Mostly 
True True False False Refused 
(1) T27 TJT TTT (§) 



Now I'm going to ask you come questions about how often over the past 
month you have felt certain ways or done certain things? In the past 
month have you (HERD n -SM) ~ never, rarely, sometimes, a lot? 



Never RarelySometimes A Lo t Refused 

77) (T) (7) (T) m~ 

a. Felt that you were unable 
to control the important 
things in life (48) 



b. Felt confident about your 
ability to handle your 
personal problems (49) 



c. Been able to control the 
hassles in your life (50) 
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Never RarelySometimes A Lot Refused 

iw (1) (2) m — 

d. F«lt that there was no 

one you can turn to (51) ____ 

e. Felt that no one really 

knows you well (52) _ 

£. Felt isolated from others 

(53) — 

5. Tell me if each of the following items are true or false for you. 

False True Ref used 

a. You do not have much to lose by causing 

trouble (in school) (54) 

b. It is all right to get around the law 

i£ you can (55) 

c. People who leave things around deserve 

it if their things get taken (56) 

d. Taking things from stores doesn't hurt 

anyone (57) 

e. It is okay to take advantage of a 

chwap or a sucker (58) 

f. You have never disliked anyone (59) 

g. It is easy to get along with nasty people 

(60) 

h. You read several whole books every day 

(61) . 

i. You sonttiass get angry (62) 

j. You like to have fun (63) 

6. Finally, what do you think should be done, if anything, to reduce drug 
use among people your age? Anything else? 
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CARD 12 

a. By th« schools? Anything else? 

b. By others? Anything else? 

TTr-I2T 
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X. WILLINGNESS TO PARTICIPATE IN A FOLLOW UP DRUG STUDY 



In two years w» hope to conduct a follow up stiady, asking similar questions to 
about half of the students who participated in this study. 

1. Would you be willing to be interviewed again in two years? 

-0 NO (Thank and Terminate the Interview) 

^-1 Yes (Ask Q2) 

CHECK HERE AMD QGDB GW NE3Cr PAGE 

2. (If Yes) Would you give us the name and address of someone who we could 
contact in two years who is likely to know where to reach you in case you 
have moved from this current address? 



3. One more thing. To make sure tiiat I did my job properly in interviewing 
you, someone from The Urban Institute will be getting in touch with you 



soon. 



THANK AND TERMINATE THE INTERVIEW 
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INTEFVIEWER'S REPORT 
(Fill in iianediately after leaving respondent.) 

Please describe anything that was special about this respondent or this 
interview situation *^ 



Did respondent agree to be recontacted? 



(13) ^-0 NO 

-1 Yes 



Did respondent want to terminate interview before it was finished? 

(14) -0 NO 

^-1 Yes 

At what point (s) and why? 



1. How cooperative was the respondent? 

(15) ^-1 Very cooperative 

'2 Fairly cooperative 

^-3 Not cooperative 

^-4 Hostile 

a. Why do you think he was (very cooperative) (fairly cooperative) 
(uncooperative) (hostile)? 



2. Did respondent have trouble understanding any particular question? 

(16) ^-0 No 

^-1 Yes 

IF "YES** : Which questions? 



3. Did respondent have trouble answering any particular question? 

(17) ^-0 No 

-1 Yes 

IF "YSS" ; Which questions 



4. Did any questions enfcarass respondent? 

(18) ^-0 NO 

^-1 Yes 

IF "YES" ; Which questions? 



5. Are there any questions which you do not think the respondent answered 
honestly? — 

(19) ^-0 NO 

^-1 Yes 

. IF "YES" t Which questions? 



6. Gw rally , do you think these responses were honest and truthful? 

(20) ^-0 No 

-1 Yes 

-2 Not sure 
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^* of'^hirSpuSs?"*"' ^ y°^' assurance of the confidential 

(21) ^-0 No 

-1 y«s 



d?:|'iJ:*iij;.??yr "^"^ "»Pond.nt an.wred cra..tions about 

(22) ^-0 No 

-1 Y«s 



9. What w»re your own inpressions and ob««rvations about this 
respondent'* use of drugs? (Please describe.) 



10, 



respondent, did you notice any evidence of 
possible drug use such as: (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



0- No 

1- Yes 



(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 



NMle narks 
Dilated pupils 
Povder traces on face 
Giddiness 
Orofiiwines 
Junpiness 

Difficulty in sticking to the subject 
Bliirred speech 



11. Did h* have any physical defect or body deformity? 



(31) 

ir "VES"; Describe 



-0 No 
■-1 Yes 



APPENDIX B 
REFERENCES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 
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QUESTIGNAIRE 
TABLE or OMIBaS 



February 1, 1988 



Section Question 
NUabers 

Family 
Background 

1 
2 

3, 4 
5,6 & 11-18 

7 

8^10 



Topics Pages Source (Adapted froc) 

1-4 



Respondent Age 1 
Household Configuration 1 

Parent Guardian Education k 2, 8 

Occupation k Self-Occupation 
to estimate SES 

Key Influences in Child Rearing 3 

Family Cohesion, Decision-making 3 
Trust, Connunicaticxt, Conflict 

Consfstency of Parental Practices 3-4 



No specific source 

National Health Interview Survey. U.S. 
Public Health Service, 198?^ TnhiS ) 

NHIS, 1985; Strieker, Lawrence. 
Measuring Social Status with 
Occupational Information: A Simple 
Method . ETS: Princeton, NJ, 1987. 

Albert. Early Family Perceptions of 
Gifted Individuals ^ inmograph in press. 

Adolescent Drug Abuse Diagnosis Survey . 
Philadephla Psychiatric Center. (ADAD) 
Seven Year Study of D elinquent Behavior 
in ^ssachusetts . Office of Juvenile 
Justice, 1978. (OBIM) ; Ttexas PMES — 
Information on Family, Friends & Self, 
1982. (PMES) 

PMES, 1982- 



School Attitudes and Behavior 



1-3, iO-12 Grade, absences, GPA, interest 
18-19 and liking of academics, home- 



5-9 
5,8-9 
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Annual Survey of High School Seniors . 
Institute for Social Research, 



work, extracurricular activities 
aspirations 

4-9 School environnent 

13-15 Ccanuni cation and decision- 

Mking in school 

16-17 Suspensions, explusion, 

repeating grades 



III. Religiousi ty/Pree Tine 



1-la Club belonging, participation 

and function 



2-4 Religious affiliation, parti- 

cipation and importance 

5 Leisure Time Activities 
Checklist 

6 Free tine with various groups 

7 Work 

8-13 Media preferences 



IV. Peer Relations 



1-2 Number of friends, adequacy 

of friends, girlfriend 

3-4 Communication, decisionmaking 

trust of and satisfaction 
with friends 
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University of Michigan, 1987. (ISR) 

6- 7 No specific source. 

7- 8 DBIH, 1978; CBL, 1983; PNES, 1982. 

8 ACAD 

10- 12 

10 Bcxjnswick, A, Young Adult Health 

Project. Columbia University School of 
Public Healtli, 1983. (YAHP) 

10 ISR, 1987. 

11 ISR, 1987 

11 AOM> 

11 No specific source. 

11- 12 No specific source. 

13-14 

13 ADAD ' 

13 DBIN, 1978; CBL, 1983; PMES, 1982 
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5 Perceived consistency of 13-14 ISR, 1987. 

attitudes with friends and 
parents 



V. Substance Use 

6-7, 16-18 



1-5 
• 8-15 



Attitudes about drugs & 
alcohol 

Current and past Usage (Life, 
Year and past 30 Days); Reasons 
for Use; Tried to stop using; 
Reasons for success or failure 
in st<^ing for the following 
substances: 

Cigarettes 

Alcohol 



15-29 

16, 18-19 NO specific source 
ISR, 1987. 

15- 16 

16- 18 



19-27 Marijuana 20-22 

28 Current and past Use (Life, past 23 

year, past month and age of 
first use) for: 

Psychedteriics 

PCP 

Crack 

Cocaine 

Heroin 

Narcotics 

Aophetamines 

Barbituates and Tranquilizers ^ . 
Oiaaludes 3v>'^ 
Inhalants 

Nonprescription Drugs 
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30 Sequence of drug use 

31 Ease of access to drugs 

32 Reasons for not using drugs 
33-33b Drug Conbinations Used 

34, 37 Familial and friend drug n<^e 



35, 36 Fanily and own problems experienced 

because of drugs 

38 Perceptions of self ham froo 

drug or alcohol use. 

39-40 Money spent on alcohol & drugs 

41 Sources of noney for drugs and 

alcohol 

42-43 Sources of alcohol and drugs 



Victimizatic»i and Delinquency 

1 Victim of physical violence 



2-7 Commission of delinquent behavior, 

ever, in past year, age of first 
transgression and whether 
arrested for transgression in 
past year, and relationship to 
drug use for 15 offenses 

8 Arrests in past year for drug 
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24 No specific source. 

24 YAHP, 1983. 

25 No specific source. 
25 YAHP, 1983. 

26-27 Violent Juvenile Offender 

Research & Developnent Program, 
OJJP, 1982 (VJOR); ADM). 

26-27 VJOR, 1982. 

28 No specific source. 

28 VJOR, 1982; ISR, 1987. 

29 VJOR, 1982.; ISR, 1987; ADM). 

29 No specific source 
30-33 

30 VJOR, 1982; National Evaluation 
of Deinstitutionalization Program 
of Status Offenders (NEDPSO); 
OJJ, 1980. 

31 VJOR, 1982; NEDPSO, 1980. 
33 No specific source. 
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possession 



9 Probaticxi status 

10 Sequencing of drugs and problem 
behavior. 

VII. Drug Networks Perceived 

1 Cxtmt of Drug Network 

2 Profitability of Drug Sales 
3-5 Sales as job appointments 

6 Reaction to Drug Sales 

7-10 Perception of Risk/Deterrents 



VIII. Services 



1 Classroom instruction concerning 

substance abuse and potential 
impacts of educational efforts 

2-6 Knowledge, use and perceived 

effectiveness of school based 
substance abuse programs 

7 Knowledge and perceived 

effectiveness of media 
canpaigns concerning substance 
abuse 

8-9, 10-13, Treatment experiences 
15-16 

9-9b, 14 Considered seeking help, 
source of help or why did 
not seek help 

17 Inability to access treatment 
programs 

18 Open-end about resistance to 



33 


No 


specific source. 


33 


No 


specific source. 


34-36 


No 


specified source. 


34 


No 




34 


No 


specified source. 


34-35 


No 


specified source. 


35 


No 


snecified fiourcp. 

Jl^^ W A A WW ^w . 


36 


No 


specified source. 


37-44 






37 


No 


specific source. 


38-39 


No 


specific source. 


39-40 


No 


specific source. 



40-43 YAHP, 1983. 

40-42 National Survey pf Perceived 

Stress. Louis Harris & Associates, 
1983. 

43 YAHP, 1983. 

43 No specific source. 



drugs and alcohol 

Self-Peicepticxis 



1 Risk taking 

2 Sel.^-Esteen 

3 Qutional Stability 

3 Inpulsivity 

3 Locus of Control 

4 Perceived Stress Scale 

4 Alienation 

5 Belief in Rules 



5 

30S 



Lie Scale 



44-47 



44 O.C. School Based Substance Abuse 

and Intervention Initiative (Koba, 
1987) 

44 Rosenberg, N. Society and the 
Adolescent Self-Iaaqe > Princeton 
University Press: Princeton, NJ, 1965. 

45 Marsh, et al. "Multidimensional 
Adolescent Self-Concepts: Their 
Relationship to Age, Sex, and Academic 
Measures.** American Educational 
Research Journal > 22, 19B3. (Marsh) 

45 Marsh, 1983. 

45 Rotter, J.B. '^Generalized Expectations 

for Internal Versus External Control of 
Reinforcement." Psychological 
Monographs , Vol. 81, 1966. 

45 Cohen, S., et al. "A Global Measure of 
Pei'ceived Stress."^ report and research 
su(^rted by NHLBI Grant, 1983. 

46 ISR, 1987. 

46 Gottf redson, G. ,The Effective School 

Battery: Users Manual . Center for 
Social Organization of Schools, The 
Johns Hopkins University: 1984. 
(Gottf redson) 

46 Gottf redson, 1984. 
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6 Final drug open-ended question 46-47 No specific Source 

XI. Willingness to Participate in Follow-up 48 
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APPENDIX C 



STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 
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STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 



Thii report deacribei a subttintial imount of survey dau obtained fixjm apptoxinuuely 400 ninth-tenth 
grade inner-city males. TTie survey itself focused on assessing a number of interesting but low-incidence 
items (e.g., level of drag abuse in the past year). Because the incidence of both substance abuse and some 
crime involvement indicators is relatively tow, the representation of youth so involved in the sample is also 
relativdytow. Thus, in many instances we may be contrasting the response pattern of 15 youth who both 
used and sold drags in the past year to a larger sample of about 300 youth who report involvement in rvither 
the use nor sale of illicit substances. 

White the proportions indicated hi the text of this report mi^ seem quite di^Mrate between groi^ 
behig oomruted (e.g., 15%) the sampte esthnates may not be significamly different AU else equal, the size 
of the j(roup8 bebg contrasted affects the standard/sampling error of the estimate and thereby affects diiecdy 
the statistic^J meaningfiitoess of any comparison made. 

To assist the reader hi evahiating our report and hiterpreiations of the survey results we have provided 
a shnple reference chart (Tahte 1) which provides a percentage difference hi observeJ sampte csti^ 
must be exceeded if we are to say that a difference this size or larger would be observed between sampler 
these size by chance either once of twenty times (p<.05) or once of ten times (p<.10). We have identified a 
number of sample sizes for which diese proportions are presented. 

SampUng eoor, die percentage to which an estim ) may vary over repeated observations, witiiout 
reflecting any deviatiOT fiom its tnie vahie hi tiie population is a joim fimctiOT of die size of tiie sample, tiK 
tevel of confidence deshcd and die probability of flie occurence of die event we wish to observe. More 
specifically, sampling error may be defined as tiie square root of (z2(pq)Ai) where: 



ERIC 



;13 



c-i 



z«ilie kvd of confidenoe desired about the estimate; 

pntMbility of observing the desired event (e.g., drug use in the iMst year): 
<H1-P);ttd 
n«sample size. 

Maximum sampling error occurs when p^. Estimates based on such a situation tiierefbre are 
conservative. 

The percentage differencs that must be exceeded between two samples to yield a statistically 
significant comparison is a joint fiuoion of tiie sampling erron of die two groiqps contrasted. 
Computationally tills is accomplished by means of taking ttie square root of (sl2+s22) where si is tiie 
winpling error associated witti one sample group and s2 is tt>e sampling error associated witti die otiier. The 
results of diese ca]adati<ms are inesented in Tatde 1 for a selea set of samide sizes and for p<05 a:^ 
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